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ABSTRACT 
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sample. The evaluation results were mixed. Many enrollees managed to 
attain a General Educational Development certificate, used 
better-quality child care, and demonstrated modestly improved 
parenting skills; however, New Chance participants also had high 
rates of repeat pregnancy, their program attendance was sporadic, and 
more than 807. remained on welfare 18 months after enrolling in New 
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PREFACE 



The New Chance Demonstration, and this repon, focuses on the population of greatest concern 
in the current welfare reform debate: young women who have children as teenagers and are high 
school dropouts. New Chance is a voluntary demonstration project that provides comprehensive 
education, training, and other services intended to increase the long-term self-sufficiency and well- 
being of these mothers and their children. While this approach is very different from that expressed 
in various large-scale welfare reform proposals, its lessons on the complexity of young lives lived in 
poverty challenge all who are interested in change. 

The demonstration was developed in the mid-1980s, when the problem of unwed teenage 
childbearing was growing but solutions were lacking. Research showed that young mothers who were 
high school dropouts constituted the group at highest risk of long-term welfare receipt, and that they 
were unlikely to be able to earn more than they received on welfare unless they acquired more skills. 
A number of ftmders and program operators embraced the New Chance approach <xs one that promised 
to address both the needs of young families and society's concern with the increasing rates and costs 
of out-of-wedlock births. The findings presented in this report speak to that concern and also to the 
related issues of targetius scarce welfare reform dollars, preparing young school dropouts for work, 
assisting highly disadvantaged children of teen mothers, and improving the way schools serve this 
population. 

The study of New Chance is one of the few large-scale, rigorous evaluations of programs 
designed to change the outcomes for this population and, while the results reported here are very much 
a story in progress, the findings in terms of the program's shon-term objectives are mixed: a 
substantial increase in educational attainment (acquisition of a GED, which is frequently a prerequisite 
for occupational training programs), increased use of good-quality child care, and a modest 
improvement in participants' parenting skills, balanced against high rates of repeat pregnancy, sporadic 
program attendance, and the finding that over 80 percent of the young mothers were on welfare 18 
months after they enrolled in New Chance. 

A companion report published earlier in 1994, and based on in-depth interviews with 50 former 
New Chance enrollees, pointed to some of the circumstances behind this behavior: jobs found and lost, 
unplanned pregnancies, ambivalence about the balance between work and parenting responsibilities, 
and the important role played by family members, partners, and peers in supporting or undermining 
the young women's efforts to move forward. It offered moving testimony that behind the statistics and 
public policies are a group of young women determined to build a better life for their children but 
who, with few resources and little support, are frequently stymied in their progress. 

The demonstration's final report, based on 42 months of follow-up, will analyze whether the 
increased GEDs and use of New Chcince services have translated into gains in employment, reductions 
in time on welfare, and improved outcomes for the children of program participants. But these 
sobering interim results already speak to the importance of developing earlier interventions mat succeed 
in preventing teen pregnancies, as well as the likelihood that it is going to take time for disadvantaged 
young women to become self-sufficient once they are mothers. While New Chance is only one 
possible approach, these findings caution against expecting any easy solution to the consequences of 
unwed teenage childbearing and school dropout. 
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The New Chance Demonstration is a remarkable partnership of many funders, states, and local 
programs. This report is greatly indebted for their support and the cooperation of the young women 
in the New Chance study. 

Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



New Chance was a national demonstration program operated between 1989 and 1992 at 16 
locations in 10 states. The demonstration, supported by a broad consortium of public and private 
funders, tested a program model intended to improve the economic prospects and overall well-being 
of low- income young mothers and their children through a comprehensive and intensive set of services. 
New Chance targeted a group important to much of the current debate on welfare reform - families 
headed by young mothers (aged 16 to 22) who gave birth during their teenage years and were 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC, the main cash welfare program) — and, 
within this group, locused ou those who were especially disadvantaged by virtue of being high school 
dropouts. The unmarried status of these young mothers and the educational barriers they confronted 
placed them at hiih risk of long-term welfare receipt and economic hardship. 

The 16 New Chance programs (also referred to in this report ao the research "sites") primarily 
served young women who volunteered for the program.^ As shown in Table 1, they were operated 
by community service organizations, schools and school districts, a community college, a Private 
Industry Council (tlie nonprofit entity that administers funding under the fedeial Job Training 
Partnership Act, JTPA), and an agency overseen by the county government; one program represented 
a unique collaboration between a school district and the Job Corps. As also shown in the table, the 
operators of the New Chance programs had diverse service traditions. The program model, 
demonstration, and evaluation plan were developed by the Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation (MDRC), a private nonprofit organization that tests initiatives to improve the well-being 
and self-sufficiency of poor people. 

This report, the third of tlie demonstration, summarizes the research findings on the early (18- 
month) effects of New Chance.^ The evaluation includes a comparison of 2,322 women who were 
randomly assigned to either an experimental gicap (who were allowed to enroll in New Chance) or 
a control group (who did not have access to New Chance services, but many of whom were able to 
find alternative services in their comjnunities). To determine the effectiveness of New Chance, the 
differences between the two groups of women (often referred to in this kind of research as the impacts 
of the program) are being examined through a structured survey interview at 18 months and 42 months 
after each young woman entered the research sample. This report also updates the program 
implementation and cost findings described in the first (1991) report. The evaluation's final report, 



^Currently, all but three of the 16 programs are still in operation. The Chula Vista (California), Bronx 
(New York), and Inglewood (California) New Chance programs closed because of funding difficulties. These 
closings did not materially affect the program experiences of the young women at tliese sites for whom data 
are presented in this report. This report has been written mostly in the past tense because it describes 
structures and activities as they existed or occurred during the time period covered by this study. 

^The two pre^ lOus reports were: Janet Quint, Barbara Fink, and Sharon Rowser, New Chance: 
Implementing a Comprehensive Program for Disadvantaged Young Mothers and Their Children (New York: 
MDRC, 1991), and Janet Quint and Judith Musick, Lives of Promise, Lives of Pain: Young Mothers After New 
Chance (New York: MDRC, 1994). 
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TABLE 1 

THE NEW CHANCE PROGRAM OPERATORS 



Location 



Program Operator 



Type of 
Organization 



Prior 
Emphasis 



California 
(Chula Vista) 

California 
(Inglewood) 

California 
(San Jose) 

Colorado 
(Denver) 

Florida 
(Jacksonville) 

Illinois 
(Chicago Heights) 

Kentucky 
(Lexington) 

Michigan 
(Detroit) 

Minnesota 
(Minneapolis) 

New York 
(Bronx) 

New York 
(Harlem) 

Oregon 
(Portland) 

Oregon 
(Salem) 

Pennsylvania 
(Allentown) 

Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia) 

Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh) 



Del Rey Center, Sweetwater 
Union High School District (a) 

Youth and Family Center (a) 



Independence Adult Center, 

East Side Union High School District 

Technical Education Center-North 
Campus, Community College of Denver 

The Bridge 

Family Health Services, Inc. 

Aunt Martha's Youth Service 
Center, Inc. (b) 

The Family Care Center (c) 

Development Centers, Inc., 
Community Mental Health Center 

RESOURCE, Inc. (d) 

National Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. (a) 



Mid-Manhattan Adult Learning Center 
Office of Adult and Continuing Education 
New York City Board of Education 

PIVOT-New Chance Program 
Portland Public Schools 

Teen Parent Program 
The YWCA of Salem 



Expectant and Parenting Youth Program 
Private Industry Council of I .ehigh Valley 

Lutheran Settlement House Women's 
Program 

Pittsburgh in Partnership with Parents, 
Hill House Association 



Adult school 

Community service 
organization 

Adult school 



Community 
college 

Community service 
organization 

Community service 
organization 



Agency overseen by 
county government 

Community service 
organization 

Community service 
organization 

Community service 
organization 



Adult school 



School- Job Corps 
collaboration 

Community service 
organization 



Private Industry 
Council 

Community service 
organization 

Community service 
organization 



Adult education 



Counseling, 
health services 

Education 



Adult education, 
occupational skills training 

Family planning, health 
services, tutoring 

Counseling, education, 
employment preparation, 
health services 

Prevention and treatment 
of child abuse and neglect 

Mental health services 



Occupational skills training, 
employment preparation 

Adult education, English as 
a Second Language, 
occupational skills training 

Adult basic education, CED 
preparation, occupational 
skills training 

Education 



Recreation, education, chiio 
care, counselint,, health 
services 

Education, life skills, 
personal development 

Adult education, life 
skills 

Comprehensive services for 
teenage parents 



NOTES: (a) A New Chance program is no longer in operation at tliis site. 

(b) This agency is now located in Park Forest, Illinois. 

(c) The Family Care Center is a semiautonoraous agency under the oversight of the Lexington-Fayette 
Urban County Government's Department of Social Services* Division of Family Services. 

(d) This agency was formerly named Multi Resource Centers, Inc. 
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which is scheduled for comrletion in 1996, will address the longer-term impacts of New Chance and 
its cost-effectiveness; at tha*. point, the program's effectiveness in increasing employment and reducing 
welfare receipt, and in improving outcomes for enroUees* children, can be better assessed. 

Until relatively recently, teenage mothers with young children were largely ignored by welfare 
employment programs, which have traditionally served mothers of children who are at least of school 
age. Teenage mothers have also been underrepresented in programs funded under the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), the federal legislation authorizing employment training for youths and adults. 
As a result, at the time that New Chance was developed, there was little solid information about the 
kinds of programs and services that are effective in promoting self-sufficiency in this population. 

The findings of this study and of other recent evaluations contribute to a growing but still small 
body of reliable evidence concerning the effects of interventions intended to promote self-sufficiency 
among young welfare mothers.^ Although these interventions have targeted different groups within 
this population and have adopted different approaches, their experiences indicate a number of common 
themes and lessons. First, young mothers participating in these programs have confronted many 
serious obstacles to advancement, some psychological in nature, others related to dysfunctional 
families, dangerous schools and neighborhoods, and other factors in their social, physical, and 
economic environments. Next, securing high levels of attendance has been an issue in nearly all the 
programs; furthermore, none of the programs has been successful in delaying repeat childbearing. 
Moreover, while programs have had varying records in helping young mothers to secure education 
credentials and employment, in all cases the majority of enrollees remained on welfare at follow-up, 
and no program has enabled them to escape poverty to any meaningful extent. In addition, programs 
have generally been less successful with those young mothers who dropped out of school before 
program enrollment. Finally, the studies suggest that long-temi follow-up is critical to determining 
the effectiveness of programs designed for young people, who may be better able to capitalize on what 
they have learned in these programs after they have gained greater mamrity and their lives have 
become more stable. 



An Overview of the Findings 

This report contains findings on the effectiveness of New Chance at a relatively early point - 
18 months after the young mothers entered the research sample. Since only 12 percent of the 
experimentals were still active in the program at that point, the report presents reasonably complete 
information on such in-program outcomes as GED attainment and child care use. It also contains data 
about outcomes on which New Chance sought to have an immediate effect, such as parenting and 



^See Dan Bloom et al., LEAP: Interim Findings on a Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance 
Among Teenage Parents (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1993); Rebecca 
Maynard, Walter Nicholson, and Anu Rangarajan, Breaking the Cycle of Poverty: The Effectiveness of 
Mandatory Services for Welfare-Dependent Teenage Parents (Princeton, N.J.: Mathematica Policy Research, 
1993); George Cave et al., JOBSTART: Final Report on a Program for School Dropouts (New York: 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1993); and Denise Polit, Janet Quint, and James Riccio, 
The Challenge of Serving Teenage Mothers: Lessons from Project Redirection (New York: Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, 1988). 
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contraceptive behavior, although the program's long-term effects in these areas may differ from the 
short-term findings. Data on employment and welfare receipt are included in the interest of 
completeness, but because in the main New Chance sought to effect changes in these areas over time, 
conclusioas about the program's effectiveness in increasing employment and reducing reliance on 
AFDC await analysis of tiit 42-month data. 

With regard to implementation, the 16 New Chance sites were successful in implementing the 
intended New Chance model, particularly with respect to early program components such as education, 
parenting, personal development services, and child care. The sites were able to recruit the especially 
disadvantaged segment of the yoimg mother population the program aimed to serve, and were generally 
successful in meeting recruitment goals. However, while most women in the experimental group 
participated in many New Chance services and gave the program high ratings, absenteeism and early 
terminations resulted in a program experience that, for many, proved to be briefer, less intensive, and 
less employment-focused than had been planned. Moreover, although women in the experimental group 
received more of virtually every type of service than women in the control group, the differences were 
often relatively small, particularly with regard to education. Given the high level of service receipt by 
members of the control gioup, this evaluation should be viewed as a test of New Chance services in 
comparison to other services available to the New Chance target group, rather than as a test of the 
value of New Chance services per se. 

The results of the New Chance impact analyses ^ 'ere, at this early point, mixed. Participants 
were largely drawn to New Chance by the prospect of earning a GED (General Educational 
Development) certificate,"^ and women in the experimental group were more likely than those in the 
control group to have obtained this credential by 18 months after random assignment (37 percent vs. 
21 percent, respectively). The experimental group women were also somewhat more likely to have 
earned college credits and to be enrolled in college at the follow-up point. However, the two groups 
were comparable with regard to a number of outcomes for which it had been hoped that the program 
would produce a positive impact. For example, at the 18-month point, the experimental and control 
group women were similar with regard to reading skills, depression, stress, drug use, and health. 
Moreover, women in the experimental group were more likely than women in the control group to 
have had another pregnancy in the 18 months following random assignment, and were less likely to 
be using contraception regularly at the time of the 18-month follow-up, although the two research 
groups had a similar rate of subsequent births at follow-up. It is also worth noting that experimentals 
were more likely than controls to be living with a partner or husband at follow-up, and that the 
program's impact on pregnancy occurred only in conjunction with this living arrangement. 

As expected, and consistent with their greater investment of time in education and training, 
women in the experimental group were less likely than those in the control group to have been 
employed during the first six months after random assignment. Over time the employment rates for 
the two groups became increasingly similar. During the 18 months of follow-up, the experimental 
group had worked nine fewer days and had earned $342 less, on average, than tlie control group. 
Women in the experimental and control groups had similar rates of welfare receipt over the follow-up 



'^This credential is given to those who pass the GED test and is intended to signify knowledge of basic 
high school subjects. 
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period and, at the time of the 18-nionth interview, the two groups were comparable in terms of 
employment status and receipt of welfare. 

With respect to outcomes for the children, several impacts were in the hypothesized direction, 
but were not substantial. For example, children of experimental group members were being raised in 
homes that were more emotionally supportive than children of control group members, and by mothers 
who expressed less authoritarian childrearing attitudes; the magnitude of these impacts, however, was 
small. Overall, the two groups of children were living in home environments that were of similar 
quality. 

Impacts on child care in the follow-up period were, however, sizeable. In particular, children 
of experimental group members were about twice as likely as children of control group members to 
have been in a child care center, and were more likely to have entered a regular child care 
arrangement before age 1. 

By and large, the impact results suggest that the effects of New Chance, when they were 
observed, were fairly pervasive across various subgroups of young mothers. That is., observed 
differences between the experimental and control groups were generally similar for women of different 
ethnicities, family backgrounds, etc. With respect to site impacts, no single site stood out as better than 
other sites across the full range of outcomes considered. 

At this point, it is too early to predict the longer-term results for these young mothers and their 
children. As noted above, previous studies of programs for disadvantaged young mothers have 
suggested that longer-term outcomes are sometimes more promising than would be anticipated on the 
basis of short-term findings.^ A more complete picture of program impacts should emerge when 42- 
month follow-up data are available. The early findings do, however, indicate that the women in both 
the experimental and control groups have a considerable way to go before attaining self-sufficiency: 
At the time of the 18-month interview, 61 percent of the sample had not yet obtained their GEDs or 
high school diplomas; 65 percent were neither employed nor in an education or training program; and 
82 percent were still on welfare. 



The New Chance Model and Program Goals 

The overall goal of New Chance was to help prepare participants for their dual roles as 
productive earners and effective parents, while enhancing the cognitive, emotional, and social 
development of their children. New Chance targeted young mothers aged 16 to 22 who gave birth as 
teenagers and were receiving welfare. While other initiatives have been directed toward a broad cross 
section of young mothers on AFDC (including those still in school and high school graduates). New 
Chance was developed specifically for a highly disadvantaged subgroup of high school dropouts. This 
target population typically faces a number of formidable barriers to achieving economic self- 
sufficiency, including low levels of basic skills, a lack of education credentials, limited work 



^See, e.g., Polit, Quint, and Riccio, 1988. 
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experience, the risk of early subsequent childbearing, and a variety of personal and family problems. 
New Chance was designed as a comprehensive intervention that could address many of these barriers. 

New Chance services were defined in guidelines developed by MDRC and were typically 
offered in two distinct phases. Phase I activities were diverse, but a major focus was on education 
services, which consisted primarily of instruction in basic academic skills and, for those with better 
skills, preparation for the GED test. Employability development classes, which were also offered 
during the first phase, included career exploration and instruction in pre-employment skills (e.g., how 
to find a job). A variety of personal development services were provided: health education classes 
and, at some sites, health care services; family planning classes; and life skills education. Case 
management, including individual counseling, was another feature of the New Chance programs, which 
were intentionally small in scale and were designed to offer a warm and supportive - but demanding 
- environment. Most Phase I services were offered at the program site - an integrated "one-stop 
shopping" approach designed to facilitate participation. 

The New Chance model is explicitly two-generational: It seeks to improve the well-being of 
participants' children as well as that of the mothers themselves. Services designed with the children 
in mind included parenting education and pediatric health services. Free child care is also part of the 
New Chance model. The majority of sites operated on-site child care centers, and these centers were 
encouraged to adhere to guidelines established for New Chance by child development experts. 

Phase II activities, which were designed to begin when enroUees had received their GEDs or 
had been in the program for five months, tended to be more employment-focused and were generally 
offered off-site. These activities included skills training for specific occupations, paid or unpaid work 
internships designed to expose participants to work settings, and job placement assistance. While not 
part of the formal program model, college attendance was a post-GED activity for some of the young 
women. 

The New Chance model was designed to be intensive as well as comprehensive. Program 
activities were scheduled for 20 to 30 hours per week, and participants were allowed to remain in the 
program for up to 18 months, with up to an additional year of follow-up case management. As noted 
earlier. New Chance programs generally enrolled eligible young mothers on a voluntary basis, 
although in some cases participation could fulfill the requirements of mandatory welfare-to-work 
programs. 

Consist^-nt with the comprehensiveness of tlie program model. New Chance sought to achieve 
impacts on a wide variety of outcomes for participating mothers. In the short term, the major objective 
was to increase the educational attainment of the young mothers, relative to what they might have 
attained in the absence of the program. Other short-term goals included postponement of further 
childbearing, good health outcomes, and improved emotional well-being. In the longer term, the 
program goal was to increase the employment and earnings of participants, and to reduce their receipt 
of welfare. 

New Chance also sought to achieve impacts on participants' children. Through the provision 
of parenting, health, and child care services, the program aimed to improve thie children's cognitive. 
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social, and physical development in the long run. In the shorter term, a major goal was to improve 
the quality of the parenting and home environments to which the children were exposed, and to provide 
them with stimulating and developmentally appropriate child care. 

It is important to note tl^at some sites have modified the program model over time, largely in 
response to staff perceptions of enrollees' needs (and mostly after the period studied in this report). 
Several sites, for example, have added formal linkages with mental health providers to the roster of 
services prescribed by the program model; they have also come to place a greater emphasis on 
employment from the outset of a participant's stay. 

The Policy Significance of the New Chance Demonstration 

The evaluation part of the New Chance Demonstration was designed to answer fundamental 
questions as to the program's feasibility, effectiveness, and costs. The results are expected to shed 
light on strategies for promoting the self-sufficiency of women at high risk of long-term welfare 
receipt. While not directly intended to test proposed changes to welfare legislation, the demonstration 
will also yield information on issues with which new welfare reform efforts will need to contend. In 
addition, the evaluation should enhance the understanding of mechanisms for helping out-of-school 
youth make a successful transition into the labor market. 

Because of its two-generational focus, the New Chance Demonstration will contribute to an 
expanding body of research on programs designed to improve the development and well-being of 
children being raised in poor families. The demonstration also aims to provide insights into the 
feasibility and effectiveness of an integrated service model, with integration occurring across both 
multiple services and two generations. 

New Chance was developed and operated during a period of intense concern about the fiscal, 
social, and personal costs of long-term welfare receipt. The New Chance population is central to the 
ongoing debate on welfare reform because although teenage mothers account for only about 8 percent 
of AFDC recipients at any point in time, they typically remain on welfare for many years, and 
households begun by teenage mothers account for more than half of all welfare expenditures. Young 
mothers who do not complete high school are especially likely to remain on welfare for long periods. 

New Chance began operations during a period when welfare policies were undergoing major 
changes. New Chance was first implemented in 1989, shortly after the Family Support Act of 1988 
was enacted. A key provision of this federal legislation was the creation of the Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program, which gives state welfare agencies increased funding for 
delivering education, vocational skills training, and other employment-related services to welfare 
recipients. The JOBS legislation includes a financial incentive structure that encourages states to iocus 
on groups at high risk of long-tei*m welfare receipt, including young parents without a high school 
diploma. However, few states have moved aggressively to target young mothers with small children 
(in fact, most New Chance enrollees met the criteria for being required to participate in JOBS, but few 
were actually required to do so). Moreover, while programs for teenage mothers have proliferated over 
the past decade, most are for in-school youth, and few have included employment-related services. 
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The New Chance Demonstration, along with a handful of other demonstrations aimed at teenage 
mothers, is expected to contribute to knowledge about interventions and policy approaches for families 
headed by poor young mothers. 

The New Chance Evaluation 

A rigorous program of research was undertaken to determine New Chance's feasibility, 
effectiveness (or impacts), and costs relative to benefits. The key feamres of the research plan f the 
impact and benefit-cost analyses include the following: 

• Random assignment of a large sample of eligible applicants to an experimental 
or a control group. 

• Collection of baseline information (i.e., information collected just prior to 
random assignment) on a broad range of sample members' characteristics. 

• Collection of extensive follow-up information by means of in-home inter\'iews 
with experimental and control group members and their children at 18 months 
and 42 months after random assignment. 

• Exhaustive tracing efforts to locate and interview as many sample members as 
possible at the two follow-up points, and thereby minimize biases in the findings 
resulting from loss of sample members. 

• Rigorous statistical procedures for the analysis of the data. 

Random assignment of eligible applicants was the cornerstone of the research design. Properly 
implemented, this lottery-like procedure ensures that the experimental and control groups do not differ 
systematically at the outset of a study. During the operational phase of the demonstration, each site 
recruited about 150 eligible young mothers. Two-thirds were assigned at random to the experimental 
group and were allowed to participate in New Chance. The remaining one-third were assigned to the 
control group and were not allowed to participate, although they were free to seek and obtain services 
through other programs offering similar types of assistance. Because of the initial comparability of 
the two groups, the control group provides information on what the experiences of the women in the 
experimental group would have been in the absence of New Chance. Thus, a comparison of the two 
groups over time yields an estimate of the net impacts of the New Chance program, i.e., over and 
above the effects of the services that controls received. 

To assess the impacts of New Chance, follow-up information was to be obtained through in- 
home survey interviews with sample members at approximcicely 18 and 42 months after each was 
randomly assigned to the experimental or control group. The 18-month point was chosen for the first 
round of interviews because enrollees were allowed to remain in New Chance for up to 18 months. 
The 18-month survey was designed to measure the shon-term effects of the program, with particular 
emphasis on the mothers' education, fertility, irenting, and use of child care. Over 90 percent of 



the young women who were randomly assigned (2,106 of the 2,322) were interviewed at the 18-month 
point, and the surveys of 2,088 of these 2,106 respondents were complete enough to be used in the 
analysis. Thus, 2,088 women constituted the sample for most of this report's impact analyses, and 
their interviews were the primary data source used in those analyses. 

The longer-term effects of the program, with emphasis on the mothers' economic well-being 
and their children's development, are being measured through interviews and assessments completed 
approximately three and a half years (42 months) after random assignment. Additional sources of 
information for the evaluation in iude data on program participation from the program's Management 
Information System (MIS), observations of program operations and child care center functioning, and 
interviews with program staff. 

Finally, insights into sample members* behavior were provided by program staff and by a 
monograph based on in-depth interviews with 50 former New Chance enrollees conducted an average 
of 30 months after the young women left the program (Quint and Musick, 1994), These qualitative 
data indicate the complexities of the young women's lives and the many interrelated factors making 
for progress toward economic independence or slowing movement toward that goal. To convey a 
sense of these complexities and to illuminate certain issues raised by tlie implementation and impact 
fmdings, examples drawn from the monograph appear in boxes in this Executive Summary, 

The New Chance Sample 

A threshold question for the research was whether it would be feasible to recruit eligible young 
mothers to enroll voluntarily in a comprehensive and intensive program such as New Chance. 
Recruitment required ongoing effort and began at a point when many sites were still developing the 
program infrastrucmre. Nonetheless, most programs were able to reach the demonstration's 
recruitment goal of at least 150 applicants per site. 

♦ The New Chance programs succeeded in recruiting young mothers with 
educational and other barriers to employment* 

Altliough there was diversity among the program applicants, on the whole, they can be 
characterized as a highly disadvantaged group of young women. ^ As shown in Table 2, they averaged 
just under 19 years of age and, on average, had first given birth before they had reached the age of 
17. Most (77 percent) were members of minority groups, and fewer than one in 10 had ever been 
married. About ore-third already had two or more children, and the majority had a child who was 
younger than age 2. Indicative of their disaffection from school, 37 percent had dropped out before 



^New Chance targeted young mothers who did not have a high school diploma or GED and were receiving 
welfare. However, it was recognized that many needy young women would not meet all tlie eligibility criteria, 
so each site was allowed to accept for random assignment some applicants (up to 25 percent of all those it 
accepted) who were high school graduates but had low levels of reading skills and who were economically 
disadvantaged but not on AFDC. Only 11 percent of the entire research sample were admitted under this 
"window/' however. 
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TABLE 2 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEW CHANCE 
SAMPLE AT RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Average or 



Characteristic Percent 

Average age (years) 18.8 

Average age at first child's birth (years) 16.8 
Ethnicity (%) 

Black, non-Hispanic 52.4 

Hispanic 22.3 

White 22.7 

Other 2.5 

Ever married (%) 9.9 

Living with mother (%) 34.4 

Had more than 1 child (%) 35.1 

Average number of pregnancies 1 .9 

Average age of youngest child (years) 1.2 

Received high school diploma or GED (%) 6.3 

Average highest grade completed 9.9 

Average number of years since last attended school 2.4 

Average reading level (grade equivalent) 8.4 

Had no employment experience (%) 21.5 

Did not work in prior 12 months (%) 63.3 

Receiving AFDC on own or other^s grant {%) 94.8 

Family was ever on AFDC when applicant was growing up (%) 63.8 

CES-D (depression) Scale (a) (%) 

0-15 (not at risk) 47.0 

16-23 (at some risk) 25.9 

24-60 (at high risk) 27.2 

Sample size 2,088 



NOTES: Distributions may not total 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

(a) The Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression (CES-D) 
Scale is a widely used measure of depression; scores can range from zero to 60. 
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Lives in Flux 



Profiles from the New Chance monograph (Quint and Musick, 1994) illustrate the 
diversity of program participants and of their post-program courses of action. The data also 
suggest that progress toward self-sufficiency was rarely smooth and uninterrupted, even among 
young women who were relatively successful in New Chance and earned a GED while in the 
program. How much progress a young woman made in part reflected such personal qualities 
as resilience, motivation, and personableness; but the fluctuating, up-and-down nature of their 
lives is also attributable in part to the difficult, sometimes unpredictable circumstances in which 
they lived, tlie institutions with which they interacted, and the actions of other people who 
were central to their lives. (The young women described here have been given pseudonyms, 
and certain identifying details have been changed.) 

Jodie has displayed considerable persistence in the face of limited academic proficiency 
(she read at only the 7.0-grade level when she entered New Chance) and other difficulties. 
She took 15 months to get her GED: After failing the test the first time, she grew discouraged 
and took a four-month leave of absence from the program, but when she rejoined, she did 
well, and earned the ceuiricate four months later, when she was eight months pregnant with 
her third child. Like her two sisters, who were both nurse's aides (but who subsequently 
became addicted to drugs), Jodie entered a nurse's aide training program. She particularly 
liked working with old people in her clinical internship at Mountainside Nursing Home, even 
though she had to get up at 5 a.m. so that she could deliver her children to her mother's place 
before taking the 40-minute bus ride to Mountainside. At the end of the program, she took 
tlie test for certification, passing the written part but not the clinical part; she was too nervous, 
she explains, to demonstrate the various techniques correctly. She took that part again a few 
months later, passed it, and at the time of the interview, had been working at Mountainside 
for eight months, earning $7.20 an hour, and was off welfare. (She would prefer a job closer 
to home, but hasn't found one, and won't quit Mountainside until she has another position lined 
up.) Jodie managed to stay on track despite the fact that the father of her third child - they 
were formally engaged and had gone so far as to get the required blood test — got into a fight 
and had to flee the city for his life. At the time of the interview, Jodie had to cope with 
another problem: Her mother, a dependable source of free child care, had grown tired of the 
crime-ridden environment and had decided to move back to the small town where she was 
bom. V.Tien interviewed, Jodie had yet to find the low-cost child care for her three children 
that she will need in order to continue working. 

Immediately after earning her GED, Mercedes enrolled in a community college as a 
human services major but found one of her academic courses dauntingly hard. Hungry for 
male affection (her father, she recalls, often beat her with a strap, and her relationship with 
her stepfather is a difficult one), she began an affair with a married man and soon becam^e 
pregnant with her third child. Driving home intoxicated from a party, she was in a serious 
automobile accident from which it took weeks to recover, and she dropped out of college. Her 
baby, bom eight months later, died within hours after birth, and Mercedes was depressed for 
some time. When she came out of her depression, she decided to enroll in a training program 
to become an accountant but because she had dropped out of school, the local JTPA 
coordinating agency refused to pay tlie cost of child care for her children. Eventually, the 
JTPA coordinator relented, and Mercedes was able to enroll in the program. She earned A's 

(continued) 
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Lives in Flux (continued) 



and B's there and was due to receive her training certificate two months after the interview. 
Mercedes still goes out drinking a couple of weekends a month, but she is detennined to find 
a job and make something of herself; she is happy that her children see that she is going to 
school "so they know that life isn't just sitting on your butt collecting welfare." She has also 
decided that two children are enough, and her contraceptive practice is firmly under control. 
Her New Chance case manager says of Mercedes: "She has turned her life around." 

After receiving her GED, Yvonne, who wants to become an RN, held a New Chance- 
arranged work internship in a nursing home. She quit after about two months, citing her 
distress at seeing the nurse's aides and LPNs speaking roughly to the patients and even hitting 
them. At the time of the interview, she had been at home for more than a year and a half, 
except for a brief stint at a telemarketing job. Her explanation is that she wants to wait until 
her daughter, now four, is old enough for a full-day kindergarten. She claims there is no day 
care center - and for that matter, no one except her mother - that she trusts to care for her 
daughter. She also wants to shelter her child fi:om the drugs and violence and "negative 
people" who live all around her, feeling that if she raises her right at this juncture, her 
daughter won't, like so many other children, end up in the streets, using drugs, or dead. Once 
her child is in kindergarten, Yvonne plans to enter a training program. She figures that 
without additional training, it wcnH be worth her while to work, because the rent in her 
subsidized apartment will increase to reflect her earnings, and she will lose Medicaid coverage. 
Time will be the test of whether Yvonne will tran^ilate into action her expressed intention of 
rejoining the world of work. 

Anita registered low self-esteem and was quite depressed when she entered New Chance 
- feelings she may have concealed under the feisty, tough persona she presented to the world. 
(Her case manager described Anita as "crude, rude, and sharp" - one of the few young 
women on her caseload with whom the case manager had difficulty forming a close 
relationship.) Nonetheless, no one in Anita's family received welfare, and Anita seemed intent 
on becoming self-sufficient as well. After getting her GED, Anita enrolled in a skills training 
program. Five months later, e teacher with whom Anita didn't get along (and toward whom 
she was verbally abusive) accused her of having cheated. Anita hotly denied that she had 
cheated and left the program. She enrolled almost immediately in a proprietary college 
notorious for its exploitative practices and also became pregnant with her second child. Anita 
attended a program to become a legal secretary until her eighth month of pregnancy; but when 
she tried to re-enroll the next semester, after her daughter's birth, she was told that her student 
loan had gone into default and that she would have to pay $500 in order to return. Out of 
school for a year and a half at the time of the interview, Anita believes her outstanding loan 
will prevent her fi:om being admitted to another training program. (She is apparently mistaken 
in this belief, but she has severed her ties with New Chance and seems to have no one else 
who could set her straight on this issue.) She speaks of getting a job but has done little to find 
one. Part of the reason may be that she broke up with her live- in boytriend and has no one 
to take care of her children while she looks for work. 

(continued) 
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Lives in Flux (continued) 

Julia, a bright and articulate young woman, did so well in New Chance that the program 
coordinator at her site often asked her to help with recruitment by talking about her 
experiences in the program before groups of young mothers at local welfare offices. After 
receiving her GED, she enrolled in a community college. Her choice of accounting as a major 
seems both realistic and muddled (and clearly illustrates the need for better vocational 
guidance): She reasoned that the occupation was a stable one ("everybody could always use 
an accountant") and saw it as a good way to improve her skills ("I was never good with 
numbers and math and adding and everything, and I thought, well, this is a good opportunity 
for me to get better at my math"). However, at the very beginning of her first term, her 
daughter became very sick and had to be hospitalized for over a week. Spending all her time 
at the hospital, Julia fell behind in her classes and decided to take the semester off. She ended 
up essentially spending the next year at home with her daughter, and at the time she was 
interviewed, she was uncertain whether she would return to school, get a job, or both. Along 
with her daughter's illness, an unintended pregnancy and a passionate romance consumed her 
energy and disrupted her progress. She opted to give the baby up for adoption, an act that she 
felt was right but caused her considerable pain and estrangement from her mother, who wanted 
her to keep the child. Shortly thereafter, she became deeply involved with a man with whom 
she lived for a while and who she hoped would many her, but who turned out to be abusive 
(and possibly involved in illegal activities as well). On the positive side, Julia appears to be 
a loving and concerned mother; the shabbily ftimished room in which she lives has a number 
of children's books, and the recognition that her fierce fights with her boyfriend were terrifying 
to the little girl was one factor that led her to end the relationship. 

Edna, the mother of a five-year-old, started receiving AFDC when she was pregnant and 
has been on the welfare rolls for six years. For the last couple of years, she has been using 
public assistance as a vehicle for moving forward and for investing in herself: after receiving 
her GED, she enrolled in a two-year business skills training program offered by a community 
college, attending during the summers as well as the school year. She studies several hours 
a day and has earned a 3.85 grade average, although her efforts have been accompanied by 
isolation from friends and stress-induced illnesses. Edna's mother, while helping out by caring 
for her granddaughter while Edna is in school, provides litde consistent psychological support, 
often telling Edna that all her efforts will go for naught. On the other hand, her sister has 
been a source of unswerving emotional, financial, and practical assistance. For four years, 
Edna has been in an ambivalence-filled relationship with Pete: Although he is resentful of the 
time she spends on schoolwork and fearful that she will leave him for someone more 
successful, she thinks of herself at a "one-man woman." She practices contraception faithfully 
and is determined to persevere in her studies, get a job as an administrative assistant, and once 
she is working, continue attending college part-time for an associate's degree, and ultimately, 
become a paralegal. The steadfastness of purpose that characterizes her present activity stems 
from the time after her daughter was bom when, abandoned by the child's father, Edna entered 
a period of deep depression: "1 was real depressed for a long time, for a lot of years. All 
those years that I didn't go to school, I was really depressed. I was just in my room, I didn't 
know what to do. So that's why I have all this determination to do something, because I don't 
want to ever feel tliat way again." 
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their first pregnancy. Applicants had typically been out of school for more than two years and had 
reading skills just above the 8.0-grade level. While most had some work experience, few had worked 
full-time over a sustained period (not shown in the tzWc); the majority had not worked at all in the 12 
months prior to applying to the program. Most (64 percent) had been raised in families that had 
received welfare at some point in their childhood. While feelings of depression tend to fluctuate over 
time, it is noteworthy that at the time they applied to New Chance, 53 percent of the young mothers 
- more than twice the proportion in the general population - had a score on a widely used scale that 
indicates an above-average risk of clinical depression. 

In short, the young women applying to New Chance had characteristics that, for many, would 
pose a challenge for speedy progress toward a GED. They typically had been out of school for 
lengtliy periods, and had low levels of basic skills. They were also mostly adolescents, not yet fully 
mature nor certain of their goals. And they were responsible for the care of very young children. 

Findings on the Implementation and Costs of New Chance 

The feasibility of mounting a complex and comprehensive program like New Chance within a 
variety of geographical and administrative contexts was a key question for the evaluation, because of 
its relevance to possible replication of tlie model and its importance to an understanding of program 
impacts: If the program was not adequately implemented, then the impact analysis might not be a fair 
test of what the model could achieve. As indicated in Table 1, the backgrounds of the New Chance 
sites v;ere diverse; furthermore, no site had previously offered all the services covered by the program 
model. Thus, the ability of sites to implement the model could not be taken for granted. 

• The 16 demonstration sites, put in place f>l\ the Phase I components; with 
only a few exceptions^ the sites were able to offer the required hours of each 
service that were prescribed by the program guidelines* 

Despite the different service traditions of the sponsor agencies - and despite a start-up period 
of only about six to eight months - the sites were all able to mount the Phase I components of the 
New Chance model and to deliver a treatment that was reasonably uniform. However, building the 
program infrastructure required considerable and ongoing effort; the programs have continued to 
evolve and mature over time. 

At ail sites, education was a central activity during Phase I, usually scheduled for about 12 to 
15 hours per week. Parenting and life skills classes were each scheduled for about 2 hours weeklj 
during the first phase. Education proved to be one of the easiest components to implement, in part 
because most sites had prior experience in offering education classes and in part because enrollees 
were themselves interested in getting their GED certificate. 

Employability development services and individual counseling relating to family planning posed 
the greatest challenges. Case managers, because of personal discomfort, lack of expertise, or time 
constraints, did not consistently follow up on the young women's family planning practices in 
individual counseling sessions. The implementation of such activities as career exploration and pre- 
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employment skills instruction was hampered by such factors as time constraints and the lack of suitable 
curricular materials. 

• The quality of child care at the on-site day care centers was generally 
congruent with child care experts^ guidelines; moreover, the care was of 
higher quality than that typically provided by child care centers serving 
primarily low-income families. 

Regular child care was provided to New Chance participants at 9 of the 16 sites, and two 
additional sites offered child care on a temporary, drop-in basis. Programs without on-site facilities 
helped participants with their child care arrangements, often through linkages with nearby child care 
centers. Bastd on questionnaires completed by staff at the on-site centers, it was determined that the 
New Chance child care centers generally met or exceeded experts' standards in terms of structural 
characteristics such as group size and child-to-staff ratios. Additionally, observers who were trained 
to rate various aspects of child care visited 1 1 centers (including four off-site centers) and found that 
they were providing good-qualit>' care that compared favorably to the ce^p. provided in centers serving 
similar families, based on data from two major studies of child care centers. 

• Phase II activities proved more difficult to implement, and were less uniform 
across sites, than the Phase I components. 

Phase II activities, mostly delivered off-site, required considerable individualized attention. 
Staff had to find an appropriate activity from those available in the community to meet participants' 
needs, interests, and abilities, and in many cases this was not an easy task. Phase II activities typically 
required New Chance staff to coordinate with outside agencies (for skills training, work internships, 
or college enrollment), and these agencies often had few or no mechanisms for addressing the complex 
needs and problems of this population. Moreover, because of the demands of their on-site caseloads, 
case managers were seldom able to maintain the biweekly contact with off-site participants that was 
specified in the program guidelines. 

• Sponsor agencies spent an average of $5,073 per experimental, excluding 
child care costs, operating New Chance. Child care costs amounted to an 
additional $2,573 per experimental. 

Excluding child care costs, sponsor agencies spent an average of $5,073 per experimental on New 
Chance. Again excluding child care costs other agencies that provided or helped to p.v'ovide services 
to New Chance participants spent $1,380 per experimental. Total child care costs from both kinds of 
agencies averaged $2,573 per experimental. Thus, the total sponsor and other agency cost of New 
Chance averaged $9,026 per experimental; it ranged from $4,758 to $16,846, depending on the site. 
Nearly triree-quarters of New Chance's total cost was attributable to child care, case management, and 
education. 

These estimates represent the gross costs of the program. The net cost of New Chance - the 
difference between what was spent on experimentals and what was spent on controls, who received 
extensive services on their own — will be presented in the benefit-cost analysis in the final New 
Chance report. 
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Fin dings on Participation 



TJ.ie participation findings indicate that while many enrollees - especially GED recipients - 
received the comprehensive and intensive treatment that was intended, the majority of all enrollees 
received a less intensive, less employment-oriented set of services. 

• The majority of enrollees (89 percent) took part in one or more Phase I 
activities. Sixty-five percent of GED earners participated in skills training 
or a work internship, the principal Phase II activities, but only 25 percent 
of the non-GED earners did so. 

About 89 percent of the enrollees participated in at least one program activity. On average 
(including zero hours for the 11 percent who did not participate at all), the young women participated 
in New Chance activities for about 300 hours. One-fourth of all enrollees had between one and 100 
hours of activity, while nearly another fourth had more than 500 hours. 

The program guidelines stated that participants should move into Phase II activities after 
receiving their GED certificate, or by the fifth month in the program if the GED had not been 
obtained. In practice, program staff principally placed GED completers in Phase II activities, and 
almost two-thirds of those who earned a GED participated in skills training or a work internship. 
Yorag women who were still enrolled at the fifth month but had not yet passed the GED test were 
encouraged to continue working toward that goal, rather than to move into a Phace II component. In 
addition, many young women, especially those experiencing little academic success, left the program 
early. As a consequence, only 25 percent of those without a GED by the 18-month point had 
participated in skills training or a work internship. 

Most young women rated their experience in New Chance favorably and reported especially 
liking the program staff; the caring, support, and individual attention they received; the other students; 
and the opportunity the program afforded to meet new smdents. Nonetheless, absenteeism was a 
coirjnon problem at most sites; MDRC staff who monitored program operations noted that, on a 
typical day, only half of those enrolled were acmally present. In general, women who were initially 
the most disadvantaged, educationally and otherwise, tended to have fewer hours of participation. 
Reasons for absenteeism cited by the young women included: their own illnesses (including pregnancy- 
related discomforts) and those of their children, disruptions in child care arrangements, conflicting 
appointments, and lack of support or active discouragement from family members or boyfriends. 

The typical enroUee w^s active in the program for about six months, with the months of activity 
not necessarily being continuous: Periods of program activity were sometimes interspersed with periods 
of inactivity. 

♦ Women in the experimental group received more services than women in the 
control group during the 18 months of follow-up. However, a very high 
percentage of the control group had participated in various activities, 
especially education programs. 

As a voluntary program, New Chance attracted young mothers who were presumably motivated 
(at least at the time they applied to New Chance) to receive the services the program offered. Thus, 
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many of the women who were randomly assigned to the control group (and who therefore could not 
participate in New Chance activities) were likely to go elsewhere in their communities for education, 
skills training, and other services. The impact analysis examined whether there were differences in 
participation levels between the two research groups. 

Table 3 shows the experimental-control differences in the percentage of young mothers who 
participated in various activities through 18 months of follow-up and, in the right-hand panel, die 
average number of weeks of participation in education and employment-related services. The majority 
of women in both groups panicipated in some type of education program after random assignment, 
but experimental (85 percent) were more likely than controls (60 percent) to do so. Moreover, 
experimental averaged nearly twice as many weeks in education programs as controls (26 versus 14 
weeks, respectively), indicating that experimental group members who received education services 
participated longer, on average, than did control group members. 

Experimental-control group differences were especially large with regard to parenting and other 
personal development services. For example, more than three times as many experimentals as controls 
participated in parenting classes, family planning classes, and health education during the 18 months 
of follow-up. These panicipation patterns probably reflect the fact that many of the young mothers in 
both research groups were primarily seeking education services when they applied to New Chance. 
Apparently, control group members did not pursue personal development services on their own, and 
such services may not have been offered at the programs where they obtained education. 

Overall, the experimental-control group differences were consistent across a variety of services, 
but the differences were most pronounced during the first few months after random assignment and 
diminished over time. At the 18-month point (not shown in the table), the two groups were equally 
likely to be participating in various education or employment programs, with one exception: More 
experimentals (5 percent) than controls (3 percent) were attending college at follow-up. 

Impacts on Educational Attainment and Achievement 

The most important short-term goal of New Chance, and of the participants themselves, was 
the improvement of their education credentials. 

• By the 18-month point, a higher percentage of women in the experimental 
group than in the control group had obtained a GED certificate, and a 
higher percentage had earned credits toward a college degree. 

Table 4 shows that 37 percent of the experimentals versus 21 percent of the controls had earned 
a GED certificate by the time of the 18-month follow-up. Experimentals were actually less likely to 
have received a high school diploma than controls, reflecting the fact that New Chance did not offer 
high school classes, while a small minority of controls returned to high school. Taken together, a 
higher proportion of experimentals (43 percent) tiian controls (30 percent) achieved a diploma or GED. 

New Chance's positive effect on attainment of a GED was statistically significant for virtually 
all subgroups of women (not shown in the table). A major exception was women who read below the 
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TABLE 3 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON SERVICES RECEIVED WITHIN 
18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Ever Participated in Activity (%) 



Average Weeks of Participation (b) 



ACUVliy ^^a^ 


CrApcnmcnioio 


L^onirois 


i^^uicrcnvc 


i^ApcniiiciiuUo 




i^iiicrcncc 


Any education program 


85.3 


60.4 




25.7 


13.9 


11.8 *** 


Basic education/GED 


79.4 


47.1 


32 4 *** 


20.7 


8.7 


12.0 *** 


High school 


2.5 


3.6 


-1.1 


0.6 


0.8 


-0.2 


College 


12.5 


7.9 


4^ *** 


3.3 


2.1 


2 J ** 


Other education (c) 


20.1 


17.8 


2.3 


5.2 


4.9 


0.3 


Skills training/unpaid work 


35.2 


23.3 


11.8 *** 


8.2 


5.4 


2.8 *** 


Skills training 


33.3 


22.5 


10.8 *** 


7.6 


5.1 


2.5 *** 


Unpaid work 


6.3 


2.2 


4 J *** 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 ** 


Other services 














Parenting classes 


66.5 


20.6 


45 9 *** 


N/A . 


N/A 


N/A 


Family planning classes 


51.7 


11.9 


39 g *** 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Health education classes 


49.3 


11.0 


38.3 *** 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Personal counseling 


40.9 


14.6 


26.4 *** 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Job counseling 


53.6 


19.4 


34.2 *** 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Life skills classes 


51.6 


12.4 


39 2 *** 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Sample size 


1,408 


680 




1.408 


680 





NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all sample members, including those who did not 
participate in the activity and experimentals who did not participate in New Chance. Rounding may cause slight 
discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Statistical significance levels ai-e indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(a) The services listed* with the exception of high school classes, are major components of the 
New Chance model. For controls* services were obtained at programs or agencies oUier than New 
Chance. For experimentals, the services were obtained either at New Chance or, if they were 

served by additional programs, elsewhere. 

(b) N/A indicates that data were not available. 

(c) Includes proprietary schools. 
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TABLE 4 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND 
ACHIEVEMENT AT 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome 



Experimentals Controls 



Difference 



Education aedential at 18 months (a) ( ' ) 
GED or high school diploma 
GED 

High school diploma 
Trade certificate or license 
Credits toward A. A. or B.A. degree 

Average TABE reading score at 18 months (b, c) 

Distribution of reading levels at follow-up (c) (%) 
7th grade or below 
8tli or 9th grade 
lOth or nth grade 
12th grade or above 



43.1 
36.8 

6.6 
12.5 

9.8 

748.7 



41.4 
30.6 
9.6 
18.4 



30.0 
21.1 

9.2 
12.4 

7.1 

748.3 



41.7 
28.5 
11.9 
17.9 



]^ *** 

15.8 *** 
-2.6 *** 
0.1 

2.6 ** 
0.4 

-0.4 

2.1 
-2.3 

0.5 



Sample size 



1,408 



680 



NOTES: Calculations included data for sample members who had values of zero for outcomes 
and for experimentals who did not participate in New Chance. Rounding may cause slight 
discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 
*= 10 percent. 

(a) The percentages shown are for all sample members, including the 6 percent who 
had already achieved a high school diploma' or GED when they applied to the program. 

(b) The test administered was the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE), Survey 
Form, a 30-item test of reading vocabulary and reading comprehension. The scores shown are 
equivalent to a 7.8-grade reading level. 

(c) Hie sample size for the TABE was 1,374 experimentals and 672 controls. 
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sixth-grade level when they applied to the program: About 20 percent of these women - among both 
experimentals and controls - received a GED or high school diploma. 

There were no group differences with respect to receipt of a trade certificate or license at 
follow-up. However, consistent with their higher rates of enrollment in college programs, 
experimentals were more likely than controls to have accrued credits toward a college degree. 

• The experimental and control groups had similar average scores on a test of 
literacy administered at the 18-month interview. 

As shown in Table 4, the scores on a brief literacy test administered at the 18-month interview 
were virtually identical for experimentals and controls - scores that represent reading skills at the 7 8- 
grade level. About 40 percent of each group had reading scores at or below the seventh-grade level 
at follow-up. Thus, the program's impacts on attainment of an education credential were not matched 
by impacts on educational achievement (specifically, reading scores), a discrepancy that possibly 
reflects differences in what the GED test and the literacy test measure. 



Impacts on Fertility and Living Arrangements 

New Chance sought to improve the young mothers' prospects for long-term self-sufficiency by 
encouraging them to postpone subsequent pregnancies. The program model included instruction on 
contraceptive options, linkages with family planning providers, and life skills classes that covered 
decision-making relating to sexuality and reproduction. 

• Women in the experimental and control groups had comparably high rates 
of births during the follow-up period. However, the experimental group 
reported a higher rate of pregnancies and a higher rate of abortions. 

Although only 18 months had elapsed between random assignment and the follow-up interview 
(and despite the fact that women who were pregnant when they applied were not eligible for New 
Chance), more than one out of four young mothers in both the experimental and control groups had 
had another baby during the follow-up period (see Table 5). Moreover, more than half of each group 
of women had gotten pregnant again since random assignment, with a higher rate of pregnancy among 
the experimentals than among the controls. The vast majority of the post-random assignment 
pregnancies in this sample (87 percent) VyCre reported to have been unplanned. A minority of 
pregnancies in the two groups were reported to have been terminated by abortions, but the rate was 
higher among the experimentals. 

Women in the experimental group were actually somewhat more likely tiian controls to have 
planned a pregnancy. Moreover, they were more likely to say that they expected that they would have 
another child within two to four years. At the time of the follow-up interview, more experimentals 
than controls were at risk of another pregnancy because they were not using contraception regularly. 

The findings with regard to subsequent pregnancy, while inconsistent with the intent of New 
Clrmce, are consistent with findings from other evaluations. As noted above, most programs for 
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TABLE 5 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON FERl ILITY-RELATED OUTCOMES 
THROUGH 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome . Experimentals (%) Controls (%) Difference 

Had one or more post-random assignment 

Pregnancy (a) 57.0 53.0 4.0 * 

Planned pregnancy 8.0 6.1 1.9 

Unplanned pregnancy 49.5 47.8 1.7 

Birth 28.4 26.2 2.2 

Abortion 14.9 11.1 3.8 ** 

Miscarriage 8.4 9.5 -1.1 

Future childbearing expectations 

Expects to have no more children 53.5 56. 1 -2.6 

Expects to have another child within next 12 months 7.2 9.1 - 1 .9 

Expects to have another child in 13-48 months 21 .5 15.7 5.8 ** 

Expects to have another child in 49 months or more 17.8 19.1 -1.3 

Birth control status at follow-up 

Sexually abstinent, not pregnant 17.8 19.5 -1 .7 

Sexually active, contracepting regularly 37.0 41.0 -4.0 * 

Sexually active, not contracepting regularly 30.2 25.2 4.9 ** 

Pregnant 15.0 14.3 0.8 

Sample size (b) 1,366 658 



NOTES: Calculations included data for sample members who had values of zero for outcomes and for 
experimentals who did not participate in New Chance. Rounding may cause slight disaepancies 
in sums and differences. 

Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(a) Because some women had more than one subsequent pregnancy, the percentages 
with a planned and unplanned pregnancy do not total dae percentage wida any subsequent pregnancy. 

(b) A slighdy smaller number of experimentals and controls responded to fertility-related 
questions^ resulting in a total sample size of 2,024. The question on future childbearing expectations 
was asked of half the research sample, selected at random. 
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disadvantaged young modiers have found that it is extremely difficult to reduce the rate of subsequent 
pregnancies and birtiis among women who gave birth as teenagers; in several such programs, births 
to program participants have acmally exceeded those o members of a control or comparison group. 

• Women in the experimental group were more likely than those in the control 
group to be living with a partner or husband at follow-up, while women in 
the control group were more likely than women in the experimental group 
to be living with a parent or grandparent. 

At the time of the follow-up interview, when these young women averaged about 20 years of 
age, 35 percent of the controls, compared to 28 percent of the experimentals, were living in a 
household that included a parent or grandparent. In contrast, more experimentals (23 percent) than 
controls (20 percent) were living with a partner or husband with no parent present; approximately 8 
percent of both experimentals and controls were married at the 18-month point. Thirty-six percent of 
the experimentals and 34 percent of the controls were living alone v/ith their children, without any 
other adult. Affecting participants' living arrangements was not a specific objective of New Chance, 
but the impact possibly reflects the program's assistance with housing for participants whose living 
arrangements were in crisis. 

Women who were living with a parmer or husband at follow-up were more likely than women 
in other living arrangements to have had a pregnancy and birth since random assignment (and were 
less likely to be contracepting regularly). However, they were also more likely to be employed at the 
time of the 18-month interview, and considerably less likely t'» be receiving welfare. 

• The program's impact on subsequent pregnancy occurred only in 
coixjunction with coresidence with a partner or husband at the time of the 
18-month follow-up. 



Factors Influencing Contraceptive Behavior: 
One Young Woman Story 

At the time she was interviewed for the New Chance monograph (Quint and Musick, 
1994), Virginia was not using contraception of any kind. Her story illustrates the many 
factors that could contribute to a young woman*s becoming pregnant again, including the 
contraceptive ignorance that persisted despite extensive efforts on the part of the New Chance 
programs to provide detailed family planning information. 

Despite the fact that Virginia already had had one post-GED pregnancy that resulted in 
a therapeutic abortion, she was convinced that her body would react badly to birth control 
pills, and she was unfamiliar with or distrustful of other contraceptive methods. Moreover, 
her boyfriend wanted her to have a child by him: *He wants a baby bad, you know, 'cause, 
like, he always say all his friends got kids and he don*t." She also had no immediate career 
goals that would provide the impetus to delay childbearing. Finally, she did not believe that 
a new baby would interfere with her life plans; her nieces or her friends, she was sure, would 
be willing to babysit for her: "So I don't think one more child would have interfered." 
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When living arrangements and subsequent pregnancy were considered jointly, the experimental 
group differed from the control group only with respect to both living with a partner and having had 
a pregnancy since random assignment - a situation that was true for 16 percent of the experimentals 
and 13 percent of the controls. Comparable percentages of women in both groups dud gotten pregnant 
but were not living with a partner or husband at follow-up (40 percent of each group). 

• The program^s impact on GED attainment was sustained even among those 
with a post-random assignment pregnancy. 

A higher percentage of women in the experunental group (21 percent) than in the control group 
(13 percent) obtained a GED certificate despite having had a pregnancy during the follow-up period. 
In contrast, controls (40 percent) were more likely than experimentals (35 percent) to have had a 
pregnancy without achieving their GED. 



Impacts on Women^s Health and Emotional Weil-Being 

New Chance aimed to improve the health practices of participants and to facilitate access to 
appropriate health care services. Through its supportive and personalized environment. New Chance 
also sought to foster positive emotional growth among participants. 

• With respect to the measured health outcomes for the mothers, there were 
no program effects. 

The 18-month survey included a limited number of questions regarding the mothers' health and 
health care. There were no differences between the two research groups on any of these measures. 
For example, women in the experimental and control groups were equally likely to rate their health 
as very good or excellent; to have had sick days in bed and to have been hospitalized since random 
assignment (other than for childbirth); to have had a sexually transmitted disease in the previous year; 
to have used drugs in the month prior to the interview; and to have gotten high on alcohol at least once 
in the prior month. (In both research groups, only a minority of young mothers - 14 percent of the 
expermientals and 13 percent of the controls - said that they had used drugs the previous month, but 
37 percent of the experimentals and 39 percent of the controls reported having gotten high on alcohol; 
neither of these differences was statistical! ' significant.) The groups were also similar with respect 
to health care coverage at follow-up. 

• Levels of depression and stress were comparable among the experimental 
and control group women at follow-up. However, experimental group 
women were at an advantage with respect to two indicators of social 
support. 

Although both groups had more favorable scores on the depression scale at follow-up than at 
random assignment, nearly half of the women (45 percent of the experimental group and 44 percent 
uf the control group) obtained a score indicative of being at risk of clinical depression. Controls 
actually had slightly more improved scores on the depression scale than experimentals. Experimentals 
were, however, less likely than controls to report that they had no one to turn to for emotional support. 
Moreover, when asked to rate their satisfaction with available social suppoit, experimentals gave a 
higher rating than controls. The two groups were comparable on a scale that measures daily stress 
and on a scale that measures perceived control over life events. Overall, then, program impacts on 
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indicators of emotional well-being were mixed, and the observed experimental-control group 
differences tended to be small. 



Impacts Relating to Children 

At the 18-month inten^iew, impacts relating to sample members' children were measured in 
three areas: parenting attimdes and the quality of the home environment, child care, and health and 
health care.^ 

• The home environments of children of experimental and control group 
members were largely similar, but children of experimental gi'oup members 
were living in home environments that were more emotionally supportive* 
Mothers in the experimental group also reported less authoritarian 
childrearing attitudes* 

At the 18-month interview, the overall quality of the children's home environment was measured 
with a short form of the widely used Home Observation for Measurement of the Environment (HOME) 
Scale. Scores on the HOME*s Emotional Support subscale - a subscale that measures the degree to 
which the mother's interactions with her child are characterized by warmth and supportiveness - were 
more favorable for the experimental group than for the control group. The impact on this subscale is 
noteworthy because the measure is based almost entirely on interviewer observations of mother-child 
interactions rather than on the mothers' own reports and because, unlike some of the other subscales, 
a family's material well-being did not affect the score it received. However, the magnitude of the 
impact on the Emotional Support subscale was small. Moreover, there were no group differences on 
the total HOME scale, nor on subscales that measure cognitive stimulation, the quality of the physical 
environment, or the level of harsh discipline in the home. 

The 18-month interviews also included three brief parenting scales. Experimental and control 
group mothers had similar scores on the >4aternal Warmth/Responsiveness and Parenting Stress scales. 
However, the experimentals had lower average scores than controls on the Maternal 
Control/Punitiveness Scale - a scale designed to tap the mother's authoritarian (versus a more 
democratic or permissive) style of raising and disciplining a child. Overall, then. New Chance's 
impacts on parenting and the home environment were modest, but all observed group differences were 
in a positive direction. 

• Children of experimental group members were more likely than children of 
control group members to have been in a non-maternal child care 
arrangement after random assignment, and were especially more likely to 
have used center-based child care. Children of experimental group members 
were also more likely to have been in a regular child care arrangement prior 
to age 1. 



^These data were gathered only for one child of each sample member, selected at random from the 
children she had at the time of random assignment. However, as noted in Table 2, about two-thirds of the 
sample had only one child at that point. 
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Tne majority of control group members' children (85 percent) had spent some time in a regular 
child care arrangement since random assignment, but experimental group members' children were even 
more likely to have done so (95 percent). Moreover, experimentals' children had spent more time 
during the follow-up period in child care and were more likely to have entered child care before their 
first birthday. Control group mothers were most likely to have used child care provided by a 
grandparent (43 percent), and experimental group mothers were equally likely to have used this type 
of arrangement. However, nearly twice as many experimentals (63 percent) as controls (33 percent) 
had placed their child in a child care center during the follow-up period. Over half of all experimental 
group mothers had used child care that was directly provided on-site by the New Chance programs. 

Differences between the groups with respect to child care patterns diminished over time. About 
half of both experimental' and contpels' children were in child care at follow-up, and the two groups 
used similar types of arrangements at that point. Nevertheless, children in the two groups were clearly 
exposed to different types of child care during the year and a half after random assignment, and these 
experiences may have effects on the children's later developmental status. 

• Children's health outcomes were mostly comparable in the two groups* 

Based on the limited number of questions on children's health outcomes that were included in 
the 18-month survey, the two groups of children appeared to be similar at follow-up. Children of 
experimental and control group members were comparable with respect to maternal ratings of their 
overall health, number of sick days in bed and incidence of hospitalizations since random assignment, 
incidence of injuries and accidents during the follow-up period, and health care coverage. However, 
while the vast majority of mothers said that they had a particular doctor or clinic for their children, 
experimentals were more likely than controls to give that response. 



Impacts on Employment, Earnings, and Welfare Receipt 

New Chance was designed with the expectation that higher levels of initial investment in 
education and employment-related programs by the experimental group would translate into levels of 
educational attainment higher than the control group's and, eventually (although not necessarily at the 
18-month point), into better labor market outcomes and lower rates of welfare receipt. 

• Control group women were more likely than experimental group women to 
have been employed in the first few months after random assignment, but 
employment rates for the two groups converged over time. More than 40 
percent of each group had been employed at some point during the follow-up 
period. 

As indicated in Table 6, small percentages of the two groups had worked in the first two 
quarters after random assignment, but a higher percentage of controls had done so. This pattern is 
consistent with the fact that women in the experimental group initially spent more time in human 
capital development activities (education and training) that interfered with labor fo^ :e participation, 
resulting in some short-term employment losses relative to the control group. This phenomenon is 
frequently observed in programs for disadvantaged groups. However, the reduction in employment 
was relatively small: On average, controls worked less than two weeks more than experimentals since 
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TABLE 6 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE RECEIPT 
THROUC ri 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome and Follow-Up Period 



Experimentals Controls 



Difference 



Ever employed (%) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Monttis 7-9 
Months 10-12 
Months 13-15 
Months 16-18 

Months 1-18 

Average number of weeks employed in 
months 1-18 

Average earnings in months 1-18 (S) 

Ever received AFDC (%) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 
Months 13-15 
Months 16-18 

Months 1-18 

Receiving welfare at 18 months (%) 

Average total income in the month prior 
to the follow-up interview (a) (S) 



8.0 
14.4 
17.9 
18.5 
22.3 
26.8 

42.6 

9.1 
1,366 

95.7 
93.9 
91.2 
89.8 
88.3 
88.6 

98.0 

82.1 

802 



12.7 
19.2 
20.3 
21.2 
23.8 
26.3 

44.9 



10.8 
1,708 

94.8 
91.0 
89.2 
88.7 
88.6 
87.6 

97.6 

81.5 

799 



_4 8 *** 
-2.4 
-2.7 
-1.5 
0.4 

-2.2 



-1.8 ** 
-342 ** 



1.0 

2 9 *** 

2.0 
1.0 
-0.3 
1.0 



0.5 
0.7 



Sample si^e 



1,408 



680 



NOTES: Calculations included data for sample members who had values of zero for 
outcomes and for experimentals who did not participate in New Chance. Rounding may cause 
slight disaepancies in s)mis and differences. 

Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 
* = 10 percent. 

(a) Total income consists of AFDC, food stamps, and earnings (for the sample 
member and her husband or partner), and some other sources. 
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random assignment, and the two groups' employment rates at the end of the follow-up period were 
comparable. 

Overall, 43 percent of experimentals and 45 percent of controls had worked at some point after 
random assignment. The jobs were typically of brief duration: About half the jobs that began within 
a year after random assignment ended within three months after they started (not shown in the table). 
The majority of jobs ended when the young mothers quit them, reportedly for such reasons as 
problems with supervisors and other job-related issues, lack of child care or a preference for being 
with their children, insufficient pay or inconvenient hours, and pregnancy. 

• Control group members averaged higher cumulative earnings than 
experimental group members over the 18 months of follow-up. 

Controls earned, on average, $342 more than experimentals during the 18 months of follow-up. 
Tne negative program impact on earnings was much more substantial among those women who initially 
had more work experience - the group for whom the opportunity cost of program participation could 
have been expected to be especially high. For example, among those who had been employed during 
the year before random assignment, controls earned about $700 more than experimentals during the 
follow-up period. In contrast, the group difference among those who had never worked before random 
assignment was under $200 (not shown in the table). 

• Over 80 percent of the women in each of the research groups were on 
welfare throughout the 18 months of follow-up; there were no substantial 
program impacts on AFDC receipt. 

Nearly all of the women in both groups received AFDC at some point during tlie follow-up 
period. Although controls were somewhat less likely than experimentals to have received AFDC 
during months 4 to 6 following random assignment, overall the two groups received welfare for a 
comparable number of months (about 16 of the 18 months, on average). More than 80 percent of the 
women in both groups were still on welfare at the time of the 18-month follow-up interview. 

At the 18-month point. New Chance had no impacts on income sources, i.e. , the extent to which 
the young mothers' incomes derived from welfare payments, earnings, child suppon, or other sources 
(not shown in tables). The two groups also iiad comparable ar.iounts of total measured income, 
averaging about $800 in the month prior to the 18-month interview. However, the program did affect 
a non-cash contribution to family resources: Experimentals were more likely than controls to be living 
in public housing or to be receiving rent assistance at follow-up: 35 percent versus 30 percent, 
respectively (not shown in tables). 

Taken together, the 18-month findings indicate that there was an initial opportunity cost of 
participating in New Chance. However, the group difference in cumulative earnings was fairly small, 
as were the effects on welfare receipt. The trend over time indicates that the experimental group had 
caught up with the control group in terms of employment by the end of the 18 months of follow-up. 

• Experimental group members were more likely than control group members 
to have been involved in a '^skill-building*' activity (deflned as employment 
or being in school or training), but the two groups were equally likely to be 
in such an activity at the end of the follow-up period. 
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Experiences Working and Looking for Work 



Qualitative data collected for the New Chance monograph (Quint and Musick, 1994) 
suggest that young women's experiences in the world of work reflect both the expectations 
(sometimes mature > sometimes unrealistic) that young women brought to die workplace and 
the realities they encountered there - realities that included poor supervision and outright 
discrimination. 

A motivated but extremely obese young woman (she lost over 50 pounds while she was 
in New Chance but subsequently regained them) , Kelly successfully completed an office skills 
training course. She then spent three months looking for work but was unable to get a private- 
sector job. She was eventually hired by the welfare agency, first for an unpaid "workfare" 
position and then for a nine-month subsidized job, at which she was working at the time she 
was interviewed. Kelly found that working did not benefit her financially: Her earnings 
brought iitx one doUar over the income limit to receive assistance with child care expenses, 
and she had ic^ nay $266 a month for care for her four-year-old son. Her rent, although still 
subsidized, rose from $18 to $204 a month, and she no longer received food stamps. 
Nonetheless, asked if there were times she would rather be on welfare, she replied firmly, 
"No." Kelly (and many other respondents) spoke of the feelings of independence derived from 
working, and the loss of self-esteem experienced while on welfare. Although Kelly's 
supervisor at the welfare agency was pleased with her performance, the position was a 
temporary one, with no guarantee that she would be "rolled over" into a permanent position; 
and her obesity (which seems at least in part a response to the stresses she faces) puts her 
ability to fmd a private-sector job in serious question. 

After Nina received a certificate as a medical secretary, she held two part-time jobs 
before fmding one she really wanted, working full-time at two franchises of a nationwide chain 
of opticians. Nina and another Mexican- American young woman were employed at the stores 
as optometrists' technicians; so were two white young women. All the optometiists were 
white. Nina was excited when she started, but she soon found that a supervisor automatically 
credited one of the white technicians for things Nina had done, despite the fact that the white 
yoimg woman consistently came in late and chatted for hours on the phone with friends when 
the bosses weren't around. Nina a^so discovered that the optometrists seldom engaged the 
Mexican- American young women in friendly conversation. At the same time, Nina was 
undergoing a good deal of non-work-related stress: Her husband, who was in the military, was 
about to return from service in the Gulf War. The last straw at work came when she found 
out that she and the other Mexican- American employee were earning less than the two white 
women, although all four had been employed for about the same length of time - and that 
even with the raise she was scheduled to get, the differential would remain. Nina quit without 
giving notice, an act she now regrets; she says she should have spoken with a supervisor about 
the situation. In retrospect, she feels she was reacting to a number of pressures that made her 
"explode": as she recalls, "At the time, I had strong feelings about quitting. I seen things and 
it hurt me. ..." 

(continued) 
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Experiences Working and Looking for Work (continued) 

Natalie was referred by the state employment service to a position as a maid in a motel. 
She liked cleaning and feels she did good work - it took her only 15 minutes to clean a room 
that would take others 20 or 25 minutes - but she quit after two months, saying, "I just could 
not ge. along with the guy that owned it." For one thing, Natalie felt that the owner should 
have explained to her just how he wanted things done (e.g., how many bars of soap should be 
left, how the bed should be made) instead of leaving the training to another maid. She also 
felt that the way the owner ran the place created needless problems for her. For example, 
because he did not provide enough clean sheets early in the day, the maids had to clean all the 
rooms and then go back to make the beds, an unnecessary and tinae-consuming procedure that 
she worried would interfere with her ability to pick up her three children from day care. An 
incident concerning her children caused her to leave the job. She had gotten word from the 
day care center that one of her children was ill, but the motel owner was reluctant to let her 
leave, despite the fact that the other maids said they would cover her chores. When she 
brought a doctor's excuse back the next day, the owner wadded it up and threw it back over 
the desk. Natalie quit on the spot; two of the other motel employees quit the same day. Pan 
of the problem, too, was financial: Natalie calculated that, considering the high cost of getting 
to work, it was costing her more to work than just to stay at home. Nonetheless, she says she 
would take another job at tlie same $5 an hour wage if the supervisor were a nicer person. 

After dropping out of a paralegal training program, Gloria took a part-time (five hours 
a day, six days a week) job as a telemarketer with a water softener company. The job's main 
asset was that she could walk to work. She soon discovered that while she disliked one of her 
four supervisors, she disliked telemarketing itself even more: "I didn't like calling people. No 
way." Gloria particularly detested calling people at 8 A.M. on weekend mornings, often 
waking them and being met with hostility. Although the job paid $4.50 an hour with no fringe 
benefits, Gloria received a bonus for every survey she was able to complete over the phone 
and a $20 bonus for every home demonstration she was able to set up. Flouting company 
policy, she figured out a way to enhance her income: She called members of her large 
extended family to survey them and to arrange home demonstrations. She reasoned that she 
was justified in enlisting her relatives' cooperation because they, too, would get something for 
participating (e.g., movie tickets, a free dinner); asked if her relatives were thereafter hassled 
by the company, she acknowledged laughingly that she had never asked. Although Gloria 
calculated that she was better off working than on welfare by about $200 a month, she quit the 
job after two and a half months. Some of the other telemarketers had been absent so often that 
she had to work 12-hour shifts. She was pregnant at the time and got sick, and her doctor 
advised her to take a week off from work: "And they got mad. So I just didn't go back." (It 
was unclear whether Gloria called in advance to tell the company she wouldn't be coming in 
or simply remmed from her week off with the doctor's note in hand.) After her second child 
was bom, Gloria went back to school, and had just completed a bookkeeping training course 
at tlie time of the interview. 
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The rate of involvement in a skill-building activity was high in both groups, but more 
experimentals (94 percent) than controls (82 percent) had been involved in at least one such activity 
during the 18 months of follow-up. The discrepancy peaked during the second month after random 
assignment and gradually diminished as experimentals left New Chance. By the time of the follow-up 
interview, just over one-third of the women in each group were engaged in a skill-building activity. 
Although this rate is lower than might have been hoped for, it should be noted that the majority' of 
these women were still caring for a child under 2 years of age. 



Impacts for Different Subgroups and Sites 

Many previous evaluations have found that program impacts vary for different subgroups of 
people. For example, interventions that are effective for women with strong basic skills are not 
necessarily equally effective for women with weaker skills. Information on subgroup impacts may help 
planners target programs toward those who will especially benefit from them. 

In the New Chance evaluation, experimental and control group differences were examined for 
subgroups of the sample, defined on the basis of a wide range of initial characteristics such as the 
sample members' age, ethnicity, number of children, reading levels, prior work experience, family 
welfare history, and time of sample entry. The subgroup analyses indicated that, by and large, program 
impacts were fairly consistent across subgroups; conversely, when impacts were not found for the full 
sample, they -vere generally not found for subgroups, either. Moreover, when subgroup effects were 
detected, they generally were not sustained across the various outcome areas. For example, the 
program's impact on the number of weeks spent in an education activity was especially large among 
Hispanic women: Among Hispanics, experimentals spent an average of 16 more weeks than controls 
in an education program (compared to an impact of 12 weeks for blacks and 8 weeks for whites). 
However, the program's impact on GED receipt was comparable for all three groups. Thus, the New 
Chance subgroup analyses at the 18-month point did not suggest that further targeting was in order. 

Impacts were also examined at individual program sites. Certain sites had especially powerful 
impacts on GED attainment, but generally did not achieve impacts in other areas. In general, no site 
stood out as much better than the others across the full range of impacts. 



Early Lessons from the New Chance Demonstration 

Implications for Future Impacts . At 18 months after random assignment, the findings on the 
impacts of New Chance were mixed, but generally less positive than had been hoped for. However, 
it is difficult to predict what will happen in the longer run. The lives of these young, highly 
disadvantaged mothers, like the lives of most young people, are still in flux: Over the brief period 
of a year and a half, the majority had stopped and started one or more programs, and over half had 
become pregnant; substantial minorities of sample members had stopped and staned one or more jobs, 
had had a baby, and had changed living arrangements at least once. Given this volatility, it is too soon 
to know whether the early positive impacts will eventually outweigh the negative ones, or vice versa. 
For example, if the higher pregnancy rate among experimentals eventually results in a birthrate higher 
than that for controls, will this adversely affect employment and earnings, or will effects on these 
outcomes be more than offset by the experimentals' higher rate of GED attainment? The 42-month 
findings will provide infonnation regarding the longer-term effects of New Chance. 
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The 42-month findings will also provide the first evidence regarding impacts on the development 
of the children in the sample - children who at that point will be about 5 years old, on average. Here 
again, the 18-montli impacts do not provide a clear-cut basis for predictions. Some of those findings 
augur well for later impacts on the children's development (e.g., the positive impact on emotional 
support in the home). However, several of the positive impacts were modest, and the impacts in other 
areas (e.g., child care) do not offer an unequivocal indication that enhanced development will ensue 
- especially since the children, too, are affected by the volatility of their mothers' lives. 

While these families' lives were characterized by change and transience in many respects, it is 
noteworthy that their poverty, use of public assistance, and educational and social disadvantages 
persisted. The absolute level of disadvantage of these young mothers and their children needs to be 
taken into account in designing programs and policies to improve their self-sufficiency and life 
prospects. 

Improving Program Design , Although the longer-term effects of New Chance are difficult to 
predict, the sites' experiences do suggest some directions for improving services to disadvantaged 
young mothers. 

• Attendance standards. Given the low attendance rates of New Chance 
enrollees, it seems advisable for program staff to articulate clear attendance 
standards, and to enforce them through a system of rewards and penalties. 

• Family planning. Programs for young mothers have been notably unsuccessful 
in affecting young mothers' fertility behavior. Programs may have more success 
if family planning receives ongoing, regular follow-up by program staff who feel 
comfortable discussing sexuality, and if an unequivocal message about 
postponing pregnancies is delivered continuously. 

• Employment components. To encourage work, all the program activities need 
to emphasize how they relate to getting and keeping a job. It is likely that job 
development and job placement need to be aggresive and ongoing. The rapid 
turnover of the young mothers who worked also suggests the need to pay more 
attention to job-retention skills. 

• Post-placement and other follow-up services. For many young women who 
moved into employment or another program after Phase I, the transition was 
difficult and dropping out was common. Regular and frequent counseling to 
resolve various problems would likely have proved beneficial. 

• Parenting. Programs can make parenting education more appealing by 
emphasizing mother-child interaction rather than by direct instruction and by 
using peer facilitators. 

• Mental health and substance abuse services. Several sites found it useful to 
augment service offerings beyond those prescribed in the program model by 
forging linkages with mental health providers, in order to deal more effectively 
with enrollees' mental health problems and with the substance abuse issues of the 
young women themselves or of their family members and partners. 
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• Outreach to significant others. Because family members and boyfriends play 
a crucial role in participants' lives and decisions, programs like New Chance 
need to find ways of enlisting their support for program goals. 

It should be noted that the findings generally suggest that an integrated, comprehensive service 
model such as New Chance results in a higher level of service receipt. Despite the generally high level 
of services received by control group members, women in the experimental group received more 
services (and had higher service intensity) than did controls. 

However, the sequential arrangement of services at most sites meant that many non-GED 
earners, and some GED earners as well, did not move on to skills training or a work internship. For 
these young women, consequently. New Chance was less employment-oriented than had been planned. 
Programs may want to explore ways of integrating skills training with education, to help ensure that 
the preparation for employment remains at the forefront of participants' awareness and their daily 
activities. 

New Chance and Public Policy . Because New Chance served a group of young women at high 
risk of long-term welfare receipt, it is important to consider possible implications of the findings for 
welfare policy. Many of the welfare reform proposals currently under discussion would involve major 
changes to the entire welfare environment - changes that would substantially alter the incentives for 
working or remaining on aid. The early New Chance findings do not directly address these proposals, 
but they raise questions that should be considered in designing and implementing welfare initiatives 
as they pertain to young mothers, especially those who are high school dropouts: 

• Time limits on welfare receipt. The New Chance findings indicate that 
interruptions to school, training, and work are commonplace in this population, 
and that most young mothers are still on welfare 18 months after enrollment. 
Given the young women's level of maturity, personal and academic problems, 
and responsibility for the care of young children, it is not clear that even a 
substantial amount of services, delivered in a single "dose," comports well with 
the realities of their lives, or that even a firm mandate would induce them to 
make the transition to stable employment in a two-year period, which has been 
proposed as a time limit for welfare receipt. The data suggest that a follow-on 
to time-limited welfare, such as a community work program, will be essential to 
avoid destitution on a large scale. 

• Exemptions and deferrals, A major consideration with which welfare programs 
will need to contend is whether an exemption or deferral will be granted for 
pregnancy. Within a two-year period, it seems likely that many young mothers 
would become pregnant again and have another child. 

• Job turnover, A substantia! minority of young mothers were employed at some 
point during the 18 months of follow-up, but jobs tended to be of short duration. 
If time limits are imposed and quick job turnover remains tlie norm, 
policymakers will need to decide how to handle welfare assistance during periods 
between employment. 

• Skilled staff* The difficult psychological and interpersonal problems faced by 
many young mothers - problems that frequently interfere with progress toward 
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self-sufficiency ~ suggest that staff members of welfare-to-work programs will 
need counseling expertise and experience. Regular in-service training to help 
staff members deal with especially difficult issues is also indicated. 

♦ Child care. The New Chance findings suggest that disadvantaged young mothers 
with smill children can be encouraged to panicipate in skill-building activities, 
but it is clear that child care is needed for them to do so. Formal child care 
arrangements might enhance children's development, but if used extensively, 
such care would be very expensive. 

♦ "Making work pay." Current policies regarding child care assistance may 
impede a transition to employment among young mothers with small children: 
Child care subsidies are generally not available for part-time employment and 
often requires mothers to prepay child care expenses and obtain reimbursement 
later. It also appears that many women who are working are mixing earnings 
and welfare. This suggests the usefulness of policies and incentives that allow 
recipients to increase their employment and earnings while working their way off 
welfare. 

♦ Living arrangements. The New Chance findings do not address thi issue of 
whether requiring young mothers who are minors to live with a parent would 
reduce the incentive to become pregnant. However, the findings do indicate that 
those living with a parent were not necessarily better off economically, 
educationally, or psychologically than those who chose an alternative 
arrangement. 

♦ Mandatory versus voluntary. Few program enrollees felt a reciprocal 
obligation to panicipate in New Chance or another program as a condition of 
welfare receipt. Such a mandate might well increase participation. But it is not 
clear that a broad-coverage, mandatory program can induce participation for 
young mothers who have dropped out of school in a way that leads to increased 
self-sufficiency. Some may be positively affected by a participation requirement, 
while others (along with their children) may be harmed by repeated sanctions for 
noncompliance. 

Along with these issues, the difficulty of changing behavior once young women have become 
mothers suggests the importance of giving increasing attention to effons geared toward primary- 
prevention of a first birth. And the fact that nearly 40 percent of the sample had dropped out of school 
before becoming pregnant indicates the need for education reforms to make schools more responsive 
to the needs of disadvantaged students. 

Additional lessons for both policy and practice are likely to emerge as the New Chance story 
unfolds in the years ahead. The 42-month report will examine the experiences of young women who 
are no longer adolescents, and whose children are entering school. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



1. The New Chance Demonstration: An Overview 

This report presents short-term findings on the effects of a national demonstration program, New 
Chance. The demonstration tested the effects of an intervention aimed at addressing some of the most 
compelling social issues facing the country: the long-term poverty and welfare receipt frequently 
associated with eariy childbearing, as well as the reduced life prospects that young single mothers often 
pass on to their children. Specifically, New Chance sought to help its participants - young mothers 
aged 16 to 22 almost all of whom gave birth as teenagers, were recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC, the main cash welfare program), were high school dropouts, and 
volunteered for the program — to increase their academic and vocational skills so that, over time, they 
could find and keep jobs offering opportunities for advancement and reduce their receipt of public 
assistance. It also sought to help participants acquire the motivation, knowledge, and skills to delay 
further childbearing, become better parents, and improve the quality of their decision-making and 
communications with family, friends, and the wider world. Finally, it aimed to enhance the cognitive, 
social, and physical development of participants' children. To these ends, the program model called 
for intensive, four- or five-day-a-week participation in a wide array of services. 

New Chance operated at 16 locations in 10 states across the country. As shown in Table 1.1, 
the 16 local New Chance programs (also referred to in this report as the research "sites") were 
operated by a diverse group of program sponsors including community service organizations, schools 
and school districts, a community college, a Private Industry Council (the nonprofit entity that 
administers funding under the federal Job Training Partnership Act, JTPA), and an agency overseen 
by the county government; one program — Portland (Oregon) — represented a unique collaboration 
between a school district and the Job Corps. Between late 1989 and mid-1992, these sites enrolled 
more than 1,5(X) young women - the experimental group - randomly selected from among program 
applicants. Their experiences are compared with those of a second group of women who also applied 
for the program but were instead randomly assigned to a control group, whose members did not have 
access to New Chance services.^ Members of both groups were followed up through in-person 



^All but three of these sites are operating a program like New Chance as of thi$ writing. The Chula Vista 
(California), Bronx (New York), and Inglewood (California) New Chance programs closed because of funding 
difficulties. These closings did not materially affect the program experiences of tlie young women at these 
sites for whom data are presented in this report. However, this report has been written mostly in the past 
tense because it describes structures and activities as they existed or occurred during the time period covered 
by this study » essentially from late 1989 until mid- 1993. 

^As noted in Chapter 2, all program applicants filled out a New Chance Enrollment Form prior to being 
randomly assigned to the experimental group or the control group. However, only those assigned to the 
experimental group were actually allowed to enroll into the New Chance program. Thus, the terms enrollees 
and experimentals refer to the same group — those young women who were given access to New Chance 
services - and are used interchangeably in tliis report. 



TABLE 1.1 

THE NEW CHANCE PROGRAM OPERATORS 



Location 


Program Operator 


Type of 
Organization 


Prior 
Emphasis 


California 
(Chula Visla) 


Del Rey Center, iweetwatcr 
Union High School District (a) 


Adult school 


Adult education 


California 
(Inglewood) 


Youth and Family Center (a) 


Community service 
organization 


Counseling, 
health services 


California 
(San Jose) 


Independence Adult Center, 

East Side Union High School District 


Adult school 


Education 


Colorado 
(Denver) 


Technical Education Center -North 
Campus, Community College of Denver 


Community 
college 


Adult education, 
occupational skills training 


Florida 
(Jacksonville) 


The Bridge 

Family Health Services, Inc. 


Community service 
organization 


Family planning, health 
services, tutoring 


Illinois 
(Chicago Heights) 


Aunt Martha^s Youth Service 
Center, Inc. (b) 


Community service 
organization 


Counseling, education, 
employment preparation, 
health services 


Kentucky 
(Lexington) 


The Family Care Center (c) 


Agency overseen by 
county government 


Prevention and treatment 
of child abuse and neglect 


Michigan 
(Detroit) 


Development Centers, Inc., 
Community Mental Health Center 


Community service 
organization 


Mental health services 


Minnesota 
(Minneapolis) 


RESOURCE, Inc. (d) 


Community service 
organization 


Occupational skills training, 
employment preparation 


New York 
(Bronx) 


National Puerto Rican Fomm, Inc. (a) 


Community service 
organization 


Adult education, English as 
a Second Language, 
occupational skills training 


New York 
(Harlem) 


Mid -Manhattan Adult Learning Center 
Office of Adult and Continuing Education 
New York City Board of Education 


Adult school 


Adult basic education, GED 
preparation, occupational 
skills training 


Oregon 
(Portland) 


PIVOT -New Chance Program 
Portland Public Schools 


School— Job Corps 
collaboration 


Education 


Oregon 
(Salem) 


Teen Parent Program 
The YWCA of Salem 


Community service 
organization 


Recreation, education, child 
care, counseling, health 
services 


Pennsylvania 
(Allcntown) 


Expectant and Parenting Youth Program 
Private Industry Council of Lehigh Valley 


Private Industry 
Council 


Education, life skills, 
personal development 


Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia) 


Lutheran Settlement House Women's 
Program 


Community service 
organization 


Adult education, life 
skills 


Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh) 


Pittsburgh in Partnership with Parents, 
Hill House Association 


Community service 
organization 


Comprehensive services for 
teenage parents 



NOTES: (a) A New Chance program is no longer in operation at this site. 

(b) This agency is now located in Park Forest, Illinois. 

(c) The Fam)ly Care Center is a semi autonomous agency under the oversight of the Lexington -Fayctle 
Urban County Government s Department of Social Services' Division of Family Services. 

(d) This agency was formerly named Multi Resource Centers, Inc. 



interviews conducted 18 months after entry into the research; tliis report discusses the results. 

New Chance was distinctive in bringing together three service traditions: (1) services designed 
to improve :he "human capital" (i.e., education and job-related skills) of disadvantaged women and 
enable the.Tx to become economically self-sufficient; (2) programs designed to enhance the personal 
resources and parenting abilities of teenage mothers; and (3) programs aimed at improving the 
development and life trajectories of disadvantaged children. For these reasons, the New Chance 
findings are of interest to a broad audience of policymakers, program operators, researchers, and 
others concerned with early childbearing. Several specific characteristics of the program model 
heighten that interest: 

• New Chance served a population that is at the core of national concern about 
welfare. While the young mothers in New Chance were notably diverse, their 
poverty, failure to have completed high school, and (in most cases) single-parent 
status e'.l placed them at high risk of long-term welfare receipt, as discussed 
below. 

• The treatment New Chance offered followed a comprehensive and intensive 
model of the kind many experts have recommended, with sites having delivered 
education, employment-related, health, parenting, and case management services 
mostly at the program site — a "one-stop shopping" approach designed to 
facilitate participation. Free child care is also part of the model, and nine sites 
operated regular on-site child care centers."^ 

• The New Chance model is explicitly "two-generational" in its method and 
philosophy, seeking to improve the well-being of participants' children as well 
as that of the mothers themselves. 

• States can use the New Chance approach as one option for providing semces to 
young welfare mothers through the federal-state Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills Training (JOBS) Program, discussed later in this chapter. 

• The evaluation of New Chance, which includes analyses of the program's 
implementation and operation, effects (or "impacts"), and benefits compared to 
costs, is yielding hard evidence on the value of this comprehensive approach in 
assisting an unusually at-risk group of young families. 

The findings presented in this report, although based on relatively short-term (18-month) follow-up. 



■^The evaluation's final report, scheduled for completion in 1996, will address tlie longer-term impacts of 
New Chance and its monetary benefits in relation to costs. 

"^Two additional sites provided child care on a temporary basis only, to give new entrants a place where 
their children could be cared for until they had made more permanem arrangements, or to serve as an 
emergency backup if ihcir regular child care fell through. A twelfth site had an on-site child care center, but 
no slots were reserved for the children of New Chance enroUecs, and very few enrollees used it. 
Consequently, it is not counted here. 
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are especially relevant in a policy context in which proposals to make receipt of welfare benefits 
without work time-limited and to require young mothers on welfare to live with their own mothers (or 
with other older adults) have received considerable attention. 

The New Chance Demonstration has been funded by a broad consortium whose members are 
listed in Table 1.2. The program model and demonstration were developed by the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), a private nonprofit organization that develops and tests 
initiatives to improve the well-being and self-sufficiency of poor people. The program model was 
based on consultations with some 30 experts in the field (including youth program operators, welfare 
administrators, and academicians) as well as a review of the program literature. The model was 
further refined after a six-site pilot test, which lasted more than a year and indicated the basic 
feasibility of the approach. MDRC designed and carried out the research agenda, provided ongoing 
technical assistance to the demonstration sites, and monitored their compliance with the program model 
and the research requirements. 

This report, which presents data on the impacts of New Chance at 18 months after individuals 
entered the research sample, is the third on the demonstration. The first, a report on program 
implementation, described program start-up and contained early findings on enroliees' characteristics 
and participation.^ The second was a monograph based on in-depth interviews with 50 young women 
two and a half years (on average) after they had left New Chance; it explored their life circumstances 
and activities during the period after leaving the program.^ 

The earlier reports point to several key themes that are important to keep in mind in reading 
this report as well. First, at the outset of the demonstration, sites confronted many simultaneous 
challenges: developing the program infrastructure and components, recruiting enrollees, and 
establishing program policies and rules. Second, there was significant variation among the young 
mothers in terms of personal strengths and social supports: Some came from solid, working-class 
families, while others came from long-term welfare families and had experienced extreme poverty. 
Third, many faced an array of personal and situational problems - such as conflicts with parents and 
partners, unstable living arrangements, domestic violence, and substance abuse -- that interfered with 
their ability to participate in New Chance and to realize the program's goals. Fourth, the young 
women's lives were frequently changing as they moved in and out of programs, jobs, and 
relationships, and their progress was nonlinear, with spells of active engagement in school, training, 
or work interrupted by periods during which they were involved in none of these activities. 

Finally, many of the young women were still adolescents -- emotionally, if not chronologically. 
Research conducted for the monograph suggests that many of the young mothers were themselves 
poorly nurtured while they were growing up, and their need for affection and stability may have left 
them vulnerable to early sexual activity and parenthood, while failing to prepare them for adult life 
and its responsibilities. Indeed, premature parenthood may itself have disrupted the young women's 
ability to focus on their own development and maturation. A challenge facing New Chance, along 



^Janet Quint, Barbara Fitik, and Sharon Rowser, New Chance: Implementing a Comprehensive Program 
for Disadvantaged Young Mothers and Their Children (New York: MDRC, 1991). 

^Janet Quint and Judith Musick, Lives of Promise, Lives of Pain: Young Mothers After New Chance (New 
York: MDRC, 1994). 



TABLE L2 

FUNDERS OF THE NEW CHANCE DEMONSTRATION 



U.S. Department of Labor 

Ford Foundation 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
DeWitt Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund 
Meyer Memorial Trust 
The UPS Foundation 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 
The Pew Charitable Trusts 
Stuart Foundations 
William T. Grant Foundation 
The Skillman Foundation 
The David and Lucile Packard Foundation 
AT&T Foundation 
The Bush Foundation 
Foundation for Child Development 

Exxon Corporation 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 
Koret Foundation 
ARCO Foundation 
GE Foundation 
National Commission for Employment Policy 
Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation 
The Allstate Foundation 
Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation 
Honeywell Foundation 
Grand Metropolitan Foundation 
Kaiser Permanente 
Anonymous Funder 
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with other programs for disadvantaged young mothers, is to help them develop a strong, positive self- 
concept and, along with it, the self-discipline and skills to make good decisions and act on them. 

The early impact findings contained in this report are mixed, and overall less than had been 
hoped for. . New Chance had a positive and statistically significant impact on receipt of a General 
Educational Development (GED) certificate^ and of college credits, and it also increased pa :ipation 
in many kinds of services. New Chance also had a positive, although small, effect on enrollees' 
parenting attitudes. However, young women in New Chance had significantly more pregnancies 
(although not more births) than their counterparts who were not in the program, and they were less 
likely to be using contraception regularly. (Their higher rate of pregnancy may be related to the fact 
that, at follow-up, they were more likely to be living with a male partner.) The two groups were 
equivalent with regard to many measures for which a positive impact had been desired, including 
reading skills, subsequent births, depression, drug use, and health. At this early stage, there were no 
impacts on either employment or welfare i^^v, \ \ This report aims to explain, as well as to describe, 
these results insofar as possible. 

These relatively short-term impacts, however, are just that ~ measures of the program's effects 
at a quite early point in time. They are far from the final story about the effectiveness of the 
intervention. The fact that the program population is still in the middle of the transition between 
adolescence and adulthood suggests that it may take some time — and greater maturity - for the 
young women to put into effect what they may have gained from participation in New Chance. This 
possibility will be examined in depth in the evaluation's final report, based on 42 months of follow-up; 
it is scheduled for completior in 1996. 

This chapter sets the stage for the remainder of the report. The next two sections examine the 
issues associated with adolescent childbearing and the way in which welfare policy seeks to address 
these issues. In the fourth section of the chapter, the New Chance program model is described in 
greater detail; in the fifth, the research design is explained. Then, the experiences of other programs 
for young mothers are reviewed, to establish a context in which the findings of this report can be 
understood. The chapter concludes with an overview of the rest of the report. 



IL Adolescent Childbearing: The Issues 

The past two decades have witnessed marked changes in the prevalence and patterns of teenage 
childbearing in the United States. The birthrate among teenagers dropped from 68 births per thousand 
for women aged 15 to 19 in 1970 to 50 in 1986 (Moore, 1993), a decline generally thought to be 
attributable to the legalization of abortion (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1986). Since then, 
however, teenage birthrates have risen yearly: In 1991 (the most recent year for which national data 
are available), there were 62 births per 1,000 women aged 15 to 19 (National Center for Health 
Statistics, 1993). Moreover, the percentage of births to unmarried teens has climbed dramatically. 
In 1970, only 30 percent of births to teenagers were to unmamed women; in 1990, 68 percent of the 
half million births to mothers aged 19 and under occurred outside of marriage. Finally, with 



^This credential is given to those who pass the GED test and is intended to signify knowledge of basic 
high school subjects. 
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contraceptives more widely available and abortion now legal, it seems likely that teenagers who give 
birth today are different from their earlier counterparts: They may want children more, or be more 
disadvantaged, economically and otherwise, so that they may perceive themselves as having very 
limited futures in any case and thus may see fewer drawbacks to early childbearing.^ 

There is considerable evidence that teenage childbearing is associated with a host of negative 
life outcomes. Although there is controversy over the extent to which these outcomes are caused by 
an early birth (Furstenberg, 1991; Geronimus and Korenman, 1992, 1993; Hoffman, Foster, and 
Furstenberg, 1993), there is little dispute that young mothers are disadvantaged educationally, 
economically, and socially.^ 

Pregnancy is a major reason girls give for dropping out of high school (Ekstrom et al., 1986). 
Nearly half of the women who first gave birth at age 17 or younger during the early 1980s failed to 
complete high school, compared to under 10 percent of those who postponed childbearing until their 
early twenties (Upchurch and McCarthy, 1990); young mothers who dropped out before becoming 
-^regnant were especially unlikely to complete their educations (Upchurch, 1988). Ahn (1994), who 
used a complex hazard model to control for individual and family effects, concluded that a teenage 
birth itself is associated with a reduction of about 50 percent in the likelihood of high school 
completion. 

Given their lower educational attainment, as well as deficiencies in basic skills (Berlin and Sum, 
1988), young mothers find themselves at a distinct disadvantage in the labor market. There is 
extensive evidence that young mothers have lower labor force participation (especially early on), lower 
earnings, less prestigious jobs with fewer opportunities for career advancement, lower family incomes, 
and higher rates of poverty than women who give birth at a later age (Hofferth, Moore, and Caldwell, 
1978; Haggstrom et al., 1981; Duncan and Hoffman, 1990; Grogger and Bronars, 1993; Hoffman, 
Foster, and Furstenberg, 1993). 

While their educational deficiencies contribute heavily to teenage mothers' economic situation, 
another important consideration is that they have more children than women who postpone their first 
birth (Hoffman, Foster, and Furstenberg, 1993; Hofferth, 1987; Heckman, Hotz, and Walker, 1985). 
This difference in family size is also associated with both reduced labor force participation and 



^It should also be noted that certain changes in the social context of teenage childbearing over recent 
decades might be expected to result in improved outcomes for young mothers: the passage of legislation to 
ensure teen parents the right to remain in school, and the expansion of ser\'ices to pregnant and parenting 
teenagers to enable them to do so. See Nord et al.. 1992. 

^The work of Geronimus and Korenman has made it clear that the studies that appeared in the 1970s and 
early 1980s exaggerated the independent effect of an early birth on the social and economic outcomes for 
young women. However, many researchers are now using considerably more sophisticated statistical 
methodologies and research designs and are finding that the negative effects associated with early childbearing 
cannot be attributed solely to selection, i.e., that the women who gave birth as teenagers would have had the 
negative outcomes in any event because of high initial levels of disadvantage. See, e.g., Ahn, 1994; Grogger 
and Bronars, 1993: Hoffman, Foster, and Furstenberg, 1993. The preponderance of evidence appears to 
indicate that early childbearing is often detrimental to die life chances of already disadvantaged women. 
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increased poverty (Furstenberg, Brooks-Gunn, and Morgan, 1987), Extended welfare receipt is 
another concomitant of adolescent pregnancy, as discussed in the next section. 

Children of adolescent mothers have been found to be at higher risk of developmental problems 
than children of older parents. Children born to young mothers are not only more likely to live in 
poor families headed by a single parent, but they are also more likely to be reared by mothers who 
are less competent as parents. Researchers have found, for example, that teenage mothers are more 
likely than older mothers to have unrealistic expectations regarding children's developmental 
milestones, less likely to attend to their children's needs for verbal and other forms of cognitive 
stimulation, and more likely to be hostile and punitive toward their children (Roosa, 1983; Garcia-Coll, 
Hoffman, and Oh, 1987; Landy et al., 1983; Levine, Garcia-Coll, and Oh, 1985; Parks and Arndt, 
1990). Given these circumstances, it is not surprising that researchers have also found that children 
of young mothers are raised in considerably less favorable home environments (Luster and Rhoades, 
1989; Hannan and Luster, 1991; Polit, 1992a). Thus, teenage parenthood is a social problem with 
intergenerational dimensions. 

Finally, while recent studies confirm that early parenthood has adverse effects on outcomes, 
these effects have often been shown to be indirect. For example, age at first birth does not affect labor 
market outcomes direcdy; rather, early childbearing reduces educational attainment and increases 
family size, and it is these outcomes that negatively affect workforce participation and wages. Thus, 
the research suggests specific avenues for program inter\^ention: If programs can boost educational 
attainment and postpone subsequent pregnancies among participants, then negative labor market 
outcomes may be forestalled. 



IIL Young Mothers and Welfare: The Problem and the Policy Response 

Welfare receipt is also strongly associated with early childbearing (since able-bodied young 
women over age 18 who do not have children would find welfare almost impossible to obtain in many 
localities), and it is a consequence that is costly to both the young mothers and the public. One recent 
study (Adams, 1990) estimates that three-quarters of all unmarried teenage mothers receive AFDC 
within five years of their first child's birth. Welfare, to be sure, is an important income support for 
young mothers, but one that comes at a price for its recipients: a standard of living at or below the 
poverty line and social stigmatization. 

Young mothers' receipt of welfare is costly to society as well. Teenage mothers represent a 
relatively small proportior ^f all mothers on welfare - 8,1 percent of the average monthly caseload 
during fiscal year 1991 (U.S, Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means, 1993). But because 
early childbearing increases the likelihood that a young woman will receive AFDC for an extended 
period, the majority of welfare expenditures go to households begun by a teenage mother; it is 



^^New Chance is one of the earliest large-scale demonstrations to have addressed the needs of both 
disadvantaged mothers and their children, but an increasing number of programs are being designed with such 
a two-generational focus. Some link the JOBS program for welfare recipients to high-quality child care or 
to the Head Start program. Others wei e developed apart from JOBS and are directed to low-income families 
that are not necessarily on welfare (Smitli, 1991). 
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estimated that in 1991 the combined cost of public assistance, food stamps, and Medicaid for such 
households exceeded $29 billion (Center for Population Options, 1993). 

Lengthy welfare stays are especially likely for women who are high school dropouts. Bane and 
Ellwood's (1983) pioneering analysis of data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) 
indicated that non-white women who went on welfare after giving birth as unmarried mothers and who 
were high school dropouts averaged 10 years on the welfare rolls. In a further analysis of these data 
that took into account multiple spells on welfare, Ellwood (1986) concluded That to reduce long-term 
receipt of public assistance, programs should target never-married women aged 25 and under who go 
on welfare when their child is less than 3 years old. 

New evidence suggests that multiple welfare spells and cycling on and off the welfare rolls are 
common among young mothers. Using data from the National Longitudinal Study of Youth (NLSY), 
which contains monthly information on welfare stams,^^ Pavetti (1992) followed 424 young women 
who first received AFDC benefits when they were aged 20 to 23 for five years after the start of their 
first welfare spell. She found that over this five-year period, 58 percent of all welfare spells 
experienced by high school graduates, and 40 percent of the welfare spells experienced by high school 
dropouts, ended with a work exit, but that 60 percent of the women who left welfare for work returned 
to public assistance, often within the first year after leaving it. 

The policy context in which New Chance was originally developed and in which it has unfolded 
has been marked by continuing Congressional and public concern about the fiscal, social, and personal 
costs of long-term welfare receipt. The Family Support Act of 1988 gave legislative voice to that 
concern, and six years later, welfare reform remains at the forefront of the domestic social policy 
agenda. 

The Family Support Act signified a broad commitment to the concept that receiving welfare 
entails mutual obligations: a responsibility on the part of the recipient to participate in services that will 
help her to support herself and her children, and a duty on the part of government to provide these 
services. A major provision of the Family Support Act was the creation of the Job Opportunities 
and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program, which gives state welfare agencies increased funding and 
incentives for delivering education, vocational skills training, job-readiness activities, job placement, 
and other employment-related services, either directly or through contracts with education, job 
training, and other agencies. Title III of the Family Support Act requires that child care and 
transppaation be available if needed to AFDC recipients mandated to participate in JOBS and provides 
for child care for all AFDC recipients (regardless of JOBS participation) who need it to become or 
remain employed. The legislation also extends eligibility for Medicaid and for subsidized child care 
for one year after a family is terminated from AFDC because of increased earnings. 

To the extent that the requisite employment-related services and child care are available, states 
must require all AFDC household heads whose youngest child is 3 or older (age 1 or older at state 



The PSID, in contrast, notes only whether or not an individual received welfare at some point during 
the year. 

Enhanced child support enforcement provisions contained in the Family Suppon Act gave legislative 
expression to the expectation that fathers as well as mothers should suppon their children. 
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option) to participate in JOBS unless they are deemed exempt (e.g., because they have other 
responsibilities that require them to stay at home, such as caring full-time for a disabled child, or 
because they are already working 30 hours a week). Failure to participate without good cause may 
result in a reduction of the welfare grant (a "sanction," in welfare administrative parlance). The JOBS 
financial incentive strucmre is designed to encourage states to target groups considered most likelv to 
become long-term welfare recipients, including families headed by a parent under the age of 24 ho 
has either no high school diploma or little or no work experience. Within each target group, states 
are directed to serve volunteers first; and, indeed, because of resource constraints, some states have 
operated essentially voluntary JOBS programs. 

In order to prevent high school dropout or to induce young mothers who have already dropped 
out to complete their schooling, states must require that teen parents without a high school diploma 
or GED attend school or other education programs, regardless of the age of their children, to the 
extent that resources permit. Because of financial constraints, however, it appears that few states have 
implemented such requirements on a large scale. 

The New Chance evaluation contributes to a growing but still small body of evidence about the 
effectiveness of program approaches for young mothers under JOBS. As noted earlier. New Chance 
is a program option that states can implement using JOBS funding, and the majority of its enroUees 
would be considered JOBS-mandatory if the state or local JOBS program opted to require teenage 
mothers to participate in education services."^ Most New Chance sites have used JOBS funding to 
pay for occupational skills training, support services (e.g., child care or transportation), or program 
staff. Because JOBS was phased in over time, at the outset of the demonstration. New Chance 
enroUees were not subject to a JOBS participation requirement. (At some sites, this changed over 
time, and, as discussed in Chapter 8, a small percentage of program enroUees had their grants reduced 
because of poor attendance.) 

The findings of this study, as also noted earlier, have implications for the current debate 
concerning welfare refonn. Recent refonn proposals have centered on the imposition of a time limit 
(two years is most commonly advanced) on the receipt of benefits without work. During that time, 
adult welfare recipients would be both encouraged and required to participate in education, job 
training and other services aimed at increasing their employment. In some plans, if they had not 
found a'regular job by the end of the period, they would be required to take a community service job 
in order to continue to receive aid. Other proposals have been aimed specifically at young mothers 



•^Twenty-five states responded to a 1992 survey conducted by the Center for Law and Social Policy to 
determine the proportion of AFDC teen parents in the state who were enrolled in JOBS. Of the 25 reporting 
states, four (Florida, North Carolina, Ohio, and Oklahoma) accounted for over half of all teen parents in 
JOBS Eight states reported that over 35 percent of the teen parents on their AFDC caseloads were JOBS 
enroUees. However, some states considered teen parents "in JOBS" if they were on the "active caseload," 
whether or not they were actively engaged in a component such as education or job training (Levin-Epstem, 
1993) 

'^At the time they entered New Chance, 69.6 percent of New Chance enroUees could have been mandated 
to participate in JOBS if the states they lived in so required: 64.3 percent were under age 20 and did not have 
a high school diploma or GED, while 5.3 percent were 20 or older and had no children under age 3. 
However, an enrollee's stams vis-a-vis JOBS could change during the course of her participation. 
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- e.g., a requirement that they live with their parents or with other adults as a condition of receiving 
welfare. 

This study cannot speak to what young mothers would do in the presence of time limits and 
mandates, but it contains a great deal of information about what New Chance sample members, at 
least, have done in their absence. It highlights some of the complexities that need to be addressed in 
translating broad policy initiatives into specific programs and regulations. A few examples may clarify 
this point, which is discussed in more detail in Chapter 9. In New Chance, participation in education 
and training was often interrupted by other events in the young women's lives, including pregnancy. 
Such information is relevant to the question of how a time limit would be enforced, and under what 
circumstances deferrals would be granted. New Chance enrollees experienced a substantial amount 
of job turnover, suggesting that this is an issue with which community service employment programs 
might have to deal, and that appropriate ways to reduce potential turnover might be sought. New 
Chance enrollees in various living arrangements had very different outcomes, and no one living 
arrangement was unequivocally superior to the others. This suggests that accurately predicting the 
behavioral effects of a particular residency requirement may be difficult. 

In short, while the study cannot provide definitive answers, it can focus policymakers* attention 
on important questions. 



IV. The New Chance Program Model 

The 16 New Chance sites generally adhered to a specific model of service delivery. MDRC 
provided the sites with detailed guidelines concerning criteria for program eligibility and attributes of 
the treatment itself (i.e., the service offerings and structure and the program operating environment). 
Within these parameters, the sites had some flexibility to organize activities in ways that met their own 
circumstances and the needs of their participants. Table 1.3 summarizes key features of the program 
model. 

A. The Target Population 

New Chance was directed toward young women aged 16 to 22 who gave birth as teenagers and 
who at enrollment lacked a high school diploma or GED and were receiving AFDC. It is estimated 
that monthly, between May and August 1993, there were some 271,000 young mothers on the welfare 
rolls nationwide who met these criteria and who were not enrolled in school (special calculations from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Survey of Income and Program Participation).^^ 

By targeting this group, program planners sought to address the needs of young women who, 
collectively, are at unusually high risk of long-term poverty and welfare receipt and who, because of 
their relatively poor employment prospects, in the past had been typically overlooked by many welfare 
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^-''An additional 80,000 women were enrolled in school either full-time or part-time. However, because 
the source of these data — the Survey of Income and Program Participation — did not ascertain whether or 
not respondents had a GED, the 271 ,000 figure probably overestimates somewhat the number of young women 
who would have been eligible for New Chance. 
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TABLE 1.3 
THE NEW CHANCE MODEL 



Target Group 

Mothers 16 to 22 years old who: (1) first gave birth at age 19 or younger; (2) receive AFDC; (3) do not 
have a high school diploma or GED; and (4) are not pregnant when they enter the program. 

Treatment 

Service Components: 

Orientation 

Phase I components 

Education: adult basic education, GED preparation 

Eraployability development: career exploration and pre-employment skills training 
Health and personal development components: Life Skills and Opportunities curriculum, health 
education and health care services, family planning, adult survival skills training 
Components to enhance child development: parenting education and pediatric health services 

Phase n components 

Employment preparation components: occupational skills training, work internships, job 
placement assistance 

Case management 

Child care 

Service Emphasis: integration and reinforcement in each component of all program messages and skills 

Service Structure: sequential phases of program activities, relatively long duration (up to 1 8 months), high 
intensity, primarily on-site service delivery 

Environment: small, personal programs; warm and supportive, but demanding, atmosphere 
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employment and job training programs. Recognizing that some young women might be very needy 
but might not meet all these criteria, MDRC allowed sites to enroll up to 25 percent of applicants who 
were high school graduates but read below the ninth-grade level, or who were economically 
disadvantaged but not on AFDC. Only 11 percent of program enrollees were admitted under this 
"window," however. 

To be eligible, young women also had to be able to take full advantage of the program's 
services and then to make the transition to employment. For this reason, they could not be pregnant 
at the time of enrollment. Pregnant applicants were instructed to reapply after giving birth. However, 
applicants were not required to submit proof that they were not pregnant, and a few pregnant women 
were admitted to the program; they may not yet have been aware of the fact, or they may have chosen 
to conceal it from program operators. 

B. The Program Treatment 

The New Chance model adopts a holistic approach aimed not only at building participants' 
human capital but also at helping them become mature, confident, and healthy adults and parents. 
Along with providing specific services, program staff are expected to strive to build enrollees' self- 
esteem and their belief in their own ability to change their lives for the better. 

As Table 1.3 shows, the model calls for the program treatment to begin with an orientation, 
sometimes lasting several days. During a participant's first several months in the program — "Phase 
I" - most services are delivered at the program site. Depending on her level of academic skills at 
entry, she is assigned to either adult basic education (i.e., instruction in reading, math, and 
composition) or classes preparing her to take the GED test. Typically, the education activity occupies 
two to three hours of a participant's six-hour day during this phase. Employability development 
classes are devoted to such topics as possible careers and job-seeking techniques. A variety of 
personal development services are also offered during Phase I: health education classes and, at some 
sites, health care services; family planning instruction; Life Skills and Opportunities (LSO) classes 
(classes using a curriculum developed especially for the New Chance Demonstration and emphasizing 
decision-making and communication skills); and "adult survival skills" (topics such as budgeting or 
legal rights and responsibilities that are sometimes included in other components and sometimes 
covered in a separate class). Finally, in keeping with the program's two-generational focus. Phase I 
includes services to promote child development: parenting classes and pediatric health care services. 

During Phase I, the New Chance schedule is much like that of a regular school: Typically, the 
program runs from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. for five days a week.^^ Daily attendance at all classes is 
expected. In other respects, however. New Chance is designed to be very different from high school. 
For one thing, the services mandated in the New Chance program design are distinct, but they are also 
intended to be integrated. Components are expected to complement and reinforce one another and to 
present participants with a consistent set of program messages interjvoven through all program 
activities. Thus, for example, in a parenting class, students might make notes about their children's 



*"Five sites opted for a four-day-a-week schedule, reasoning that if participants had a specific time for 
appointments (e.g., with doctors or welfare workers), they would be less likely to miss other classes. Staff 
at these sites typically used Fridays for meetings and preparation of lesson plans. 
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attainment of developmental milestones, thereby gaining additional practice in writing; or in a life skills 
class, students might develop child care budgets for two versus three children in order to get a clearer 
picture of the financial costs of having another child. 

Even more important, local programs are intended to be small so as to promote an intimate and 
personal environment in which participants and staff can establish close attachments. Guidelines called 
for sites to enroll 100 participants over 12 to 18 months and to serve about 40 participants at any given 
time; case managers' caseloads were to include no more tlian 25 active participants (although they 
often exceeded this level in practice). Staff are expected to promote participants' development by 
creating an atmosphere that is supportive, with praise for both large and small accomplishments, but 
also demanding and marked by high expectations. 

Receipt of a GED is envisioned as only the first step toward self-sufficiency. After a participant 
has received this credential (or if she has not earned a GED but has been in the program for five 
months), the guidelines call for her to enter "Phase II," which could include vocational training, 
paid or unpaid short-term work experience (called "work internships"), and job placement. In the 
demonstration, most of these activities took place away from the program site, although some sites 
offered on-site skills training. Case managers are expected to monitor participants' progress and to 
provide guidance and support not only while the young women are on site but also after they have 
moved on to training, college, or jobs. Young women can remain in New Chance for 18 months, with 
up to one year of additional follow-up by case managers. Throughout the 18 months, they are entitk ^ 
to free child care. 

It is important to note that, over time, the program model has continued to evolve in response 
to staff perceptions of participants' needs; this topic is discussed in later chapters. 

V. The Research Agenda and Associated Issues 

The evaluation of New Chance includes three major components. The impact analysis rests on 
a research design whereby young women eligible for the program were randomly assigned to one of 
two groups. Members of the experimental group were allowed to enroll in New Chance. Members 
of the control group were excluded from New Chance but were given a list of other programs and 
services available in their communities in which they were free to participate. Thus, the experiences 
of the controls were intended to reflect what is likely to have happened without New Chance, The 



^^The stipulation that participants move on to skills training or a work internship after five months was 
intended to keep young women focused on employment as the ultimate goal, as well as to prevent boredom 
and discouragement on the part of young women who were unsuccessful in earning a GED. However, sites 
did not systematically adhere to this guideline, as discussed in Chapter 3. 

^ ^College, although not formally considered a Phase II component, was also a post-GED activity for a 
number of young women. 

^^Allowing programs to provide controls with a list of service alternatives was deemed essential to win 
sites* compliance with the random assignment process. However, because these lists familiarized the controls 
with other service options and (by listing phone numbers or addresses) facilitated their access to these services, 

(continued...) 
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research plan called for survey interviews to collect comparable information from members of both 
groups at 18 and 42 months after random assignment. If the plan has been well implernented, then, 
by definition, the differences between the outcomes for experimentals and the outcomer. for controls 
will be the impacts, or effects, of New Chance. The 18- month interview was designed to capture the 
relatively short-term impacts of program participation (reported in this document). The 42-month 
interview pemiits examination of the program's longer-term effects on the mothers; it also includes 
an assessment of sample members' children, to determine whether the program affects their cognitive 
and emotional development. 

The process analysis, also known as the implementation analysis, describes the New Chance 
population, the program treatment, and the way it was put in place at the program sites. It also 
analyzes patterns of program participation and retention for members of the experimental group. 
Finally, the benefit-cost analysis compares the costs associated with New Chance and the benefits that 
accrue from program participation with the costs and benefits incurred by members of the control 
group. These benefits and costs are measured from the perspectives of the participant, the taxpayer, 
and society as a whole. It should be emphasized, however, that not all the potential benefits are 
readily quantifiable: It is difficult, for example, to attach a dollar value to improved child development 
outcomes. 

Because New Chance operated primarily as a voluntary program, the findings presented in this 
report cannot be used to infer what the results would be if the program were mandatory. Also 
a matter for conjecture is how New Chance enrollees might have differed from other eligible young 
women who chose not to enter the program, because data on the circumstances and motivations of the 
latter group are not available. Young women who joined New Chance may have been more motivated 
and may have faced fewer obstacles to participation, at least at the outset. But it is also possible that 
some young women chose not to enroll because they felt they were doing well without the program's 
assistance, or because there were features of the program that did not appeal to them. 

The fact that New Chance served volunteers has a second important consequence for the 
research: It means that if, at the outset, members of the experimental group were able and motivated 
to receive the kinds of services New Chance offered, so were their control group counterparts. The 
extent of service receipt by members of the control group is an important factor in explaining impacts 
(or their absence) in any evaluation. Service receipt by controls is especially critical in evaluations 
of voluntary programs in locations where alternative services are widely available because, it is 
assumed, those who voluntarily apply for a program are more likely to want the services offered and 
to seek them elsewhere if they are assigned to the control group. It is important to remember that the 



^^(... continued) 

controls may have received these services to a greater extent than tliey would have if lists had not been 
provided. 

^^Since New Chance targeted high schc * vopouts, and some of the young women it reached had more 
than one child, its enrollees may have faced greater barriers to self-sufficiency tlian did participants in 
mandatory demonstrations serving only first-time mothers or programs enrolling a wider range of young 
welfare mothers (including those who remained in school after giving birth and those who had already 
completed high school). 
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impacts presented in this report do not reflect what would have happened if controls had not received 
any services at all. Thus, the report does not test the value of the services per se. Instead, the 
research tests the value of a "packaging" strategy that was expected to result in a service increment 
for members of the experimental group above and beyond what controls would receive. 

VL Lessons from Other Programs for Young Mothers 

To provide a backdrop for the findings presented in this report, it is useful to consider the 
experiences of other research and demonstration programs serving teenage mothers on welfare, 
focusing where possible on their records in reaching young mothers who were high school dropouts. 
Four such programs are particularly relevant: 

• The Learning, Earning, and Parenting (LEAP) Program. Developed by the 
Ohio Department of Human Services and operated since 1989 by county 
Departments of Human Services, LEAP is an unusual statewide initiative that 
uses financial incentives and penalties to promote school attendance among 
pregnant and parenting teenagers on welfare. The program requires teenage 
mothers and pregnant teens who do not have a high school diploma or GED and 
who are on welfare to stay in school or, if they have dropped out, to return to 
school or enter a program to prepare for the GED test. It offers both positive 
and negative financial incentives for them to do so: A bonus is added to the 
household's monthly welfare grant to reward good attendance, while the grant 
is reduced to penalize poor attendance. By improving the teens' school 
attendance in the short term, LEAP seeks to increase the likelihood that they will 
complete school and, in the longer term, find jobs and leave welfare. (See 
Bloom, Fellerath et al., 1993.) 

• The Teenage Parent Demonstration. Funded by the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, this demonstration, like the LEAP program, offers 
an opportunity to study the effectiveness of mandatory-participation programs for 
teenage parents. Operated from late 1987 to mid- 1991 in Newark and Camden, 
New Jersey, and in the southern part of Chicago, the demonstration was aimed 
at all teenage mothers with one child who were first-time recipients of AFDC. 
The young mothers were divided almost equally into those who were in school 
at program enrollment, those who were dropouts, and those who had already 
graduated. The teens were required to participate in job search, training, or 
education programs; failure to register for the program or to comply with this 
requirement could result in a sanction removing the teen's portion of the AFDC 
grant. In addition, teens received case management, child care and transporta- 
tion assistance, and workshops on parenting and other topics. (See Maynard, 
Nicholson, and Rangarajan, 1993.) 

• The JOBSTART Demonstration. This demonstration, implemented at 13 
diverse sites across the country between 1985 and 1988, sought to increase 
employment and earnings among economically and educationally disadvantaged 
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youth. EnroUees, who volunteered for the program, were between 17 and 21 
years old and were high school dropouts reading below the eighth-grade leveL 
About a quarter of them were young women with children, and about 60 percent 
of these young mothers received AFDC on their own case. The program 
provided participants with education services (instruction in basic academic skills 
and GED preparation) and vocational training, either concurrently or 
sequentially. All sites provided transportation and child care assistance; the 
availability o^ other services (such as life skills instruction) varied greatly from 
one site to anotlier. (See Auspos et al., 1989; Cave et al., 1993.) 

• Project Redirection. Project Redirection was directed toward teenagers aged 
17 years or younger who lacked a high school diploma or GED and were either 
receiving or were eligible to receive AFDC. Some 60 percent of the enrollees 
were out of school at program entry. During the main demonstration phase, 
between mid- 1980 and the end of 1982, the program operated at four sites, 
where an evaluation of the program's impacts was conducted; it was 
subsequently expanded to an additional seven sites. The program's objectives 
were to help participants (v/ho volunteered for the program) to return to or 
remain in school, delay subsequent pregnancies, and acquire employability and 
life management skills. The program's strategy was to link participants with 
existing services in the community and to support these "brokered" services by 
providing workshops, peer group sessions, and individual counseling in the 
program setting. It also paired teens with adult mentors, "community women" 
who volunteered to provide ongoing support, guidance, and friendship to the 
teens. (See Levy, 1983; Polit, Quint, and Riccio, 1988.) 

Later chapters of this report cite specific impacts of these programs on the outcomes of interest. 
At the outset, however, it may be useful to summarize six general lessons that the evaluations of these 
programs suggest: 

7. Young mothers participating in these programs have confronted many serious obstacles to 
advancement. All four studies indicate that young welfare mothers face many barriers to success, quite 
aside from poor school records a^id early parenthood, and in all of the programs, many young women 
lived in neighborhoods that were marked by high unemployment and crime. Significant issues among 
enrollees in the Teenage Parent Demonstration, e.g., included high levels of depression, low self- 
esteem, distrust of others, dysfunctional family situations, a lack of stably employed or happily married 
role models, negative peer groups, and unsupportive attitudes of male partners. Among the 18 teens 
examined in depth in an ethnographic study of Project Redirection (Levy, 1983), at least two had been 
raised by abusive parents (and one was herself suspected of child abuse), a few were estranged from 
their mothers, two were frequently abused by their boyfriends, and one may have been involved in 
prostitution. Alcoholism and drug abuse were common in the homes of a significant minority of the 
teens and their parents. Strikingly, a large fraction of teens in LEAP saw their high schools as unruly 
and dangerous (Bloom, Fellerath et al., 1993). 

2. Securing high levels of attendance has been an issue in mandatory and voluntary programs 
alike. In a typical month, about one-quarter of all LEAP teen mothers (including those enrolled in 
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school at the outset as well as dropouts) had good enough attendance to warrant a bonus, while about 
one-fifth were slated for a sanction because they were not enrolled in school or their attendance was 
poor. In the Teenage Parent Demonstration, sanctions were also frequently levied because of 
noncompliance both with the initial registration requirements and with ongoing participation 
requirements. 

The fact that a program serves volunteers does not mean that they can be counted on to attend 
regularly. JOBSTART program operators reported that a substantial proportion of the participants 
were frequently absent from classes, with some students routinely missing classes once or twice a week 
and others attending regularly for some weeks but then not showing up for a week or more at a time. 
In addition, 13 percent of the participant sample interrupted their participation but then returned to the 
program; for women, the average length of inactivity was about two months. School absenteeism was 
a significant problem among Project Redirection participants, with teens who were enrolled in GED 
programs attending only 50 percent of the time and those enrolled in regular or alternative high schools 
attending only about three-quarters of the time. 

3. Program structure makes a difference in the amounts of particular services that enrollees 
receive. Some JOBSTART sites offered education and vocational training concurrently. At other 
sites, youths participated first in education activities and then, having received a GED, entered skills 
training, sometimes at the same agency and sometimes at a different one. Program structure was a 
major determinant of service receipt: Youths at "concurrent" sites were much more likely than those 
at "sequential" sites to receive skills training, especially when that training was delivered by a different 
agency than the one providing education. At the sequential sites, many young people did not 
participate in skills training because they dropped out of the program before completing the first phase; 
others completed the first phase but opted not to continue. 

4. Programs have had varying records in helping young mothers to secure education 
credentials and employment, but in most cases the majority of enrollees remained on welfare and in 
poverty. In the Teenage Parent Demonstration, there were large impacts on school enrollment at two 
years after sample intake; impacts on receipt of education credentials and on employment were much 
smaller and not always statistically significant. The vast majority of both experimentals and controls 
were living in poverty at the time of the follow-up surveys. Young mothers in JOBSTART were 
considerably more likely than young mothers in the control group to have earned a GED (or a high 
school diploma), but impacts on employment rates and earnings were seldom large enough to be 
statistically significant. Nor was there an impact on AFDC receipt. At the five-year point. Project 
Redirection achieved employment and welfare impacts, but did not affect educational progress. 
Nonetheless, over half of the treatment group members who received AFDC at baseline were also 
receiving it during the fifth year of follow-up. 

5. Demonstrations have not been successful in delaying repeat childbearing among young 
women who have already had children. In JOBSTART, the Teenage Parent Demonstration, and 
Project Redirection, young mothers in the experimental group had rates of repeat pregnancies and 
births that were identical to or higher than those of young women in the control group. Why this 



^^Multi-component welfare-to-work programs for adult AFDC recipients have also shown considerably . 
higher rates of participation in the first component than in subsequent activities (Gueron and Pauly, 1991). 
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should be the case is not clear, but there is qualitative evidence that, for many young women, being 
a mother was a source of gratification and self-esteem. 

6. Programs have generally been less successful with school dropouts than with young mothers 
who were still in school Thirteen percent of LEAP teens qualified for four or more sanctions (mostly 
resulting in grant reductions) and no bonuses during the first 18 months of follow-up, and this group 
consisted largely of teens who had dropped out of school more ttian a year prior to entering LEAP. 
In Project Redirection, at the five-year point, women in the treatment group who were high school 
dropouts at program enrollment — unlike those who remained in school — were not better off than 
women in the comparison group in terms of employment or welfare receipt. High school dropouts in 
the Teenage Parent Demonstration registered significant increases in employment and decreases in 
welfare payments, relative to their control counterparts, but the program had no effect on earnings - 
a pattern that suggests that those experimental who found employment also experienced rapid job 
turnover. 

7. Long-term follow-up is critical to determining the effectiveness of programs designed for 
young people, who may be better able to capitalize on what they have learned in these programs after 
they have gained greater maturity and their lives have become more stable. The evaluation results of 
Project Redirection show the importance of such follow-up. In that demonstration, outcomes for 
program enrollees and members of a comparison group were disappointingly similar at 24 months after 
entry into the research. But at the five-year point, when most study sample members were in their 
early twenties, there was considerable evidence that Project Redirection had made a difference: Project 
Redirection enrollees were working more hours a week and had higher weekly earnings, they were 
less likely to be on welfare, they had created better home environments for their children, and their 
children showed better cognitive skills and fewer behavioral problems. Nonetheless, most young 
women in both research groups remained poor and on welfare. 



VII. The Contents and Organization of This Report 

The contents of this report pertain to all three components of the New Chance evaluation: early 
program impacts, derived from the 18-month survey; updated information on program implementation; 
and data on program costs. The rest of the report is divided into eight chapters. Chapter 2 
discusses the research design and associated issues and examines the characteristics of the research 
sample. Chapter 3 considers a number of topics related to the implementation of New Chance, 
focusing especially on the program activities, the extent to which experimentals participated in them, 
and their cost. The five chapters that follow present the 18-month impacts of New Chance on various 
measures of interest: service receipt by members of both the experimental and the control groups 
(Chapter 4); educational status (Chapter 5); fertility, health, and well-being (Chapter 6); parenting, 
child care, and child health (Chapter 7); and employment and welfare receipt (Chapter 8). Chapter 
9 discusses the key themes and issr^s that emerge from this report and their implications for 
policym ikers and practitioners. 



^--^The full benefit-cost analysis awaits collection and analysis of the 42-month survey data (the principal 
source of information on program benefits) and will appear in the evaluation's final report, to be completed 
in 1996. 
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CHAPTER 2 

RESEARCH DESIGN. SAMPLES, DATA SOURCES, AND ANALYSIS PLAN 



I. Introduction 

This chapter establishes the framework for the report's evaluation plan. It begins with a 
conceptual model of how New Chance was hypothesized to produce impacts, and then presents the 
research design, the study sample and its characteristics, and the data sources used for this report. The 
chapter concludes by discussing how the impact analysis is structured. 

II. New Chance Participation and Impacts: A Conceptual Model 

The comprehensiveness of the New Chance model reflects the expectation that the young 
mothers eligible for New Chance services faced multiple barriers to achieving self-sufficiency and 
personal growth. It also reflects the fact that the program sought to affect a broad range of short-term 
and longer-term outcomes for both the women participating in the program and their children. 

Figure 2.1 presents a broad conceptual model that summarizes the hypothesized manner in 
which the program would yield impacts. A few caveats should be noted. First, the model specifies 
(in the various boxes) only those factors that have been measured as part of the research effort, and 
thus is necessarily incomplete. Many factors that affect the course of a young mother's life could not 
be captured adequately; nor, for the most part, could the program address them. In particular, it is 
recognized that the young mothers lived in complex family situations and community environments that 
were powerful forces in their lives. These (mostly unmeasured) contextual influences are acknowledged 
at the bottom of the figure.^ A second caveat is that the model shown in Figure 2.1 is not intended 
to illustrate a path model that will be tested. Also, for simplicity's sake, the figure does not illustrate 
all the possible feedback loops among the various factors shown. For example, a child's characteristics 
affect a mother's parenting behavior, and that parenting behavior in turn affects the child's 
characteristics. The figure seeks primarily to identify key elements in a hypothesized causal chain. 

In this figure, the various "columns" correspond to major points of data collection. Background 
characteristics of the mother and (to a very limited extent) the child were measured when the young 
mothers applied to the program. Program inputs were measured throughout the operation of New 
Chance. Short-term (18-month) outcomes were obtained during in-person interviews with mothers 
approximately 18 months after they applie'j to the program, and longer-term (42-month) outcomes are 
being captured in a second follow-up interview. 

According to this model, the young women's background characteristics were hypothesized to 
influence the extent of their participation in New Chance activities. For example, young women who 



^Examples include family characteristics, the local labor market, neighborhood characteristics, welfare 
rules, and the availability of social services other than New Chance. 
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were quite depressed at baseline^ may have been expected to participate less than women who were 
not depressed. Participation was also expected to be affected by characteristics of the site, such as 
staff quality, the presence or absence of on-site child care, etc. 

The young mothers' participation in New Chance, in turn, was expected to have short-term 
impacts on a broad range of outcomes for both the mothers and their children. The model also 
acknowledges that, independent of program participation, the initial characteristics of the mothers and 
their children would influence both short-term and longer-term outcomes. For example, women with 
good reading skills at the outset might be more likely than poor readers to acquire a GED and to have 
better employment options. 

Each New Chance program component was implemented with the intent of affecting certain 
outcomes. For example, participation in education classes was expected to increase reading skills and 
educational (especially GED) attainment. Through workshops and counseling on family plaiming, the 
young women were expected to enhance their use of contraceptives and their fertility control. Through 
parenting workshops, they were expected to improve their parenting skills and their ability to foster 
a favorable home environment for their children. Short-term impacts were, in turn, expected to affect 
favorably longer-term outcomes. According to the model, the gains a young woman realized while 
in the program - e.g., increased educational and vocational skills - would, over time, result in a 
greater likelihood that she would be employed and a smaller likelihood that she would receive welfare. 

The developmental outcomes for participants' children were expected to be positively affected 
by New Chance, both directly through services provided to them and indirectly through effects on their 
mothers. It was expected that, in the short run, the mothers' participation in New Chance would have 
favorable effects on the children's home environment and health. The mothers' participation was also 
expected to alter their children's experiences with high-quality, non-maternal child care. It was 
hypothesized that, in the longer run, these short-term effects - as well as the hypothesized effects on 
family income and the mothers' educational attainment - would improve the children's cognitive and 
socioemotional development and their progress in school. 

In summary, the framework presented in Figure 2.1 shows that several factors working together 
were expected to affect the long-term outcomes for young mothers: their initial level of resources and 
characteristics, the quality of New Chance services, the women's level of participation in those 
services, and their success in achieving the program's short-term goals. Variations in these factors 
may help explain why New Chance produced impacts for some, but not all, people in some, but not 
all, sites. Efforts to analyze the separate influence of these factors are discussed in the last section of 
this chapter. 



^"Baseline" refers to the point when background information on sample members was collected, just prior 
to their being randomly assigned to the experimental or control group. It also marks the starting point for the 
follow-up period. Thus, e.g., the phrases "characteristics at random assignment" and "characteristics at 
baseline" or "baseline characteristics" are synonymous and are used interchangeably in this report. 
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IIL The Study Design 



A. Principal Questions 

The conceptual framework presented in the previous section suggests that the most appropriate 
focus for this report is on the short-term impacts of the program - on those domains in which one 
might expect to find a near-term difference in outcomes as the direct result of New Chance 
participation. Thus, the data collection and analysis strategies were designed primarily to address 
questions as to whether New Chance increased the use of human capital development (i.e., education 
and training) and other services, improved enrollees' educational attainment and achievement, 
increased effective use of contraception and resulted in fewer pregnancies, improved the young 
mothers' psychological well-being, improved their parenting skills, and affected their use of child care. 
Two issues in particular — the program's impacts on GED attainment and fertility control - receive 
special attention in the analysis because they were expected to have an especially powerful effect on 
the young mothers' ability to attain self-sufficiency in the longer term. 

Longer-range outcomes - such as employment and earnings, welfare receipt, and income — 
are included in this report in the interest of completeness, but with the recognition that it will take 
longer for expected program impacts in these areas to become manifest. Capturing the program's 
longer-term ejects - especially on the mothers' economic well-being and their children's development 
- is central to ongoing data collection efforts. The results will be presented in the project's final 
(1996) report, based on interviews and assessments completed approximately 42 months after random 
assignment, 

B. The Random Assignment Strategy 

The New Chance Demonstration used random assigmixent, a lottery-like procedure, to divide 
New Chance applicants into two groups: an experimental group and a control group. While members 
of the experimental group were offered access to New Chance, control group members were excluded 
from the program, though they were free to seek services elsewhere in the community. Random 
assignment ensured that, aside from random variation in individual characteristics, experimentals and 
controls were similar in all other respects; the only systematic difference between the two research 
groups was their access to the New Chance program.^ As a result, differences in program outcomes 
between the two groups (such as educational attainment) can be attributed to New Chance. Outcomes 
for the control group presumably capture what would have happened to those in the program had it 
not been offered to them, A control group created through random assignment is a valid reference 
point against which the experiences of experimentals. may be compared. 

Entrance into the study sample occurred between August 1989 and July 1991 . Figure 2.2 shows 
the steps in building the sample. Program guidelines called on each site to recruit 150 eligible young 
mothers, of whom 100 were to be assigned to the experimental group and 50 to the control group. 
(A two-to-one random assignment ratio was adopted because it was reasoned that sites would respond 



^The experimental design was statistically tested to ensure that the two groups created by the random 
assignment process were indeed similar. No systematic differences between them were found (see Appendix 
A for details). 
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FIGURE 2.2 



STEPS IN THE INTAKE AND RANDOM ASSIGNMENT OF 
THE NEW CHANCE RESEARCH SAMPLE 
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more favorably to random assignment and probably would be able to recruit applicants more readily 
if young women knew that their chance of admission to the program was better than 50-50.) 
Eligibility for the program was determined through an initial interview, during which data on the 
young women's characteristics at sample entry were recorded on the New Chance Enrollment Form; 
a reading test was also administered to program applicants."^ As part of the application process, 
applicants signed an informed consent statement, acknowledging their participation in the study and 
allowing MDRC researchers to collect data on them. 

After a young woman's paperwork was completed, a member of the local program's staff called 
an MDRC random assignment clerk, who used a computer program to generate an assignment to the 
experimental or control group. The experimental were offered entry into the New Chance program; 
controls were denied entry into New Chance but were given a list of alternative services available in 
the community. 

A total of 2,322 young women were randomly assigned: 1,553 to the experimental group and 
769 to the control group. Members of both research groups were followed up through in-home 
interviews at 18 months after random assignment; these 18-month surveys were the source of the 
impact 'data presented in this report. 



IV, The Research Sample 

A, Samples Used in This Report 

As is usually the case with survey data, not all 2,322 young women who were randomly 
assigned could be located or were willing to respond to the 18-month survey. Nevertheless, the 
response rate was high: 9L4 percent for experimental and 89.3 percent for controls. In addition to 
sample members who did not respond at all, some respondents failed to answer certain questions in 
the survey or gave invalid answers.^ Also, in those cases where the survey was not administered m 
the respondent's home, certain interviewer observations could not be made. Overall, valid data on 
most outcomes were available for 2,088 (99.1 percent) of the 2,106 survey respondents. This sample 
of 2,088 survey respondents was the sample used for most of the outcomes presented in this report: 
receipt of education, skills training, and other program services (Chapter 4); educational attainment 
and achievement (Chapter 5); living arrangements (Chapter 6); and employment, family income, and 
welfare (Chapter 8). Other outcomes are covered by smaller subsamples of the overall (2,106- 
member) survey respondent sample, as follows: 



'^The test used at most sites was a short form of the reading pan of the Tests of Adult Basic Education 
(TABE), although a few sites used the long form instead. For program applicants who were high school 
graduates, the 'I'ABE score was used to confirm that tliey read below the ninth-grade level, a condition of 
program eligibility for high school graduates (as noted in Chapter 1). For others, the TABE provided baseline 
information on reading skills that would be useful to the evaluation. 

^"Invalid answers" include inconsistencies in the answers to related questions on the survey and out-of- 
range values such as "February' 31." 
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Sample Size 



Panicipation outcomes (Chapter 3)— Experimentals only 
TABE literacy scores (Chapter 5) 
Pregnancy, birth, and health outcomes (Chapter 6) 
Parenting and home environment outcomes (Chapter 7) 
Child care outcomes (Chapter 7) 



1,408 
2,046 
2,024 
1,842 
1,932 



Unless otherwise stated, whenever mention is made of "the sample" in the remaining chapters, it refers 
to the relevant sample or subsample noted above. 

Appendix B displays selected baseline Ciharacteristics for most of these subsamples and for the 
full New Chance study sample of 2,322 young women. It also presents the results of statistical tests 
that explored the statistical significance of differences in these characteristics across the samples. In 
brief, these tests suggested that no large and systematic differences exist between the survey respondent 
samples and the full New Chance study sample. 

B. Sample Characteristics 

Table 2.1 provides detailed background information on the 2,088 survey respondents who 
constituted the sample for most of this report. The data were based on the Enrollment Fonii completed 
when sample members applied for entry into the program. 

The table shows that most of the young women in the sample could be considered truly 
disadvantaged at the time of their application to the program. Consistent with the effort to target 
welfare recipients and dropouts, 94.8 percent of all sample members were receiving AFDC at baseline, 
and almost 94 percent had not graduated from high school or earned a GED. More than half the 
sample members (63.3 percent) had not worked at all during the 12 months prior to applying for New 
Chance. Of those who worked, the majority (69.7 percent) earned $1,000 or less during this period 
(not shown in the table). 

Sample members' average age at the time of application was 18.8. The youngest sample 
members were 16 years old, while the oldest were 22. Most young mothers in the sample (64.9 
percent) had one child, and for most sample members (53.8 percent), the youngest child was less than 
a year old. Twenty-nine percent of all sample members reported not using contraception the last time 
they had intercourse, placing them at risk for an additional pregnancy. 

The large majority (90.1 percent) of the sample had never been married before their application 
to New Chance. Of those who had been married, only three in ten (2.9 percent of the entire sample) 
were still living with their spouse at baseline. A total of 11.6 percent of the sample reported living 
with a husband or partner at the time of random assignment (not shown in the table). 

About a third of all sample members (34.4 percent) were living with their mothers, and 31.8 
percent were living in a household of their own with no other adult present. Because of the significant 
policy interest in requiring young mothers on welfare to live w * their own mothers or with other 
adults, the baseline characteristics of both young women who lived with their mothers and those who 
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TABLE 2.1 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEW CHANCE 
SAMPLE AT RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Characteristic and Average 
Subgroup at Random Assignment or Percent 



Demographic characteristics 

Age (years) (%) 

16 2.1 

17 17.5 

18 22.1 

19 25.6 

20 19.5 

21 11.1 

22 2.1 

Average age (years) 18.8 
Ethnicity (%) 

Black, non— Hispanic 52.4 

Hispanic 22.3 

White 22.7 

Other 2.5 

Marital status (%) 

Never married 90.1 

Other 9.9 

Number of children (%) 

1 64.9 

2 26.8 

3 or more 8.3 

Average number of children 1.4 

Age of youngest child (years) (%) 

Less than 1 53.8 

1 26.6 

2 12.1 

3 or older 7.5 

Avera^;e age of youngest rhild (years) 1.2 

Age 3i first child's birth (years) (%) 

14 or under 5.3 

15 12.1 

16 22.9 

17 26.1 

18 21.6 

19 12.1 

Average age at fost child's birth (years) 16.8 
Li>'ing arrangement 
Living with (%) 

Mother 34.4 

Father 7.6 

Spouse or partner 1 1.6 

No other adult 31.8 
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TABLE 2.1 (continued) 



Characteristic and 

Subgroup at Random Assignmeat 



Average 
or Percent 



Lived in a female— headed 

household at age 14 (%) 48.9 

Lived with both parents at age 14 (%) 22.2 

Education characteristics 

Highest grade completed (%) 

7th or below 3.0 

8th 10.3 

9th 22.8 

10th 30.3 

nth 27.8 

12th 5.8 

Average highest grade completed 9.9 

Received high school diploma or GED (%) 6.3 

Left school before first pregnancy (%) 37.2 

Average number of years since last attended school 2.4 

Reading level (grade equivalent) (%) 

4th grade or below 8.5 

5th grade 5.8 

6th grade 9.4 

7th grade 10.8 

8th grade 14.0 

9th grade 21.4 

10th grade or above 30. 1 

Average reading level (grade equivalent) 8.4 

Desired educational attainment for self {%) 

High school diploma or GED 32.6 

1 - 3 years of college (A.A. degree) 31.2 

4 years of college (B.A degree) 22.2 

Graduate degree 10.8 

Other 3.2 

Desired educational attainment for child (a) {%) 

Elementary school 0.2 

High school 20.8 

College/post- secondary 57.8 

Graduate school 21.2 

Mother has high school diploma or GED (%) 52.5 

Mother attended coUege {%) 25.1 

Father has high school diploma or GED (%) 43.1 

Father attended coUege (%) 16.2 

Both parents have high school diplomas or GEDs (%) 29.4 

Both parents attended coUege (%) 7.3 



(continued) 
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TABLE 2.1 (continued) 



Characteristic and Average 
Subgroup at Random Assignment or Percent 



Employment and welfare receipt 

Number of jobs ever held (%) 

0 21.5 

1-2 32.7 

3 or more 45.8 

Average number of jobs held 4.1 . 

Employed at random assignment (%) 3.1 

Number of months employed in prior 12 months (%) 

0 63.3 

3 or less 18.4 

4-6 10.0 

7-12 8.0 

Prior— year earnings (%) 

$0-$500 79.9 

$501 or more 20.1 

Length of longest job (%) 

Never employed 2 1 .2 

Less than 1 month 3.7 

1-3 months 22.7 

4-6 months 22.3 

7- 12 months 17.9 

Over 1 year 12.2 

Mother employed (%) 

Yes 49.8 

No 42.2 

Don't know 4.0 

Deceased 4.0 

Father employed (%) 

Yes 45.4 

No 19.8 

Don't know 25.0 

Deceased 9.8 

Receives AFDC (%) 

Own grant 87.4 

Other person's grant 7.4 

Not receiving AFDC 5.2 

Receives (%) 

Medicaid 87.1 

Food stamps 83.7 

Public housing 23.2 

Income from a job 3.5 

Family received AFDC when sample 
member was growing up (%) 

Always 16.6 

2 years or less (b) 18.7 

More than 2 years, but not always (b) 28.5 

Never 36.2 
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TABLE 2.1 (continued) 



Characteristic and Average 
Subgroup at Random Assignment or Percent 

Fertility— related characteristics 

Number of pregnancies (%) 

1 434 

2 32.2 

3 16.1 

4 6,0 

5 or more 2.4 

Average number of pregnancies 1 .9 

Ever had an abortion (%) 23.1 

When next child is expected (%) 

Not expecting another child 64.2 

Within 2 years 7.0 

In 2—4 years ^ 11.6 

In 5 years or more 17.3 

Average number of years until next child is expected (c) 4.4 

Current birth control use (%) 

Yes, using birth control 62.4 

No, not using birth control 12.1 

No partner/not having sex 25.5 

Used birth control at last intercourse (%) 71.0 
Relations with child's father 

Speaks with child's father (a) (%) 67.5 

Has child support order (a) (%) 27.9 
Prior and current service receipt 

Ever in occupational skills training (%) 22.3 
Services received in the 60 days before random assignment (%) 



Health care for child 


84,6 


Family planning 


22.9 


Mental health 


2.7 


Health care for self 


58.7 


Parenting 


11.0 


Life skills 


2.9 


Counseling 


4.1 


Other services 


10.5 


No services 


8.4 


Has regular child care (d) (%) 


43.7 


Psychosocial characteristics 




CES-D (depression) Scale (e) (%) 


47.0 


0-15 (not at risk) 


16-23 (at some risk) 


25.9 


24- 60 (at high risk) 


27.2 


Average CES-D score (e) 


18.1 



(continued) 
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TABLE 2.1 (continued) 



Characteristic and Average 

Subgroup at Random Assignment or Percent 

Average number of sources of emotional support 2.7 

Average level of satisfaction with emotional support (f) 4.2 

Average self— esteem score (g) 38.3 

Average Locus of Control score (h) 22.0 
Other 

Has home telephone (%) 83.9 

Has driver's license (%) 27.9 

Sample size 2,088 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample 
members for whom there were 18 months of follow— up survey data, 
including those with values of zero for outcomes and New Chance 
enroUees (i.e., experimental s) who did not participate in the program. 
The reported sample sizes may fall short of this number because of 
missing or unusable items from some sample members' questionnaires. 

Distributions may not total 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

(a) When a sample member had more than one child, her 
response refers to her first child. 

(b) The family's AFDC receipt may not have been continuous. 

(c) Includes only those sample members who expected to have 
more children. 

(d) Regular child care was defined as an ongoing arrangement 
used while the mo Jier was in school, in training, or working. 

(e) The Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression 
(CES-D) Scale is a widely used measure of depression; scores can range 
from zero to 60. 

(f) EnroUees were also asked about their degree of 
satisfaction with the emotional support ("people who listen to you, reassure 
you, and show you they care") they received. Levels range from 1 (very 
dissatisfied) to 5 (very satisfied). 

(g) The measure of self-esteem used was the Rosenberg Self- 
Esteem Scale, a 10— item scale that assesses a person's global sense of self— 
worth. Scores can range from 10 to 50; 30 is considered the neutml 
midpoint. 

(h) The Locus of Control Scale is a six-iteri adaptation of the 
longer scale originally developed by Julien Rotter (1966). Scores can range 
from 6 to 30; 18 is considered the neutral midpoint. 
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had other living arrangements were examined. As expected, the two groups differed in many 
respects.^ 

As part of the enrollment process, the young women who applied for New Chance were also 
asked questions regarding their psychological status and the degree of social support they 
experienced.^ Depression was measured with the Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression 
(CES-D) Scale. The table shows that 53.1 percent of all sample members registered scores of 16 or 
higher, generally considered to place them at risk for a clinical diagnosis of depression; 27.2 percent 
had scores of 24 or higher, indicative of high risk of such a diagnosis. However, scores on scales of 
self-esteem and social support do not appear to be particularly low, and the young women in the 
sample recorded a higher-than-expected score on a nationally used scale measuring one's sense of 
control over one's life. This measure may have captured their positive expectations about entering this 
program. 

By design, the New Chance sample was homogeneous with regard to many key characteristics: 
All sample members were recruited from a group of disadvantaged young mothers with similar 
childbearing and education histories. However, there was still considerable variation in the sample. 
For example, at program entry, 14.3 percent read below the sixth-grade level, but almost a third (30.1 
percent) read at the tenth-grade level or higher. And while 16.6 percent came from families that had 
always received welfare when they were growing up, 36.2 percent came from families that had never 
received AFDC. 

Variation in sample members' characteristics was especially pronounced across the New Chance 
sites. ^ Site-specific entry criteria were one source of such variation. Thus, e.g., the Minneapolis site 
required that all program applicants read at the sixth-grade level or higher. This helps to account for 
the fact that the average reading level at baseline in Minneapolis was the highest in the demonstration. 
Other differences are explained by underlying differences in the target population. For example, sites 
such as the Bronx, Chula Vista, Denver, and San Jose had relatively large number'^. of Hispanic 
enrollees, while the majority of sample members in Portland and Salem were white. Other site 
differences are less readily explicable - for instance, the fact that only in Lexington did the majority 
of sample members have more than one child. 



^Those not living with their mothers were older and more likely to be white. More of them had been 
married, and diey had had more pregnancies; a higher proportion also had two or more children. Those not 
living with their mothers were less likely to have lived with both parents at age 14 and more likely to have 
held a job. They were more likely to be receiving AFDC on their own case, and less likely to be receiving 
AFDC on someone else's case; they were also more likely to be receiving food stamps or Medicaid, or to live 
in public Housing. Young mothers who did not live with their own mothers expected to have fewer additional 
children and were more likely to be using birth control. Young women living apart from their mothers were 
also less likely to have used child care, less likely to have a phone, and more likely to have a driver's license. 
There were no significant differences at baseline between those living with their mothers and those living in 
other aiTangements with regard to the average highest school grade completed, reading level, educational 
aspirations, family receipt of welfare during childhood, depression, and ttie young women's age at first birth. 

''For a discussion of the measures and scales that were used, see Quint, Fink, and Rowser, 1991, pp. 90- 

91. 

^An extensive table with sample characteristics by siie is included in this report as Appendix E. This table 
also presents the results of tests of the statistical significance of cross-site differences. Virtually all cross-site 
differences were statistically significant. 
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Portraits in Diversity 

"Young mothers on welfare." The phrase conjures up stereotypes that belie tremendous 
diversity in the situations of these young women and their children, as the following profiles, 
taken from the New Chance monograph (Quint and Musick, 1994), suggest. 

Patricia lives with her two children, her boyfriend (the father of her younger child), and 
her boyfriend's family in a nicely furnished house in a pleasant neighborhood. Her boyfriend's 
parents both work, and Patricia, whose younger child is five months old and nursing stays at 
home. She does not pay rent, but she does do the housework, and the place is imj.iaculate. 
She receives AFDC for herself and her older child (but not for her younger one) and augments 
her grant by occasionally babysitting for neighborhood children. 

Patricia's mother works for a large corporation (her father died a few years ago), and 
her sister is a college graduate. Patricia, however, disliked high school, and her mother gave 
her a choice: Stay in school or go to work. Patricia worked for a while as a sales clerk in a 
shoestore and moved out of her mother's home. Subsequently, she became pregnant with her 
first child. 

Patricia enrolled in New Chance, where she received her GED, and then entered a 
community college. She lasted only a semester, dropping out both because she was pregnant 
and because the courses were too difficult. She wants to stay at home until her baby is a year 
old, but she's not sure what she wants to do afterward - return to college or get a job. She 
and her boyfriend talk about getting married and moving into a place of their own. But right 
now all plans are on hold: He was laid off from his job, and any money he earns from odd 
jobs goes toward fixing their car. Recently she urged him to apply for AFDC as an 
unemployed father so that their child would qualify for Medicaid coverage. 

Letrice's mother was an alcoholic who refused to touch or embrace her daughter, 
claiming that doing so was physically painful; and Letrice went to live with her grandmother. 
The ailing woman had difficulty controlling her granddaughter, and Letrice had been placed 
in foster care several times by the time she was 14. A psychological evaluation conducted at 
that time indicated that she had feelings of helplessness and low self-esteem; also of concern 
to the child welfare authorities were Letrice' s shoplifting, her experimentation with alcohol and 
marijuana, and her frequent truancy. The evaluation noted that Letrice lived in a crime- and 
drug-ridden neighborhood, and that an older brother had also used drugs. Letrice was 
committed as a status offender to foster care until she was 19. Her daughter was born when 
she was 17, and Letrice enrolled in New Chance shortly thereafter. 

While attending New Chance, she had a particularly difficult time with one foster care 
provider. She left her daughter in the provider's care while she looked for another place to 
live, staying in a homeless shelter until she could find someone else who was willing ro take 
her child in along with her. The foster care provider sued to retain custody of Letrice' s baby, 
claiming that she was a neglectful mother. With the help of New Chance staff, the case was 
resolved in Letrice's favor, and her daughter was restored to her custody. 

Life since then has not been easier. Letrice has held a series of part-time jobs with two 
fast-food restaurants, a cleaning service, and a movie theater. Letrice and a friend decided to 
share an apartment, but after her friend defaulted on the rent, Letrice moved in with her 
mother. She was grateful for a place to stay, but the house was unheated and the food 
inadequate. Letrice moved from there into a Salvation Army shelter for about a week and 
eventually found a low-income apartment that would be pleasant were it not roach-infested. 
Recently, Letrice's brother, who was visiting her after having been released from jail, was 
drinking heavily during a card game, grew angry at her, and beat her with a kitchen chair, 
breaking two of her fingers. 
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Despite this variation, sample members' baseline characteristics show that New Chance reached 
the intended target population of disadvantaged young mothers. At baseline, the majority of the 
sample had no education credentials, very little work experience, and limited reading skills. Most 
young women in the sample were taking care of very young children, so child care and other ancillary 
services were needed to facilitate their participation in education and training activities. The high level 
of depression also suggests that the program reached young women experiencing emotional problems 
as well as practical ones. 



V. Data Sources for This Report 

This report drew on several kinds of information. As noted earlier, the source of data on 
program impacts (Chapters 4 through 8) was the survey that was administered to experimrntals and 
controls at approximately 18 months after random assignment.^ The 18-month point was chosen for 
the first round of interviews because enrollees were allowed to remain in New Chance for up to 18 
months. The 18-month survey was designed to measure the short-term effects of the program, with 
particular emphasis on the mothers' education, fertility, parenting, and use of child care. 

Table 2.2 lists the various parts (or modules) of the survey, along with a rationale for their 
inclusion. The survey was conducted in person, almost always at the sample member's home, and 
took just under 90 minutes, on average, to complete. In assessing parenting behavior, sample 
members' answers were supplemented by the interviewer's observations. To curtail the survey's 
average length, some questions were asked of only half the sample, selected at random. 

The impact analysis also relied on the Enrollment Form and baseline reading test that were 
completed by each sample member prior to random assignment. The form included information about 
her prior education, training, and work experience; welfare history; family composition; living 
arrangements; and psychological well-being. Since all these items were collected before random 
assignment, they are fully independent of the sample members' research status (i.e., membership in 
the experimental or control group). Thus, baseline data can be used to define subgroups of 
experimental and controls for which experimental impact estimates can be generated. 

The source for Chapter 3's data on experimentals' participation in New Chance and duration 
of activity in program components was the New Chance Management Information System (MIS). For 



^Administrative records could have been used to measure earnings, employment, and welfare outcomes, 
but they would have been of little use in assessing program effects on fertility behavior » education gains, 
parenting, and child outcomes, 

^^Outcomes based on these questions thus had smaller sample sizes, reducing the precision of the impact 
estimates. However, since the potential respondents were selected at random, these impacts should not be 
biased (i,e., they should remain representative of the full New Chance research sample). 

^^Up to 51 of these baseline items were also included as covariates in impact regressions, thereby 
improving the precision of the impact estimates. Reported average outcomes were regression adjusted using 
one-way or two-way analysis of covariance (see Ostle, 1975, p, 461; Cave, 1987). This means that control 
variables were included to remove slight imbalances in baseline characteristics between the experimental and 
control groups as a cause of variation in the outcomes. 
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TABLE 2.2 

NEW CHANCE 18-MONTH FOLLOW-UP SURVEY MODULES 







Participation in education and 


To describe differences in the receipt of education and 


IXdlUlU^ dLUVlUCo 


UdiUlU^ oClVlCCo Vy CApcrilllCllLmo dllU CUUUUlo, 


Participation in other services 


To describe experimental-control differences in the 




receipt of non-education services. 


Educational achievement and 


To measure literacy outcomes and receipt of education 


attainment 


credentials. 


Household structure. 


To describe changes in living anangements as a possible 


marriage, and residence 


outcome of participation in New Chance, 


Fertility and family planning 


To measure the impact of special services targeted to 




changing family planning behavior and increasing the 




use of birth control. 


Psychological variables 


To measure program effects on indicators of emotional 




well-being such as depression, self-efficacy, and access 




to support. 


Health and health care 


To measure program impacts on health status, access 




to health care, and health care utilization. 


Employment 


To measure short-term employment and earnings 




outcomes, as well as job-seeking behavior. 


Income and v/elfare receipt 


To capture program effects on the amount of family 




income, the combination of income sources, and 




receipt of public assistance. 


Parenting and home 


To measure program effects on parental behavior and 


environment 


attitudes, and on the home environment of children. 


Child care 


To describe program effects on child care arrangements. 


Variables related to 


To capture program effects on the relationships of the 


Chile's father 


children of sample members with their biological fathers 




or with other father figures. 



SOURCE: New Chance 18-month follow-up survey. 
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each New Chance enrollee, site staff completed and sent to MDRC a monthly time sh-^et, which 
recorded the number of days she attended and the number of hours she participated in each program 
component. Data for the cost analysis (Chapter 3) were gathered by MDRC staff, who received 
detailed cost reports from the New Chance sites and conducted time studies to allocate these costs to 
the various program components. 

Data on program operations were gathered from several sources. MDRC researchers conducted 
"wrap-up" interviews with program coordinators to ascertain their views, usually based on several 
years' experience, on the key issues involved in running the program and on ways they would change 
the program model or its implementation. MDRC staff also completed reports^on the sites' 
experiences in operating the program components. Using widely accepted rating instruments, MDRC 
staff also conducted assessments of the quality of child care provided by the New Chance sites. 
Finally, the 18-month survey elicited experimental' reactions to the program and its components - 
information that is drawn on in several chapters of the report. 



VI. The Structure of the Analysis 

A. Ag gregate Impacts 

In this report, all impacts are first presented for the sample as a whole. These aggregate 
impacts represent the average difference between the experiences of all experimental group members 
and all control group members. Included in the calculations were experimental who dropped out 
of New Chance soon after random assignment or who chose not to participate at all, as well as those 
who received substantial amounts of program services. Also included were controls who found and 
received alternative services outside the New Chance program. Thus, strictly speaking, the impacts 
represent the effects of the additional services New Chance provided above and beyond what control 
group members received on their own.^^ 

For each sample member, the first of the 18 months of follow-up was usually tlie month in 
which she was randomly assigned to the experimental or control group. Consequently, the number 
of days of follow-up in that first month varied depending on the day of the month the sample member 
was randomly assigned. 

B. Impacts for Subgroups and Sites 

Average impacts for an entii^ sample often encompass a good deal of variation, some of which 



'^Similarly, results for subgroups and sites are based on responses for all experimentals and all controls 
within the subgroup or site. 

^*^Most impacts v/ere estimated using ordinary least square impact regressions. However, impacts on 
categorical variables (such as living arrangements or fertility behavior) were replicated using a multinomial 
logit technique, which takes account of the fact that different categories in the outcome variable are not 
independent. A Tobit estimator was used to estimate impacts on outcome variables that were truncated at the 
end of the follow-up period (such as "time until entered education activity"). This estimator uses the observed 
part of the distribution of such a truncated variable to approximate the unobserved tail of this distribution. 
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is attributable to differences in the characteristics of sample members and of program sites. To "get 
behind" the averages, and to find out how particular groups fared (e.g., mothers who were 16 or 17 
at random assignment versus those who were older, women who had one child at that point versus 
those who had more, or those who had grown up in families that had always received AFDC versus 
those who had received it for briefer periods or not at all), impacts were also analyzed separately for 
a number of such "subgroups," which were defined by characteristics of the sample at random 
assignment (e.g., age, family welfare history, etc.).^"^ Knowing what sorts of people the program 
did or did not benefit could have implications for targeting and designing programs and for developing 
effective public policy. 

Similarly, knowing the results for individual sites could inform possible efforts to replicate New 
Chance as well as future directions at the sites themselves. For a few particularly important 
impacts (e.g., ser\'ice receipt and GED attainment), site variation is explored in some detail. In these 
cases, an attempt was made to isolate "true" site variation from variation that resulted simply because, 
as noted above, the characteristics of participants at the different sites also differed. 

Statistical Significanc e 

As noted in Chapter 1, the concept of "statistical significance" refers to the idea that a measured 
difference between two or more groups on a given indicator is unlikely to have arisen simply by 
chance. In this report, following common conventions, an impact was considered to be statistically 
significant if there was a smaller than 10 percent probability that it was the result of mere random 
variation across individuals (i.e., chance). In the tables, statistically significant impacts are marked 
with asterisks: One asterisk represents a smaller than 10 percent probability that the finding arose by 



^"^Owing to smaller sample sizes, subgroup estimates are generally less reliable than estimates generated 
for the full sample. Subgroup breakdowns that were not included in any of the impact tables because they 
did not capture significant impact variation across any key outcomes included marital status at baseline, prior 
receipt of vocational training, and random assignment cohort (i.e., whether members entered the research 
sample relatively early or late during the random assignment period). 

^^Statistical tests are needed to establish whether or not subgroup and site differences are systematic or 
the result of random variation. These tests are based on the assumption that allowing the program effect to 
vary by subgroup or site leads to a better "fit" of the impact regression. If this improvement in "fit" is 
statistically significant, the subgroup variation is considered significant as well. The actual analysis is done 
as follows: Baseline variables capturing the subgroup and site differences are interacted with a dummy variable 
identifying experimental status. The 'ingle experimental dummy is augmented with these interacted program 
variables in the impact regression. A joint F-test comparing the interacted and uninteracted regression results 
is then used to establish the significance of the gain in explanatory power caused by this substitution, 
providing a measure of the statistical significance of the impact variation across subgroups. (See Kennedy, 
1992, p. 57.) 

^^he smallest site enrolled only 69 sample members (experimentals and controls combined) and the 
largest, 171. Small sample sizes reduce the likelihood that even fairly large percentage differences will be 
statistically significant and, therefore, that the results can be ascribed to anything except chance. 

^^This was done by including all 36 non-site interactions of individual baseline characteristics with the 
experimental dummy in the regression equation containing the interacted site dummies. These added 
interactions removed any site-specific impact variation that was due to differences in individual sample 
characteristics, rather than being attributable to site-specific factors. 
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chance; two asterisks, a smaller than 5 percent probability; and three asterisks, a smaller than 1 
percent probability. In addition to these asterisks, many impact tables in this report have columns 
showing "p-values." A p- value represents the probability that a finding is the result of random 
variation (i.e., chance). For example, a p-value of .20 represents a 20 percent chance that the finding 
it refers to arose by statistical chance, A p-value of ,10, which corresponds to a single asterisk, 
indicates that the chance of such a spurious finding is 10 percent, P-values allow for a more extensive 
assessment of the reliability of the findings they refer to than do asterisks. For instance, an impact 
with a p-value of ,12 would not be flagged with an asterisk, but may still be considered "marginally 
significant," since it comes close to .10, which is significant. 

D. Nonexperimental Extensions of the Analysis 

Most of the impact information presented in this report is based on experimental comparisons 
(i.e., the impacts are the difference in outcomes between experimentals and controls). In addition, 
however, some nonexperimental comparisons were made to clarify or disaggregate experimental 
results. Thus, e.g., while the experimental analysis determined the effect of the additional ser/i^es 
received by experimentals, as compared to controls, there was also an interest in understanding how 
experimentals who received varying amounts of services fared. In Chapter 5, rates of GED attainment 
are compared for members of the experimental group who received many hours of New Chance 
services versus sample members who received few or no ser/ices. Other such nonexperimental 
comparisons are presented in Chapters 6 (family planning) and 7 (parenting). 

Comparisons of this type involve subgroups of experimentals created using sample members' 
post-baseline experiences. Consequently, the results are subject to potential "selection bias."^^ 
Experimentals who received a lot of service might have been systematically different fr..n 
experimentals who did not. Unless removed by statistical procedures, these differences may cause bias 
in estimates that are based on such post-baseline experiences. For several key analytical questions 
(such as the relationship between program intensity and educational attainment), statistical techniques 
were used in an attempt to assess the threat of selection bias.^^ 



^^The term selection bias refers to the notion that a selection process usually precedes a person's receipt 
of services. This selection process, be it an individual decision or an institutional procedure, tends to create 
systematic differences between those who receive services and those who do not, which interfere with the 
assessment of the effect of the services per se. Generally, these "pre-existing" differences are not limited to 
measurable characteristics, but include difficult-to-measure concepts such as motivation and aptiuide. 

^^An example of such a nonexperimental approach is a multiple Mahalanobis matching strategy, which 
was used by Cave and Bos in their analysis of JOBSTART impacts (Cave and Bos, 1994). This strategy used 
baseline characteristics to match experimentals to their individual control group counterparts. If successful, 
this method would have shown little danger of selection bias in individual experimental-control comparisons, 
thus allowing a breakdown of the sample by post-random assignment experiences. However, when applied 
to several New Chance outcomes, this method failed a crucial specification test, suggesting that selection bias 
may be a real issue in nonexperimental analyses involving the New Chance sample. This test is based on the 
assumption that the impact of a voluntarj' program on those who fail to show up to receive services has to be 
zero, since the only way a voluntary program can affect someone is through the provision of actual services. 
A non-zero impact for this group after matching is completed implies that there are unmeasured differences 
between members of pairs that were matched using measured baseline characteristics. These unmeasured 

(continued...) 
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An attempt was made to remove potential selection bias from these comparisons using an 
instrumental variables technique, Implementation of the instrumental variable technique in the New 
Chance impact analysis did not uncover statistically significant relationships between the receipt of 
specific services and outcomes such as educational attainment, parenting, or fertility behavior. 



^^(... continued) 

differences cannot be controlled for statistically and threaten the validity of nonexperimental comparisons. 
See Cave and Bos, 1994, and Bloom, 1984. 

^^This technique includes data for experimental and controls, and uses the experimental assignment 
dummy to remove selection bias from the service receipt variables. This is done as follows: Along with 
measured baseline characteristics, the experimental dummy is used in a first-stage regression to predict service 
receipt. Instead of actual service receipt, predicted values of service receipt are saved and used in a second 
stage to estimate effects on a criterion variable, such as GED attainment or fenilit)' behavior. Because 
predicted values of service receipt are uncorrelated with the unexplained part of the criterion variable, 
selection bias is removed from the regression of the criterion variable on service receipt. The fact that the 
experimental dummy is highly correlated with the receipt of service, but uncorrelated with the error term in 
the first stage, improves the efficiency of this procedure. Such a "clean" predictor of service receipt is 
referred to as "the instrument" in the instrumental variables technique. Unfortunately, results from this 
procedure are generally imprecise. They are also based on the arguable assumption that all program impacts 
on educational attainment are achieved via education services, all program impacts on pregnancy are achieved 
via family planning services, etc. 
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CHAPTERS 



IMPLEMENTING NEW CHANCE 



L Introduction 

An examination of program implementation — a topic that includes the structure and content 
of program components/ operating procedures and issues, and the extent of participation in program 
activities — is critical for several reasons. 

First, the manner in which the program was implemented may account in part for why it did 
or did no* produce certain impacts. Especially in a multi-site demonstration, site variation on 
important dimensions of implementation (e.g., ser\'ice structure, participation level, and quality) may 
help to explain variation in impacts and costs as well. Second, the issues confronted in mounting a 
program and the level of effort required (along with the program's impacts and costs) are among the 
factors to be considered in deciding whether the intervention can be sustained and should be replicated. 

Finally, it is important to consider whether the program was implemented in such a way that 
the impact analysis constitutes a fair test of the underlying model. Essentially, the model did receive 
a fair test, although, for reasons discussed below, participation in the Phase II components was lower 
than anticipated. 

A. Data Sources and the Organization of This Chapter 

The information presented in this chapter is drawn from several sources: from the New Chance 
Management Information System (MIS), the most detailed source of information on experimentals' 
activities in the program;^ from interviews with program coordinators and other key personnel 
concerning program operations; from responses to questions on the 18-month survey eliciting 
experimentals' views of the program; and from data collected for the cost analysis. 

The rest of this chapter is divided into five sections. After this introductory section, the second 
section discusses the New Chance program structure and the services offered in Phases I and II. The 



^Throughout the report, the terms component, service, and activity are used interchangeably to refer to 
specific kinds of assistance (e.g., education or skills training counseling) called on by the program model. 

-^However, as noted in Chapter 4, the MIS is incomplete as a source of data on all of the activities in 
which experimental took part. First, it excludes post-New Chance activities and others of which program 
staff were unaware. Second, time spent in individual counseling was not recorded on the MIS, since 
counseling sessions were often informal and unscheduled. Third, the MIS did not include hours of college 
attendance or job placement assistance. Finally, it includes time spent in health education classes, but not 
receipt of health care services. 
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third section examines data on the extent of participation in these services.^ The fourth section 
summarizes the findings of a special study of the quality of program-related child care centers, while 
the fifth section presents enrollees' opinions of the program and their ratings of its service offerings. 
The chapter closes by providing new estimates of program costs. 

B. A Preview of the Findings 

la general, the Phase 1 components of New Chance were put in place as planned, and 88.8 
percent of the enrollees participated in the program. Participants' survey responses indicated that they 
juiged the services to be helpful: Enrollees rated all dimensions of program operations about which 
they were asked higher tlian 5 (the midpoint) on a 0 to 10 scale. However, service receipt was much 
lower than expected because of frequent absenteeism — a serious problem in New Chance as in many 
other programs serving disadvantaged youth (see, e.g., Auspos et al., 1989; U.S. Department of 
Education, 1988; Higgins, 1988) - and because many of the young women dropped out of the 
program relatively early. Thus, in practice. Phase I was as comprehensive as planned, but not as 
intensive. 42.0 percent of all enrollees, and 64.5 percent of those who received a GED, moved on 
to the employment-focused services constituting Phase II: occupational skills training and paid or 
unpaid work internships."^ Most of those who did not take part in Phase II activities had left the 
program without getting a GED. Some of the New Chance enrollees who had a high school diploma 
or GED entered college, which, while not part of the program model, was an important goal for many 
participants. 

Other findings indicate that the quality of child care provided by the centers under study was 
generally good, comparing favorably with the care delivered at a national sample of centers serving 
low-income families. 

To operate New Chance, sponsor agencies spent an average of $5,073 per experimental, 
excluding child care costs; child care amounted to an additional $2,573 per experimental.^'' These are 
gross costs; the net costs of New Chance will be presented in the 1996 report. (Net costs are program 
costs minus the costs of services received by controls; as previously discussed, controls were free to 
seek services, but not through New Chance, and many of them did so.) 



^This chapter's analysis of participation goes beyond the data presented in the first implementation repon 
on New Chance (Quint, Fink, and Rowser, 1991) in three principal ways: It supplies information on 
participation in activities for all expenmenials, not just tliose who entered the program early; it follows them 
up for a full 18 months after program entry (i.e., after random assignment); and it examines participation in 
Phase II activities, which usually took place later in a participant's program tenure. 

*^Data on receipt of job placement assistance, another Phase II service, were not collected. 

^This figure, as discussed below, is not an annual cost. It includes costs associated with all enrollees, 
regardless of the extent of their participation in program activities. 
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IL The New Chance Structure and Components 



A* Program Structure and Service Sequence 

New Chance was implemented in a variety of contexts. The 16 New Chance sponsor agencies 
(program operators) were located in different areas and served different populations. (The agencies 
are listed in Table 1.1.) The Bronx, Detroit, Harlem, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh sites all might be 
characterized as "inner city," drawing enrollees mostly from non-white, high-density poverty areas. 
'Other sites enrolled participants from a much larger geographical area. The Chicago Heights site, 
e.g., drew its enrollees from a sprawling area of largely working-class and poor suburbs south of 
Chicago; the Denver program attracted participants from all over the metropolitan Denver area. 
Appendix C presents salient characteristics of the larger communities in which these sites were located. 

As noted in Table 1.1, the sponsor agencies also were different kinds of institutions - 
community service organizations, schools and a community college, a Private Industry Council (the 
nonprofit entity that administers funding under the federal Job Training Partnership Act, JTPA), and 
a county government agency — which, at the demonstration's outset, had a variety of missions. (Thus, 
while several sites had been concentrating primarily on adult education, the delivery of family planning 
and health services had been the central focus of the Jacksonville sponsor agency, and the prevention 
and treatment of child abuse and neglect had been the key mission of the Lexington sponsor.) 
Although the sponsor agencies selected to run New Chance were all experienced program operators, 
about one-third of the sites had never before managed a program specifically targeted for young 
mothers, and those that did largely served in-school youth and non-AFDC recipients. Mounting a new 
and comprehensive program posed many challenges: Sites simultaneously had to firm up staffing 
arrangements and components, recruit enrollees, and develop policies on attendance and performance, 
issues discussed in this chapter. 

There was considerable variation by site in how the program services were assembled. All sites 
had a core staff, which included a New Chance coordinator and one or more case managers, but they 
adopted different methods of filling the remaining positions. For instance, at some sites, GED 
instructors were employees of the sponsor agency, v/hile at others, they were provided to the site 
through an agreement with the local school system, which remained their official employer. Also, as 
an alternative to directly hiring personnel, the New Chance sites commonly developed linkages with 
other community agencies (e.g., neighborhood clinics or Planned Parenthood) that could provide 
experienced instructors in health education, family planning, and parenting. Sites differed, too, in the 
number of case managers and instructors on board. For example, Pittsburgh's New Chance staff 
included three full-time case managers in addition to a relatively large number of instructors for the 
other components. In contrast, Chicago and Chula Vista each employed one case manager, who was 
also responsible for teaching a component. The number of New Chance full-time equivalent staff 
positions ranged from three in Denver to 16 in Portland and 17 in Pittsburgh. Different staffing 
configurations have implications for program costs, as discussed in the last section of the chapter. 

Recruiting participants required ongoing effort on the part of program staff. The very newness 
of New Chance was itself an obstacle to recruitment, especially at the outset, because many sponsor 
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How One Site Put the Program Model in Place 



The Jacksonville New Chance program was operated by Family Health Services (now 
The Bridge of Northeast Florida), a community-based organization created to provide 
reproductive health services to poor women and teenagers. In 1982, Family Health Services 
founded The Bridge, a multi-service center for children and youth, which had prevention of 
teen pregnancy and related health problems as its original thrust. Over the years. The Bridge's 
mission has been expanded to address a range of issues affecting the life prospects of inner-city 
children, teens, and the children of adolescents. For example, in 1986, to augment the 
parenting skills of teen mothers whose children were enrolled in Family Health Services' 
primary care program. The Bridge began providing a series of weekly parenting support 
classes. Broadening its emphasis on prevention services, The Bridge also began offering 
developmentally oriented recreation activities and activities aimed at strengthening literacy 
skills to children of both sexes, aged 6 to 18. 

New Chance built on The Bridge's expertise in providing health, family planning, and 
parenting services to the young mothers. However, the agency had no experience in offering 
employment services, and education services were geared toward homework assistance, 
tutoring, and augmenting reading skills rather than provision of a fuH course of basic education 
and GED preparation. In addition, the Bridge had no history of offering case management. 
Those parts of the New Chance model that involved employment-related services, full 
responsibility for providing education services to young women not enrolled in public school, 
and case management were all new areas for the agency; it therefore had to decide whether 
to try to acquire expertise in these areas by hiring new staff or to develop arrangements with 
other agencies that already had the requiied expertise. 

The Bridge decided to link with the local community college ~ the Florida Community 
College at Jacksonville (FCCJ) - to provide New Chance's education component. FCCJ, and 
particularly its nearby downtown campus, also was seen as the major source of skills training 
courses for participants. The city's JTPA agency, the Private Industry Council (PIC) of 
Jacksonville, agreed to become a partner in providing New Chance's employment-related 
activities. The PIC offered the program a way of providing paid work internships for some 
participants, and took on responsibility for the program's employabilily development classes 
and for placing program completers in jobs. Case management, as envisioned in the New 
Chance model, is very difficult to contract out to another agency; the Bridge therefore hired 
two case managers for the program. 

The consistency and flexibility that FCCJ and the ^IC provided in their partnership with 
The Bridge were advantageous to effective implementation of services. FCCJ allowed The 
Bridge to inten/iew members of the college's GED staff who were potentially interested in 
assignment to the New Chance program on a full-time basis; wh^.n none had the requisite 
background in working with teens. The Bridge was allowed to intervie\y candidates not 
associated with the college and refer preferred candidates to die college for approval. This 
flexibility allowed The Bridge to hire experienced education specialists who had skills in 
working with teens and young mothers. The funding arrangement for the educators' salaries 
has been consistent and is still in effect. 

(continued) 
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How One Site Put the Program Model in Place (continued) 



A different kind of long-term arrangement for in-kind support was developed with the 
PIC. The PIC assigned a staff person with experience in working with youths to New Chance 
on a part-time basis to conduct the program's employability development classes and develop 
jobs for participants. Both the staff person assigned to New Chance and the in-kind 
arrangement for funding the position remained constant throughout the operational phase of the 
demonstration, which allowed the PIC staff person to become part of the team delivering 
services, with a mutual exchange of expertise. 

One challenge in mounting New Chance could not be addressed through partnerships with 
other agencies: operating a daily, long-term program for young women that involved an 
integrated approach across several different service areas and extensive case management. The 
Bridge's experience had been with shorter- term services for young mothers, some delivered 
on an appointment or as-needed basis; many new policies and procedures therefore had to be 
developed and implemented. Here, The Bridge relied on ongoing review and modification of 
policies, procedures and expectations, debate among the staff team, and consultation with 
participants to create and refme the procedures and approaches needed to offer a long-term, 
cohesive program. 



agencies lacked a record and a reputation in their communities for running this kind of program. 
Almost all sites relied heavily on the local welfare agency to identify and conduct outreach to 
potentially eligible young women (e.g., by including notices about the program in welfare mailings).^ 

Although not required to do so by the program guidelines, all sites except one (Portland) elected 
to operate New Chance as a program in which GED preparation and vocational skills training took 
place sequentially rather than concurrently. That is, the program was divided into two distinct phases. 
The Phase I components - education (i.e., adult basic education and GED preparation classes), 
employability development (i.e., career exploration and pre-employment skills training), workshops 
on life skills, health, family planning and other personal development services, and parenting classes 
- were generally delivered on-site; in contrast. Phase II activities - occupational skills training and 
work internships — were usually off-site. 

Several factors induced most sites to arrange education and training sequentially: the desire to 
incorporate parenting and personal development along with education into the first phase of the 
program, leaving less time for other services; the belief that the young women needed stronger 
educational preparation to succeed in skills training; and the fact that many skills training programs 
would not accept applicants who did not have a high school diploma or GED in hand, or would not 
allow them to complete or advance within the courses. 



^Many local program coordinators believed that tiiey had had to accept relatively umnotivated young 
women, or those with multiple problems, into the program in order to meet random assignment quotas. At 
the conclusion of random assignment, several sites instituted more selective screening procedures. 
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The Portland site established a different program structure. The New Chance program in 
Portland was operated joimly by the Portland Public Schools and the Job Corps and adopted a program 
model in which skills training took place concurrently with other program activities. Thus, in Portland 
there was no real distinction between Phases I and 11.*^ 

The guidelines set a maximum length of stay of 18 months in the program.^ The guidelines 
further stipulated that participants should move on to skills training or a work internship after five 
months, to reinforce employment as the program's ultimate goal and to curtail boredom and 
discouragement; and they stated that skills training should generally be no shorter than three months 
and no longer than 12 months. Together, these requirements reflected the expectation that it would 
take young women the better part of a year or longer to attain first a GED and then a certificate 
signifying the successful completion of skills training. 

B. Implementation of Phase I Activities 

A detailed analysis of early program operations may be found in Quint, Fink, and Rowser 
(1991), where the issues involved in establishing the infrastructure, recruiting participants, and 
providing Phase I services receive extended discussion. A major finding of that report was that the 
16 demonstration sites put in place all the early program components and with only a few exceptions 
offered the required hours of each service prescribed by the program guidelines (see Table 3.1).^ 
This fact is especially striking given the different service traditions of the sponsor agencies (see Table 
1.1).^^ Moreover, whatever the initial orientation or philosoph} of thess agencies, some services 
(e.g., education and parenting) generally proved much easier to implement than others (e.g., 
employability development and family planning counseling). 



^Since the period under study in this report, the Harlem, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia sites have all 
moved toward a model offering skills training concurrently with education and other activities. 

^For these purposes, the program was defined as including skills training and work internships but not 
college, which was regarded as a post-program activity, as was more advanced skills training. 

^At most Sites, life skills, parennng, family planning, health, and employability development v/ere covered 
in separate classes. However, a Denver instructor combined and integrated these subjects in all-morning 
classes. In Pittsburgh, participants did not receive the majority of employability hours until they had passed 
the GED test. In fact, no site's schedule exactly matched the participation requirements in the guidelines 
because of pragmatic concerns (space or staff availability), convenience, or the belief that a component 
warranted more (or less) attention than the guidelines command. 

^^Sites did differ, however, in the extent to which MDRC staff viewed them as giving greater emphasis 
to one or the other of the twin objectives of New Chance: the young women's preparation for employment 
and self-sufficiency, or their personal development and acquisition of parenting skills. While half the sites 
were judged to have emphasized both goals equally, four (AUentown, Chula Vista, Minneapolis, and Salem) 
were deemed to have placed greater emphasis on parenting and personal development goals. Interestingly, 
at two of these sites (AUentown and Salem), improving parenting skills was a principal mission of the teen 
parent programs operated by the sponsor agency prior to New Chance; the other two sites had human capital 
development as tlieir chief aim prior to New Chance. Four sites (Harlem, Jacksonville, Philadelphia* and 
Pittsburgh) were judged to have given greater emphasis to self-sufficiency objectives; at three of these sites, 
self-sufficiency was also a strong focus of the sponsor agency before New Chance, but the fourth 
(Jacksonville) was mainly geared toward family planning and reproductive health issues. 
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This section describes the Phase I components. (Child care is discussed in a later section of the 
chapter.) It should be stressed, however, that New Chance is more than an assemblage of services. 
Central to it are the relationships enxoilees form with staff members and with one another. To 
promote a sense of closeness and separate identity, New Chance enroUees attended most activities 
separately from ottier clients of the sponsor agency. A separate physical location - a series of rooms 
or a separate building - also fostered the development of a distinct group identity and spirit. 

Enrollment and Orientation. Some sites opted for "cohort enrollment," whereby 
groups of participants started program activities only at certain designated times (e.g., once a month 
or twice a year). Others chose an "open enrollment" policy, which allowed young women to join 
program activities as soon as they had been randomly assigned to the experimental group. There were 
advantages and drawbacks to each procedure. Open enrollment allowed young women to start right 
away, but placed a burden on case managers and other staff to make new arrivals feel welcome.^ ^ 
Cohort enrollment fostered a feeling of camaraderie among young women who entered the program 
and underwent common experiences togetlier. Sites could not always recruit a sufficient number of 
recruits to form a new cohort, however. A further difficulty of cohort enrollment was that during the 
delays that sometimes occurred between random assignment and the start date of the next group - 
delays that could list several weeks - some enrollees found other programs that appealed to them 
more or otherwise lost interest in New Chance or underwent changes in their situations (e.g., 
pregnancy or homelessness) that made their participation impossible. Despite these problems, 
which at some sites were substantial, the New Chance program coordinators, when interviewed at the 
end of the demonstration period, expressed a preference for cohort enrolknenr because of the strong 
group cohesion it engendered. 

During the orientation period, whether formal (conducted in groups and often of several days' 
duration) or informal (conducted individually, and usually much briefer), staff members stressed to 
new participants the benefits of being in New Chance and reiterated their own willingness to support 
the young women at every juncture. Staff also explained the rules and regulations that participants 
- were expected to follow. Some sites were initially unwilling to "hit participants with rules at the 
beginning," but over time, in response to absenteeism problems, they placed increased emphasis on 
the importance of daily attendance. 

Assessment commonly began during orientation as well. Case managers met individually with 
participants and tried to detect and resolve situations, such as lack of transportation, that could 
undermine a participant's efforts to attend the program. Tests to determine educational needs and 
occupational interests and capabilities also allowed staff to get to know participants. Finally, social 
and recreational events were another vehicle for introducing new participants to the program and to 
one another. 



^^Some open enrollment sites instituted a "buddy" system, whereby a newcomer was paired with a young 
woman who had been in the program for some time. 

^^Because tliey had been randomly assigned to the experimental group and formally enrolled in the 
program, however, they remained part of the study and were followed up in the 18-month interviews no 
differently than experimentals who actually participated in the program. 
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2. Education . The New Chance guidelines state that the education component must 
include reading, writing, and basic mathematics (which collectively constitute adult basic education, 
ABE); an introduction to and preparation for the GED test, which covers a number of academic 
subjects; and an introduction to computers and their applications (in sites where computers were 
available). The widespread availability of GED curricula and of teachers experienced in teaching GED 
or adult basic education classes, and the fact that most sites were already running education classes, 
made it relatively easy to operate an education component. The challenge, especially at sites that 
relied on linkages with other agencies for this component, was to find instructors who were not only 
knowledgeable about the subject matter but also attuned to the students' needs and abilities, and to the 
program as a whole. 

Participants' own interest in getting a GED also contributed to the relative ease with which the 
component was implemented. Indeed, the opportunity to earn this certificate was the major reason 
many enrollees gave for joining New Chance, and they spent more time in education than in any other 
program service. Most sites separated participants into different classes according to their level of 
academic skills at entry. Staff reported that finding adequate instructional materials and motivating 
participants with low reading or math skills was difficult: The young women needed constant 
reinforcement and reassurance that they were improving, and too great an emphasis on the GED could 
be discouraging to those unlikely to pass the test for some time. 

Education teachers espoused different preferences and followed different practices for group or 
individualized instruction. Individualization at most sites meant that students were assessed for their 
skills levels in math and reading and given appropriate materials in each subject; they then spent the 
majority of their time working on their own, with a workbook or text suited to their academic level 
and with instructors available to answer questions and work one on one with students. Philadelphia 
was the only site that relied primarily on group work in the education classes; several sites used a 
combination of group and individual work. 

Over time, computer-assisted instruction was used to supplement more traditional education at 
most sites. However, computers b'^came an effective mode of instruction only after sites acquired an 
adequate number of them and found the appropriate software, and after instructors became more 
familiar and comfortable with both the software and with computers in general. Participants at 
some sites attended a special computer lab once a week; at other sites, students spent up to half their 
regular class time working on computers. Staff noted that participants enjoyed working on computers 
because the machine permitted feedback that was both immediate and private, protecting the young 
women from feeling embarrassed in front of their peers. 

3. Parenting Education . The goal of parenting classes was to help participants become 
better parents by enhancing their ability to foster their children's cognitive, social, emotional, ?^d 
physical development. Parenting, like education classes, was a fairly easy component to implement, 
even for sites that did not start with a focus on it, partly because parenting instructors had fewer New 
Chance responsibilities than did other staff and could therefore devote somewhat more time and 



Apple Computer, Inc., made an in-kind contribution of computer equipment to five sites to enhance their 
computer-assisted instruction capabilities. 
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attention to their subject. In addition, MDRC trained parenting instructors with a curriculum designed 
for use with disadvantaged young mothers. 

The guidelines for parenting classes discouraged lectures and encouraged active, participatory 
sessions. The guidelines also set forth various topics r.o be covered, such as child development, coping 
with stress, and locating appropriate child care providers. A major focus of the component was to 
teach participants about the developmental stages of childhood so that they could better recognize and 
understand age-appropriate behavior, learn how to stimulate their children's mental and physical 
development at different stages, and use appropriate discipline. In addition, at least once a month, 
sites were to offer hands-on, interactive parenting sessions in which both mothers and children were 
present. These sessions could not always be easily implemented (especially when sites lacked on-site 
child care), but when they were, they allowed participants to have fun with their children, while giving 
parenting instructors an opportunity to diagnose problem areas and model positive parenting 
behavior. 

Staff reported that participants were interested in learning how to accomplish specific goals 
(e.g., toilet training). They also sought reassurance that they were not alone in their parenting 
problems. Many participants, however, did not recognize a need for parenting classes, seeing 
themselves as good mothers already. 

4. Emplovabilitv Development, Employability development combined career exploration 
with pre-employment skills training. The focus of career exploration was on acquainting participants 
with various fields and careers; helping them understand the duties, education prerequisites, and skills 
requirements of a range of jobs in which they expressed interest; and exposing them to people actually 
doing those jobs. Several instructors took participants to job fairs featuring employers in different 
lines of work, and most sites brought in occasional guest lectures. The pre-employment skills class 
covered job search techniques, applications, resumes, appropriate dress for the workplace, employer 
expectations, and job-keeping strategies. A vocational assessment, usually completed shortly after a 
young -voman enrolled in the program, was a tool used to help staff and participant prepare an 
individualized plan detailing the steps between program entry and a job. 

As noted above, employability development was difficult to implement well, for many reasons. 
Often the person responsible for teaching it was also responsible for placing participants in skills 
training or work internships. (In other instances, case managers were responsible for skills training 
and work internship placements along with their other responsibilities.) Thus, the position of 
employability development instructor required a wide range of skills and capabilities, and sites found 
it hard to find individuals who could do all these things well. Over time, some sites did find 
instructors able to implement the more difficult facets of the component (e.g., career exploration) and 
to generate enthusiasm among participants for the employment side of the program, but this was not 
an easy task. Smooth functioning of the component was also hindered by sponsor agencies' 
inexperience with this service and by the absence of a suitable curriculum. 
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^'^At some sites, child care staff also helped parenting instructors learn about the young mothers' strengths 
and weaknesses as parents. This was especially the case at Allentown, where staff of the on-site child care 
center recorded their observations of the participants' interactions with their children daily and reviewed their 
notes with other staff members at weekly meetings. 
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Finally, staff reported that many participants were not very motivated to enter skills training or 
jobs. Their primary objective in the program was to pass the GED test, and they did not plan far 
beyond that immediate goal. Furthermore, staff described program entrants as unrealistic in their 
expectations - knowing little about the skills various occupations require, or expecting to be able to 
get a good job with just a GED in hand. Changing attitudes such as these was a challenging task. 

5. Family Planning ^ An important objective of New Chance was to provide participants 
with the knowledge and services needed to postpone further childbearing, and to assist them in 
developing the motivation to do so, until they were in a better position to provide for their families. 
Staff were generally in strong agreement with this objective. The program's family planning 
component included three aspects: education classes or workshops, individual counseling, and linkages 
with family planning service providers. The guidelines specified that classroom instruction should be 
provided by trained staff at least once a month (with two additional classes to be scheduled during 
orientation), that approved curricula should be used, and that case managers must counsel each 
participant regularly on her family planning practices. 

The requisite monthly classes on family planning generally proceeded as planned. The existence 
of public and private agencies specializing in health and family planning made linkages with such 
organizations an appealing option for obtaining trained staff for the service. Linkages with family 
planning providers were strongest where clinics were located on the program site or at another branch 
of the sponsor agency, but some sites without on-site clinics were able to develop effective linkages 
with off-site providers for both instruction and services. 

A major issue for the program as a whole, however, was that at a number of sites, case 
managers did not routinely or effectively counsel participants about their use of contraceptives. Some 
case managers resisted this role because they were uncomfortable dealing with the subject of sexuality. 
Others felt that they lacked the required expertise about family planning methods. Still others were 
comfortable with the subject but, given the limited time they had to spend with each participant, tended 
not to discuss family planning unless the young woman raised it as a specific problem. Changes in 
participants' lives that might lead to failure to continue with a contraceptive method tended to go 
unaddressed. 

The family planning part of the program posed difficult challenges because staff not only hed 
to provide participants with knowledge about contraceptive methods, but they also had to instill within 
them the motivation to use these methods regularly. Staff members noted that changing participants' 
behavior was complicated by the presence of new partners in their lives, and by the fact that many 
participants came from communities where women did not traditionally assert themselves. 

6. Health Education and Services . Participants', health-related attitudes, behavior, 
and practices affected not only their own health but also that of their children. The health component 
sought to improve participants' health habits and help them develop healthier lifestyles by emphasizing 
the importance of preventive care and by facilitating their access to health care services. Health 
education was provided on-site, while hzalth care services were available through hospitals and clinics 
and, at three sites, at on-site health can facilities. 
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'^This discussion of health care services includes botli maternal and pediatric care. 
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As prescribed by the guidelines, the health education segment included a wide range of topics: 
AIDS, use of community resources, children's illnesses and immunizations, physical and emotional 
abuse, women's reproductive health issues, and the role of preventive care. Some sites also discussed 
depression and stress management and offered classes on cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR). In 
addition, information about drug and alcohol abuse was conveyed. At some sites, staff members 
reported that the participants themselves had substance abuse problems; at others, they indicated that 
substance abuse was a common problem among participants' family members or partners. 

Health classes were commonly integrated with parenting and family planning classes. For 
instance, AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases were often discussed in both family planning 
and health classes. This integration was facilitated by the fact that the majority of healtli instructors 
also taught family planning. Similarly, such issues as household safety and when to take a child to 
a doctor were related to parenting as well as to health. 

The guidelines also required that participants receive a complete health examination soon after 
enrollment and that free health care (including vision and hearing examina-'ons and corrective services, 
along with dental care) be available for participants and their children, through on-site clinics, linkages 
with specific hospitals or clinics, or the medical facilities participants were already using. The sites 
with on-site clinics were more likely to operate in conformity with these guidelines. Elsewhere, a few 
sites developed linkages with health care providers and made an effort to monitor receipt of services 
by enroUees an^. their children, but many did not, partly because participants often used clinics near 
their homes and were therefore spread out among numerous providers. 

7. Life Skills , Life skills in New Charce comprised two elements. Life Skills and 
Opportunities (LSO), a separate class built around a curriculum especially developed for the 
demonstration, was designed to foster skills in decision- making, effective communication, 
assertiveness, problem-solving, contingency planning, and working in groups. It addressed these skills 
in the context of four main areas of participants' lives: sexuality, relationships, parenting, and the 
world of work. Although these areas were also covered in other components, the objectives of LSO 
differentiated it from the other classes. Staff members agreed that participants' favorite topics included 
sexuality, male-female relationships, and assertiveness; they were less responsive to the sessions on 
breaking stereotypes and combining work and family. 

LSO was also distinguished by the structure and format of the classes, which concentrated on 
participants' involvement in structured activities and discussions of their ideas, feelings, and beliefs. 
Each session consisted of a variety of activities, such as a group discussion and role-playing, all 
addressing the same topic. 

Several instructors felt that the curriculum was useful, but that, given the tendency of teenagers 
to "live for the moment," participants were unlikely to change their decision-making habits 
immediately. These instructors hoped, rather, that the component would teach participants skills they 
might put into practice at a later point, even if they did not immediately appreciate their relevance. 



^^Portland arranged for counselors from another community-based agency to provide drug and alcohol 
education, mdividual assessments, and, if necessary, referral for treatment. 
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The second life skills element, known as adult survival skills, was not a separate class but 
consisted of a variety of practical skills that were to be included in the curricula of other components. 
(However, one staff member was responsible for seeing that the other components incorporated these 
skills.) The guidelines defined adult survival skills as consisting of the following areas and topics: 
money management (e.g., budgeting, banking, taxes, and credit); transportation (e.g., reading maps 
and schedules); time management (e.g., using alarm clocks, making schedules, setting priorities, and 
establishing contingency plans); getting information and personal records (e.g., using public agencies, 
libraries, and newspapers); rights and negotiations (e.g., knowing about anti-discrimination laws, child 
support, voter registration, and Unemployment Insurance); and interpersonal skills (e.g., assertiveness, 
effective use of the telephone, and conflict resolution). 

8, Case Managements New Chance case managers had multiple responsibilities, including 
orienting new enrollees to the program, assessing participants, monitoring progress, counseling 
individuals, keeping records, and advocating on the young women's behalf. In addition, three-fourths 
of all case managers also taught one or more classes in New Chance and/or were responsible for 
recruiting new enrollees. 

The ongoing relationship between the case manager and the participant demanded sensitivity, 
individualized attention, and guidance. For this reason, in hiring case managers, program coordinators 
sought such qualities as good communication skills, counseling experience, teaching credentials, and 
enjoyment in working with young people. Coordinators also looked for case managers who could 
serve as role models for participants.^^ 

Case managers with teaching responsibilities could directly monitor participants' behavior and 
attitudes in their class. "Case conferences," at which all staff discussed certain participants, helped 
case managers monitor participants' progress in other components as well. When a participant was 
absent, the case manager or another staff member called her, usually that day or the day after. 

At more than half the sites, case managers did not adhere to the guidelines' requirement that 
meetings with participants be scheduled every two weeks. Especially as their caseloads increased, 
many felt that they had too many other responsibilities to adhere to a formal schedule of meetings. 
In addition, some case managers felt that participants were resistant to scheduled meetings and more 
open during informal conversations. Case managers at all sites met with participants more often on 
an informal than on a formal basis, and participants often visited their case managers during lunch hour 
or breaks to discuss problems. 

At virtually all sites (except those with lov/ recruitment or poor retention rates), caseloads at 
some point exceeded the maximum recommended size (i.e., caseloads no larger than 25, and no larger 
than 15 if case managers had other responsibilities). At most sites, one or two staff members were 
assigned as case managers; as enrollment increased, caseloads often rose into the 40s and, at a few 



^^Three sites had male as well as female case managers. One male case manager spoke for his 
counterparts at the other sites when he expressed his belief that a male case manager allowed panicipants to 
receive support and affection from a man witliout having strings attached. 
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sites, to as high as 60 or 70.^^ High caseloads, coupled with other program responsibilities, forced 
many case managers to rely on informal meetings with participants, to delay contacting absent 
participants, and to reduce other monitoring and record-keeping activities. 

9. O ther Activities . Over time (and sometimes after the period of operations covered in 
this report), sites expanded their service offerings beyond those mandated in the guidelines to respond 
to other needs of participants. Pittsburgh, for example, included driver education classes, and others 
added exercise classes. In a few cases, staff wanted to increase the attention paid to a particular topic 
within a component (e.g., drug and alcohol abuse) and developed a separate class on that issue. 
Topics within adult survival skills were sometimes given more prominence by being covered in 
separate classes. For instance, a few sites provided separate sessions covering nutrition, time 
management, budgeting, and other practical life skills. Some sites scheduled group meetings on a 
regular basis to resolve problems among participants, to discuss program rules, or to plan an event; 
at otlier sites, these sessions were held only on an as-needed basis. 

C. Implementation of Phase II Activities 

The activities that make up the second phase of the New Chance program model - occupational 
skills training, work internships, and job placement assistance - are of particular importance bf.cause 
these are the components that most directly prepare young women for employment. Phase II 
components differed frotn the Phase I components in several respects. First, whereas all enrollees in 
Phase I received essentially the same service "package" (except for case management, which was one- 
on-one). Phase II activities were individualized to suit the needs and skills of each participant. Second, 
whereas at most sites staff employed by the sponsor agency delivered most of the Phase I services, 
setting up Phase II placements and monitoring the young women's performance in them required 
considerable interaction with outside agencies. Finally, while Phase I activities tended to be 
imple^nented to a relatively uniform degree from site to site, there was considerable variation in the 
extent to which sites offered the Phase II services. (Data on participation in Phase II activities are 
presented in the following section.) 

The transition to Phase II was often difficult for both staff members and participants to 
negotiate, although some staff members commented that it had grown easier over time.^^ One reason 
may be tliat while program staff members gave considerable emphasis to putting the Phase I 
components in place, at many sites they appeared to give less attention to the Phase II components until 



^^At any time, some percentage of the caseload was inactive. Nevertheless, case managers often spent 
time working with these individuals, keeping in touch with them and encouraging them to return to the 
program. 

^^In "wrap-up" interviews conducted with program coordinators at the conclusion of the operational phase 
of the demonstration, other program coordinators noted the need for a separate component dealing with 
substance abuse. 

^^A couple of sites developed mentoring programs that matched enrolle'^s with adult women in the 
community who could serve as occupational and social role models. 

^^The only staff members who reported that the transition was not difficult were at sites offering on-site 
training. 
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participants were almost ready to enter them. Data collected for the cost analysis indicate that, during 
a period before the majority of program enrollees would have been ready to enter Phase II, sites 
generally spent little on activities that might be described as "planning ahead": finding work internships 
or skills training slots, helping enrollees get into college, or counseling participants about the next 
steps. 

Responsibility for arranging placements of New Chance enrollees in skills training programs, 
work internships, and employment and monitoring their participation in these activities was vested in 
a job developer or in the case managers. Shortly after enrollment, a:; noted above, participants usually 
took one or more tests designed to measure their vocational aptitudes and interests. The results helped 
to shape decisions about Phase II choices, as did other considerations: the young woman's preferences, 
her performance in Phase I, and the availability of various Phase II options. 

Once enrollees were engaged in Phase II activities. New Chance staff were responsible for 
monitoring their attendance (except for those in college) and their Si.:isfaction with these activities. 
Although program guidelines called for biweekly contacts with Phase II participants, such contacts 
tended to occur less frequently than that, especially if the young women moved into off-site activities. 
As caseloads rose, case managers were often occupied with addressing the pressing issues of the new 
group of enrollees in Phase I, whom they saw daily, and had little time left over for systematic check- 
ups on young women they did not see. (In contrast, young women who were engaged in skills training 
or work internships provided on-site by the iTew Chance sponsor agency were likely to have had much 
more frequent interaction with their case managers and other program staff.) New Chance staff were 
also responsible for contacting training program staff and work internship employers to assess 
enrollees' progress in these components, an activity that vas time-consuming and sometimes difficult. 

At a number of sites, participants in Phase II activities sometimes also attended parenting classes 
or social activities at the New Chance site. They also received the support services - e.g., child care 
and transportation assistance - accorded to Phase I enrollees. 

Descriptions of the specific Phase II components follow. 

1. Occupational Skills Training s Half of the New Chance sites offered on-site skills 
training. However, only in Portland was this the sole training resource utilized, and the majority 
of young women who engaged in skills training at the other locations went off-site to do so. There 
were advantages and disadvantages to on-site training. On the plus side, as noted above, participants 
who got their training on-site were able tc remain in an environment in which they already felt 
comfortable and to see their case managers more frequently, making it easier for staff to identify and 
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^^Inglewood, Lexington, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, San Jose, and, to a lesser degree, Portland all incurred 
higher-than-average Phase II coordination costs. The data presented in Table 3.5, however, do not suggest 
that higher expenditures were necessarily related to a higher propoition of enrollees entering Phase II 
activities. 

^•^Availability was a matter of timeliness as well as openings. Thus, some sites sought to place participants 
in work internships for a few weeks or months until a new skills training cycle or college semester began. 

^"^These eight sites were: Allentown, the Bronx, Chula Vista, Denver, Harlem, Inglewood (for only a brief 
period during the demonstration), Portland, and San Jose. 
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resolve problems early on and perhaps facilitating participation. On the minus side, however, most 
sites offered training only in limited areas. (For example, the Portland site - whose implementation 
of Phase II was notably strong - provided training only in business skills.) 

In general, participants were interested in a relatively narrow range of "pink-collar" occupations, 
and typically they sought training in clerical areas (as data processors, business machine operators, and 
the like) and in medical fields (as medical technicians or, frequently, as certified nurse's aides). 
The decision about which training provider would be most suitable rested on several factors: location; 
entry requirements (some facilities required enrollees to have a GED upon entry, whereas others 
allowed them to work toward a GED concurrently with their training); when slots were available; 
whether training was free to the participant (New Chance staff counseled participants not to enroll in 
programs that required them to take out loans); and the facility's general reputation and placement 
record (as well as its record with previous enrollees from New Chance). Training was typically 
financed under the JOBS program, by funds under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), or (when 
offered through community colleges) by Pell Grants. 

New Chance sites differed in the degree of difficulty they experienced in making appropriate 
training placements. Chicago Heights staff, for instance, found not only that it was hard to obtain slots 
for young women who did not have a GED, but also that the majority of programs were in locations 
that were hard for program participants to get to. The Detroit program, in contrast, was able to 
exploit the connections and contacts of members of the program's Advisory Board to find suitable 
p.acements for participants. 

2. Work Internships ^ Work internships were designed to provide participants with 
exposure to the practices and routines of work settings in general, as well as to the tasks and working 
conditions associated with specific kinds of jobs. Sites differed in the extent to which they made use 
of work internships and in their judgments as to which young women were appropriate for this service. 
Detroit, e.g., tended to use work internships for participants with relatively low skills, while 
Minneapolis staff placed in these positions only young women with a record of good attendance in 
Phase I, reasoning that otherwise the agency's reputation with employers would be compromised. 

Work internships varied in intensity and duration. At one site, e.g., they were scheduled for 
four hours a week for six months, while at another, they occupied 15 to 20 hours a week and lasted 
between two weeks and thre^^ or four months. At some sites, participants worked for the experience 
alone; at others, they were paid (in Denver, e.g., the pay was between $4.50 and $6.00 an hour).-^^ 

Some sites relied heavily on already existing pools for work internship positions. In 
Minneapolis, many New Chance participants were placed through a work experience program for the 



^^As noted in the 1991 implementation report, while the New Chance sites did not make a concerted effort 
to interest the young women in nontraditional occupations, it is also true that only a handful of young women 
expressed interest in such careers. 

^^Pell Grants are federal grants-in-aid given to economically disadvantaged college students. 

^^Where internships were paid, an agreement was usually reached with the welfare agency whereby the 
stipends were not deducted from the young woman's welfare check. However, at one site, participants could 
not accept paid internships because they would dien have been ineligible to receive child care. 
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disadvantaged operated by a city agency. At several sites, New Chance participants got temporary 
jobs through the federal Summer Youth Employment Program; at all the sites that drew on pre-existing 
pools, however. New Chance staff also developed individualized work internship positions for young 
women with specialized interests or needs. 

Program staff reported that, in general, young women enjoyed the work internships as long as 
they were doing work that was meaningful and challenging, but also that they were apt to feel 
exploited if their work was too similar to that of regular employees who were being paid much more. 

3. Job Placement Assistance . Responsibility for job placement assistance was lodged in 
different parties at the different sites. At some sites (e.g., Denver), this was primarily the province 
of the off-site training programs to which the young women were referred. (Those who took part in 
Denver's on-site training were required to attend a job search component operated by the sponsor 
agency.) At other sites. New Chance or other sponsor agency staff took on this function; the program 
coordinator at the Minneapolis program, e.g., reasoned that the sponsor agency's gooa relationships 
with local employers would greatly facilitate placements. At ciiil other sites (e.g., Chicago Heights 
and Detroit), participants were responsible for developing ch.eir own job leads, with the assistance and 
encouragement of program staff. Finally, at a number of sites, responsibility for placement depended 
on the status of the young woman to be placed. At Pittsburgh, e.g., the job developer worked 
principally with GED recipients, both those v;iio had completed training and those who had not. 

4. College. For some young women, enrolling in college was a dream that New Chance 
helped make a reality. The New Chance sites differed in their policies about which young women 
should be encouraged to attend college. Staff at some programs, reasoning th^t college was difficult 
and demanding, believed that this option should be reserved for young women who had displayed 
regular attendance and greater-than-average maturity. Minneapolis was concerned that prospective 
college students' close relationships and housing arrangements be stable. Other sites felt that all 
students who wanted to attend college could benefit from this experience, and that a college diploma 
would better enable the young mothers to attain long-term economic self-sufficiency.^^ 

While not part of the formal program model, college attendance was a post-GED activity for 
some of the young women; those who attended college generally enrolled in two-year community 
colleges, where they took a mix of liberal arts (e.g., English and psychology) and vocationally oriented 
courses. According to program coordinators, however, the young women often discovered that 
completing a GED was inadequate preparation for college: They were unaccustomed to lectures and 
note-taking, to demanding schedules, and, especially, to lengthy reading assignments. Dropping 
courses was common. Progress toward a diploma was also impeded b> the fact that many young 
women were required to take remedial-level courses in English and math. 



^^Some sites changed their assessments over time. The Lexington program coordinator, e.g., initially 
believed that a college degree would give young women an important advantage in the area's generally low- 
wage economy. The high rate at which New Chance students dropped out of the local community college 
caused her to reassess tliis position and to see training programs as a more suitable option for many enroUees. 
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III. Participation in New Chance Activities 



This section presents data on participation in Phase I and Phase II activities, first for the 
experimental sample as a whole and then for subgroups of the sample and for the individual sites. It 
then discusses the reasons for absenteeism and the ways in which the local programs tried to address 
this issue. 

A. Aggregate Measures of Participatio n 

Table 3.2 shows several measures of participation for all New Chance enrollees (i.e., all 
experimentals), following the young women's activities for 18 months after random assignment. 

The table makes several points. First, as expected, a high proportion — 88.8 percent - of tlie 
young women participated in some program activity. Participation was less than universal because, 
as noted earlier, there was attrition during the sometimes lengthy waiting periods between random 
assignment and the actual start of program activities. 

Second, a large majority of the young women received each of the Phase I services. Almost 
86 percent attended education classes, and between 70 and 80 percent of the young v>'jmen took part 
in employability development, family planning, health education, parenting instruction, and life skills 
workshops. Given the high number of early terminations from the program, however, it is not 
surprising that much smaller proportions of the group took part in Phase II activities. About a third 
(33.0 percent) participated in skills training, 21.0 percent in work internships, and (not shown in the 
table) 12.5 percent in college. 

Third, on average, the young women participated for just under 300 (297.6) hours in counted 
activities. About a third of these hours were spent in education. Although only a third of the young 
women participated in skills training, those who did so were in this activity for several hours a day, 
bringing the overall average to 67 hours. Health education and personal development activities (e.g., 



^^A young woman was considered to have participated in New Chance if she attended one of the activities 
shown in the table for at least one hour. Individual counseling sessions were not recorded on the MIS. It is 
likely that some young women who did not take part in other program activities received some counseling; 
thus, a "true" measure of program participation would be somewhat higher than the 88.8 percent figure shown 
in the table. 

A comparison of the characteristics of those who ever participated and those who did not indicates that 
the groups were similar in most respects. However, where there was a statistically significant difference, it 
tended to suggest that the nonparticipants were more disadvantaged: They had lower educational aspirations 
and had been out of school longer than the participants. As a group, nonparticipants were younger; they were 
also less likely to have fathers who were employed, to be using birth control, or to have a child support order, 
but more likely to have married. 

-^^A question on the 18-month survey asked young women why they had never attended New Chance. 
Lack of child care (or lack of child care early enough on), pregnancy, and having moved were the Uiree 
reasons most frequently cited, and together accounted for about 37 percent of the reasons given for 
nonparticipation. Other factors mentioned with some frequency were transportation difficulties, family 
problems, preference for another program, and unwillingness to attend the classes. 
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TABLE 3.2 



PARTICIPATION RATES, HOURS OF PARTICIPATION, AND 
MONTHS OF ACTIVITY FOR NEW CHANCE EXPERIMENTALS 
WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Activity Measure Experimentals 



Participated in (%) 

Any activity (a) 88.8 

Education 85,7 

Skills training 33,0 

Work internship 21.0 

Employability development 79.2 

Family planning 72.2 

Health education 72.2 

Parenting education 79.2 

Life skills 80.0 

Other group activities 79.2 

Average hours of participation in 

All counted activities (a) 297.6 

Education 10 LO 

Skills training 67.4 

Work internship 28.4 

Employability development 26.5 

Family planning 6.3 

Health education 10.5 

Parenting education 17.6 

Lue skills 20,5 

Other group activities 19,3 

Percentage distribution of hours 
in all activities 

0 11.2 

1-100 24.9 

101-300 25.1 

301-500 16.5 

501 or more 22.3 

Total 100.0 

Months of aciivity (b) 

Average 6.4 

Median 5.0 

Still participating in the specified month 
after random assignment (c) (%) 

Month 3 75.4 

Month 6 59.4 

Month 9 44.2 

Month 12 32.7 

Mouth 15 22.2 

Month 18 11.6 



Sample size 1,408 



(continued) 
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TABLE 3.2 (continued) 



SOURCF: MDRC calculations from New Chance MIS data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for 1,408 experimentals for whom there were 18 
months of follow-up sun'ey data, including values of zero for those who were randomly 
assigned to New Chance but did not participate. The table includes 18 months of MIS follow- 
up data for each individual. 

(a) Excludes individual counseling and college classes. 

(b) Number of months in which experimentals took part in New Chance activities 
may not have been continuous. 

(c) Includes women who had dropped out but subsequently rejoined the program. 




parenting education and life skills instruction) generally occupied between 10 and 20 hours each.^^ 

Fourth, this 297.6 average is just that: an average. There was, in fact, wide variation in the 
distribution of hours of program activities attended. Along with the 11.2 percent of all experimentals 
who did not participate at all, another 24.9 percent participated for 100 hours or fewer. At the other 
end of the spectrum, 22.3 percent registered more than 500 hours. 

Fifth, on average, experimentals were active in the program for 6.4 months. These months 
were not necessarily coinliiuous, however, so that "months of activity" is not synonymous with "length 
of stay. " Periods of program activity were sometimes interspersed with periods in an "inactive" status; 
thus, if a woman was active for three months, inactive for two months, and then active for another 
three months, she would be considered to have been active for six months (but as having had a length 
of stay of eight months). 

About a third of the young women were participating in the program a year after they had been 
randomly assigned, and just over a tenth were still active at the cime of the 18-month follow-up 
interview. (These figures include women who had dropped out but subsequently rejoined the 
program.) 

These data suggest that, for a majority of enrollees. New Chance was a comprehensive 
treatment, in that it touched on most areas of their lives and on their roles as students, prospective 
workers, parents, daughters, and partMer?. But the statistics also suggest that, in many cases, because 
of absenteeism and early departure from, the program. New Chance did little more than touch on these 
domains; for a sizeable number oi emollees, it was not the intensive treatment that program planners 
had intended. Data presented in the 1991 New Chance implementation report indicate that, because 
of absenteeism and early terminations, participants generally got between 30 and 40 percent of the 
Phase I service "dosage" they could have received. / .1 MDRC operations staff noted that at many 
sites only about half the young women enrolled in the program attended on any given day. 

B. Subgroup Variation in Participation 

The aggregate figures presented in the preceding section conceal a good deal of variation both 
among young women with different baseline characteristics and among the program sites. Table 3.3 
shows the average hours of participation for subgroups of young women defined by their characteristics 
at random assignment. The presence of one or more asterisks indicates that the difference in average 
participation hours for the different subgroups was statistically significant — i.e., unlikely to have 
arisen simply by chance. (The concept of statistical significance is explained in detail in Chapter 2.) 
The p- value shows the specific probability that the difference was the result of chance; probabilities 
of 0.1 or less are considered to be indicative of statistical significance. Thus, on average, young 



^'Eighteen months of MIS follow-up were available for all New Chance enrollees. But more than 18 
months were available for earlier entrants, and all available follow-up data were used in the cost analysis, as 
discussed below. Had these extra months of data been included in the average hours of participation shown 
in Table 3.2, they would have added more hours to the average hours shown for education and skills training. 

^^Sites varied in their use of inactive status and in how quickly they terminated nonparticipants from tlie 
enrollee roster. 
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TABLE 3.3 



AVERAGE HOURS OF PARTiaPATION OF NEW CHANCE 
EXPERIMENTALS WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, 
BY CHARACTERISTICS AT RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Characteristic and 

Subgroup at Random Assignment 



Sample Average Hours 
Size of Participation 



Age (years) 

16- 17 287 
18-19 663 
20-22 457 

Ethnicity 

Black, non- Hispanic 731 

Hispanic 316 

White or other 359 

Living arrangement 

Living with mother 484 

Not living with mother 908 

Number of children 

1 922 

More than 1 486 

Age at first child's birth (years) 

13-16 574 

17- 19 834 

Age of youngest child (years) 

Less than 1 756 

1 or older 650 

Educational attainment 

No high school diploma or GEO 1,3 14 

Had high school diploma or GED 92 

Highest grade completed 

10th or below 934 

11th or above 473 

Interval since last attended regular 
high school 

More than 2 years 730 

2 years or less 637 

TABE reading test score (grade equivalent) (b) 

Below 6th grade 295 

6th or 7th grade 335 

8th or 9th grade 384 

10th grade or above 390 



286 
290 
316 

280 
379 
260 



296 
298 



297 
299 



290 
303 

296 
300 



285 
477 



284 
324 



283 
319 

257 
323 
301 
305 



0.321 



0.000 



0.933 



0.927 



0.456 



0.833 



0.000 



0.025 



0.037 



0.058 



(continued) 
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TABLE 3.3 (continued) 



Characteristic and 

Subgroup at Random Assignment 



Sample Average Hours 
Size of Participation 



P(a) 



Ever employed 
Yes 
No 

Prior -year earnings 
$0-$500 
$501 or more 

Any AFDC received in household 
Yes 
No 

Family received AFDC when 
sample member was growing up 
Always 
Sometimes 
Never 

CES-D (depression) Scale (c) 
0-15 (not at risk) 
16-23 (at some risk) 
24-60 (at high risk) 



1,110 
298 



1,111 
292 



1,332 
75 



242 
641 
517 

671 
352 
382 



305 
269 

293 
316 

297 
311 



259 
282 
335 

306 
318 
262 



0.075 



0.271 



0.706 



0.002 



0.034 



Sample size 



1,408 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance EnroUment Form and MIS data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for 1,408 ejqjerimentals for whom 
there were 18 mont^ j of follow-up survey data, including values of zero for those who 
were randomly assigned to New Chance but did not participate. The table includes 18 
months of MIS follow-up data for each individual. 

(a) A t-test or F-test was applied to each regression-adjusted difference 
between subgroup outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical significance level 
of the difference between subgroup outcomes: That is, p is the probability that subgroup 
outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent 

(b) The test used to measure reading ability was the reading part of the Tests 
of Adult Basic Education (TABE). Most sites administered the Survey Form of the test, 
but some administered the full reading test. 

(c) The Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression (CES-D) Scale 
is a widely used measure of depression; scores can range from zero to 60. 
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women who were 16 or 17 years old participated for 286 hours, those 18 or 19 participated for 290 
hours, and those 20 to 22 participated for 316 hours. However, the absence of an asterisk and the p- 
value of .321, which is greater than .1, both indicate that the differences in average participation hours 
for these subgroups were not statistically significant and could have arisen by chance alone. 

The table shows that higher hours of participation were associated with a number of 
characteristics generally indicative of being more advantaged, educationally and otherwise: having 
attended school more recently, having had a high school diploma or GED at baseline, having 
completed more years of schooling, coming from a family that never received welfare, and not being 
at high risk of depression. (However, some variables that might be thought to be predictive of lower 
participation ~ e.g., number of children -- were not.) The data on reading level are less 
straightforward. They indicate that, as expected, those reading at the eighth-grade level or above 
attended more hours than the very poorest readers (those reading below the sixth-grade level). 
However, the highest attendance hours were registered by those who at entry read at the sixth- or 
seventh-grade level — perhaps because they needed tlie extra instruction to be able to pass the GED 
test. 

Hispanic young women also had higher participation hours than either their white or black 
counterparts. This was not simply the result of their having been concentrated at a few sites where 
participation was relatively high. The enrollee roster at 14 of the 16 sites included young women of 
Hispanic background; at 9 of these 14, the Hispanic enroUees had more participation hours than 
women of other ethnic groups, and at 4 of these sites, the difference favoring Hispanics was 
statistically significant.^"* Nor is it likely that Hispanic young women needed to stay in the program 
longer because of language difficulties; only 7.0 percent of Hispanic enrollees were judged to speak 
limited English upon their entry into the research, compared to 3.4 percent of non-Hispanic blacks and 
2.9 percent of whites or others (not shown in tables). 

Site Variation in Participation 

Table 3.4 shows how the 16 sites performed on each of six participation indicators. The table 
makes clear that, on each indicator, the sites' records varied considerably. The proportion 
participating in any activity, for instance, ranged from 67. 1 percent in the Bronx to 100.0 percent in 
Denver. Similarly, the average number of hours of participation ranged from 122.9 in Chicago 
Heights to 488.5, again in Denver. Disparities in hours of participation are pronounced for both 
Phase I and Phase II components. 



^^The table presents comparisons based on unadjusted subgroup differences. That is, the an^ilysis does 
not take into account the fact that some subgroup characteristics might be systematically related to other 
characteristics (e.g., age and number of children) that might also affect participation. 

Although the results are not conclusive because of small subgroup sizes, an analysis of participation 
among young women of different ethnic groups by site suggests that participation hours tended to be lowest 
for those ethnic groups that were in a distinct minority at that site. One possible explanation is that, in order 
for the program environment to feel welcoming enough to invite sustained participation, young women may 
need to feel that they are part of a critical mass of participants from the same ethnic background. 

^^As noted above, more than 18 months of MIS follow-up data were available for earher sample entrants. 
When all these data were used, the average number of hours in skills training increased between 18 aiid 55 
hours in some sites (Allentown, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, and San Jose). In Jacksonville and 
Lexington, average hours in education increased by 24 and 17 hours, respectively, with the longer follow-up. 
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Three sites - Denver, Portland, and San Jose - performed better than average on most of the 
indicators shown. The Bronx, Chicago Heights, and Salem did worse than average. 

1- Participation in Phase L Because sites operated Phase I in a relatively uniform 
fashion, providing similar amounts of program services, disparities in Phase I participation hours 
reflect factors other than service offerings. One possible explanation for these differences is that some 
sites enrolled young women who v/ere "easier to serve" - less disadvantaged or more motivated - 
than others. Indeed, as noted in Chapter 2, baseline characteristics amonp enrollees at the sites 
sometimes differed quite dramatically.-^^ To test this hypothesis, statistical piocedures were used to 
adjust for these baseline differences; after these adjustments, the numbers did change, but differences 
among the sites in the average hours of participation remained highly statistically significant (not shown 
in tables). Furthermore, the classification of sites as better or worse than average did not change. 
Thus, enroUee characteristics played a fairly modest role in explaining differences in participation. 

A second possibility is that differences in Phase I participation hours were driven by differences 
in the proportion of young women who enrolled in the program but never participated and are shown 
as having had no hours at all on the MIS. However, when hours of participation in the Phase I 
components were examined only for experimentals who were ever active in the program, there were 
still marked differences among the sites, suggesting that nonparticipation does not adequately explain 
the differences shown in Table 3.4. 

Other factors affecting the extent of Phase I participation are hard to identify. In this regard, 
it is notable that sites with on-site child care did not have appreciably higher Phase ' participation 
hours, on average, than sites without this service; and that sites that operated five days a week had 
only slightly higher average hours than sites operating just four days a week (leaving the fiftli day for 
participants' appointments and staff planning). It is reasonable to hypothesize that differences in Phase 
I participation rates may reflect differences in the relative strength or weakness of program services 
and staff at the different sites, and of their greater or lesser fit with enrollees' needs. 

2. Participation in Phase IL Differences among the sites in their implementation of the 
Phase II components account for some of wide variation in the proportion of enrollees participating 
in these activities. Thus, as shown in Table 3.5, 19.3 percent of enrollees in the Bronx took part in 
skills training or a work internship, as did 94.7 percent of their Portland counterparts.-^^ The 
proportions of enrollees in skills training or work internships reflect the varying emphasis program 
operators gave to these components. At several sites, work internships were used only rarely. Staff 
at the Chicago Heights program, for instance, did not assign anyone to a work internship, reasoning 



^^In the Bronx, those assigned to the experimental group sometimes had to wait several weeks for the next 
cohort to begin. Attrition during these periods accounts in part for the low percentage of women ever active 
there (67. 1 percent), and for the site's poor performance on the other indicators (all of which include both 
experimentals who were active in New Chance and those who never participated at all and thus had zero hours 
recorded on the MIS). 

^^For example, only 4.5 percent of the Denver enrollees came from families that had always received 
welfare; in the Bronx, the proportion was 48.4 percent. 

^^Data on college attendance ai*e not included in the table, since New Chance staff were not required to 
maintain detailed MIS records on enrollees' attendance in college classes. Job development, another Phase 
II activity, was largely an activity that program staff undertook on behalf of participants and was not reported 
on the MIS. 
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TABLE 3.5 



PERCENTAGE AND AVERAGE HOURS OF PARTICIPATION OF NEW CHANCE 
EXPERIMENTALS IN SKILLS TRAINING OR A WORK INTERNSHIP 
WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE 



Skills Training Work Internship Skills Training or Work Internship 





Participated 


Average 


Participated 


Average 


Participated 


Average 


Site 




Hours 




Hours 


<%) 


T-Tr»iirc 

X JLVJUl O 


Allentown 


14.5 


45.1 


30.3 


34.4 


34.2 


79.5 


Bronx 


19,3 


31.1 


3.4 


5.2 


19.3 


36.3 


Chicago Heights 


21.3 


27.6 


0.0 


0.0 


21.3 


27.6 


Chula Vista 


50.0 


77.1 


9.5 


14.2 


51.2 


91.3 


Denver 


45.2 


155.9 


16.4 


24.4 


45.2 


180.3 


Detroit 


14.9 


13.7 


21.1 


50.5 


28.1 


64.1 


Harlem 


73.3 


53.7 


14.0 


18.5 


74.4 


111 


Inglewood 


40.9 


72.1 


26.1 


21.7 


48.9 


93.8 


Jacksonville 


16.5 


14.7 


33.0 


53.9 


39.2 


68.6 


Lexington 


9.5 


17.9 


22.1 


12.4 


28.4 


30.3 


Minneapolis 


6.1 


2.1 


24.4 


58.8 


25.6 


60.9 


Philadelphia 


20.2 


48.1 


22.5 


32.4 


29.2 


80.5 


Pittsburgh 


34.5 


124.4 


25.7 


29.0 


42.5 


153.4 


Portland 


94.7 


245.3 


432 


55.9 


94.7 


301.2 


Salem 


10.9 


9.3 


20.7 


13.7 


25.0 


23.0 


San Jose 


53.9 


127.1 


9.0 


7.6 


57.3 


134.7 


All sites 


33.0 


67.4 


21.0 


28.4 


42.0 


95.8 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from New Chance MIS data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for 1,408 experimentals for whom there were 18 months 
of follow— up survey data, including values of zero for those who were randomly assigned to New Chance 
but did not participate. The table includes 18 months of MIS follow-up data for each individual. 
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that the participants would not be interested in unpaid work. At the Portland site, in contrast, all 
students were supposed to hold two work internships (one two weeks in length, the other six) before 
completing the program, a fact that accounts for relatively high participation in this activity. 

Program structure helps explain the unusually high participation in skills training in Harlem and 
Portland. These sites offered skills training concurrently with education and other activities that at the 
other sites constituted the program's i.;st phase. •'^ 

Still other site-specific factors also help to explain the degree to which sites made use of Phase 
II components. For example, in Inglewood, staff sought to restrict training to those who had already 
completed their GEDs, having learned from experience tliat once participants entered training, they 
rarely completed work toward a GED. In Philadelphia, most training programs funded through the 
Private Industry Council were reluctant to enroll teens during the period under study, and the New 
Chance participants were unwilling to commit to longer courses available through local community 
colleges. 

Perhaps the most important factor accounting for site variation in the number of young women 
entering Phase II activities was site variation in the proportion of young women who earned a high 
school diploma or GED, a topic discussed extensively in Chapter 5. Table 3.6 shows the proportion 
of young women who entered a Phase II component at each site, broken down according to whether 
or not they had received a GED (or high school diploma) by the 18-month follow-up; it also shows 
the number of months of activity by GED (or high school) completion status. The table makes it clear 
that at 11 of the 16 sites the majority of high school or GED completers - 64.5 percent of the GED 
holders across all sites — did go on to skills training or a work internship.'*^ (The percentage would 
be higher if data on college attendance — an activity not recorded on the MIS — were included.) But 
the overall averages are lowered by the fact that at most sites the majority of young women did not 
earn a GED, and that only 25 percent of those without a GED or high school diploma entered a Phase 
II component. Phase II participation was much lower for non-GED earners for two reasons. First, 
many of these young women dropped out of New Chance early. (On average, those who did not earn 
a GED were active in the program for 5.0 months; in contrast, GED earners were active for 8.4 
months — closer to the length of time anticipated by program planners.) Second, site staff tended to 
disregard the guideline that non-GED attainers move on to a Phase II activity by the fifth month in 
cases where young women appeared capable of passing the GED test with additional preparation. 



•^^In Harlem, the skills training that occurred during the first months of a young woman's program stay 
might be more accurately termed "pre-training": a typing class attended by all enrollees, the purpose of which 
was not to qualify the young women for jobs as typists but, rather, to impart a skill useful for whatever paths 
they subsequently chose. After leaving Phase I, the Harlem participants then moved on to formal skills 
training programs. 

'^^In this regard, it is notable that about one- fifth of the enrollees in Pittsburgh and Portland had received 
a high school diploma or GED before enrolling in New Chance. In Pittsburgh, these students followed a 
specialized schedule that emphasized employability development but included all aspects of the model; they 
were expected to be in this "career group" for two months before entering skills training. Portland also placed 
these students in classes intended for participants who had passed the GED test, although some were also 
placed in a GED class to work on specific skills. 
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TABLE 3.6 



PERCENTAGE AND TOTAL AVERAGE MONTHS OF PARTiaPATION OF NEW CHANCE 
EXPERIMENTALS IN PHASE II COMPONENTS WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM 
ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE AND GED RECEIPT AT 18 MONTHS 



Received a GEO at 18 Months (a) Did Not Receive a GED at 18 Months (a) 





Participated in 


Total Average 


Participated in 


Total Average 




Skills Training or 


Months of New 


Skills Training or 


Months of New 


Site 


Work IntemsKin (%^ 


Clhance Activitv 


Work Internshio (%^ 


Chance Activitv 


Allentown 


61.3 


8.3 


15.6 


5.2 


Bronx 


53.9 


5.9 


13.3 


2.6 


Chicago Heights 


47.4 


4.6 


3.6 


2.4 


Chula Vista 


78.1 


9.3 


34.6 


6.0 


Denver 


64.6 


8.4 


8.0 


6.7 


Detroit 


50.0 


9.6 


21.6 


5.1 


Harlem 


88.9 


7.2 


67.8 


3.6 


Inglewood 


77.3 


7.9 


20.5 


4.8 


Jacksonville 


61.3 


8.6 


28.8 


6.1 


Lexington 


40.6 


6.3 


22.2 


6.1 


Minneapolis 


32.1 


7.1 


13.8 


3.8 


Philadelphia 


64.3 


9.4 


22.7 


7.7 


Pittsburgh 


56.4 


8.6 


11.4 


3.7 


Portland 


98.6 


11.0 


82.6 


2.9 


Salem 


48.5 


6.2 


11.9 


4.4 


San Jose 


75.0 


9.8 


32.4 


5.6 


All sites 


64.5 


8.4 


25.2 


5.0 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from survey data and New Chance MIS data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for 1,408 e^qperimentals for whom there were 18 months 
of follow— up suivey data, including values of zero for those who were randomly assigned to New Chance 
but did not participate. The table includes 18 months of MIS follow-up data for each individual, 
(a) Includes a small number of enroUees who received a high school diploma. 
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How One Program Structured Employment-Related Services 



The Portland New Chance site was atypical in thi'ee major respects: It represented a 
collaboration between the Portland Public Schools and the Job Corps; it provided education and 
skills training concurrently; and it delivered skills training at the program site. Employment- 
related services in Portland were among the strongest and most thoughtfully structured in the 
entire New Chance Demonstration, and an examination of how the site assembled the New 
Chance components may provide insights for other programs as well. 

As soon as they enrolled in the program, all students were scheduled to attend vocational 
classes - typing, computer, and 10-key machine operation - along with GED, parenting, and 
life skills. The number of periods of GED preparation a young woman was expected to attend 
was determined by her baseline reading score: A student who scored relatively low was 
assigned two periods of GED a day; a student with a higher score was assigned only one 
period. (Students with a GED or high school diploma at entry attended a Business English 
class.) The clerical componen. (typing and operation of 10-key machines) had three levels of 
competency: receptionist, secretary, and word processor. In 1992, the program added legal 
and medical components as an optional follow-up to completion of the three basic competency 
levels. 

All training coursework was designed to meet minimum standards needed by industry. 
The instructors were highly experienced, having previously taught in proprietary schools, 
community colleges, or other adult education programs. They consulted regularly with area 
employers about the changing skills requirements in office settings. 

Students worked independently to complete groups of modules for each class. As a 
young woman achieved specific benchmarks, her schedule could be changed weekly to move 
her through the program components. For example, as she completed Business English, she 
could be rescheduled to add another typing class or computer class. Participants appeared to 
respond well to this structure: They could work at their own pace, and the modulai* system 
allowed them to experience short-term successes. 

Portland staff also supplemented the New Chance model with other services they deemed 
necessary. For example, case managers heard from many young women about incest or 
physical violence in their homes and, in conjunction with a conmotunity agency, set up an 
"incest survivors" group. Drug abuse and gang violence were issues in the surrounding 
neighborhood, and a drug users support group with weekly meetings was begun; staff also 
consulted with a community expert about gang issues. These topics were sometimes addressed 
in weekly all-participant meetings, sometimes in suppon groups or life skills classes, and 
sometimes in one-on-one meetings with case managers. 

Instructors and case managers met weekly to discuss the progress and problems of 
specific smdents, and attendance was closely monitored. Students were required to sign in and 
out at the beginning and ead of each day; each instructor also took attendance each period. 
Follow-up on absent students took place the same day, and those who did not call iti were 
considered "AWOL" and did not receive the stipend given to Job Corps enrollees 
(approximately $2.50 a day) for that day. Poor attenders were asked to meet with program 
staff. They were permitted to take a leave of absence to resolve personal issues; but 
participants who continued to miss classes were asked to leave ("resign from") the program. 



(continued) 



How One Program Structured Employment-Related S^mc^5 (continued) 

Two work internships were built into the skills training courses: one of two weeks* 
duration in the middle of the course, and the second six weeks long, near the completion of 
the training. The two internships had different goals. The first was intended to expose 
students to the workplace environment, to allow them to practice skills learned in classes, and 
to build up the enthusiasm and motivation of students vho were having difficulty finishing the 
training. The goal for the longer-term internship was job placement: It was intended to 
provide a "tryout period" during which the employer could evaluate the student - and, if the 
employer liked what she or he saw, hire her after the internship was completed. While a pool 
of work internship positions existed, staff also developed specific internships to meet individual 
needs. 

Staff worked closely with students at the job development and placement stage, and 
students were also referred to a two-week employability skills class. 

As students moved from on-site components into jobs, the responsibility for monitoring 
shifted from their case manager to the "after-care coordinator." Initially, the coordinator 
contacted each student who was to be followed up every two weeks; over time, the two 
decided when the young woman no longer needed such frequent follow-up. However, students 
were urged to drop in and call often, and staff were available to help graduates in whatever 
way help was needed. Students generally took advantage of these services and only rarely 
asked to have follow-up stopped. In early follow-up contacvS, students often asked for help 
with various problems, chief among them legal mstters, problems with the welfare agency, and 
securing money for child care. Later, they liked to use the follow-up call just to talk about 
their situation in general. Many students developed close relationships with program staff 
members and stayed in touch with them after they left New Chance. 

The chief limitation of the program was that it offered only a single type of training in 
business skills. Prospective enrollees were informed at first contact that the program was for 
those interested in this area; others were screened out. (If they asked, they were referred to 
other Job Corps centers.) Recognizing this limitation, program staff have urged the school 
district to expand the program to include other types of on-site training, to meet the needs of 
many more young mothers in the area. 

I 

Importantly, not all of the young women who completed a GED and were slated to move on 
to Phase II were interested or felt ready to do so. Program coordinators and other key personnel at 
some sites (e.g., Chicago and Detroit) commented that many young mothers had enrolled in New 
Choice with one goal in mind — earning a GED. Having attained this goal, they were much less 
interested in, or ready to make a commitment to, the program's employment objectives. (To this end, 
one program coordinator commented that staff should have stressed the importance of the Phase II 
activities earlier in the participants' program stay.) Other young women felt that they needed and 
deserved "time off between receiving their GEDs (an arduous process for some) and moving on to 
other demanding activities. For some young women, the barrier to forward progress war not lack of 
motivation, but anxiety - anxiety about encountering new experiences and about leaving the 
supportive environment of New Chance. Finally, still other young women had unrealistic expectations 
about the kinds of jobs they would be able to get with a GED and felt that they did not need additional 
training. 
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Staff Explanations for and Responses to Absenteeism 



Some absenteeism is inevitable in any program, and especially in programs serving those who 
are disadvantaged and whose lack of economic resources restricts their options for dealing with 
unanticipated problems."^^ In formal and informal interviews with MDRC personnel, program staff 
cited many reasons for poor attendance. Some believed that their sites had experienced high 
absenteeism in part because program staff had not enunciated and emphasized clear requirements and 
expectations from the start. Over time, these sites tried to implement more stringent policies. 
However, attendance did not improve over time for the group as a whole: Hours of participation for 
earlier program enrollees (those randomly assigned through Septemb>i;r 1990) exceeded those for later 
entrants. Site-level data indicate that while attendance at some sites improved, at others it got worse, 
and there is little evidence that efforts to articulate stronger attendance requirements were successful. 

At the conclusion of the demonstration, program coordinators were asked to reflect on how they 
would change program rules and policies; most of the responses pertaining to improving attendance 
indicated a need for stricter rules. Forcefully articulated rules appear to have been a necessary, but 
not a sufficient, condition of good attendance. That is, such rules did not result in good attendance 
at all sites, but all sites where attendance was not a particular problem did have clear rules, made them 
known at the outset of a young woman's stay, and reinforced them periodically through group 
discussions and other methods. 

Along with clear rules, sites adopted other strategies to improve attendance. For one thing, case 
managers tried to follow up on absenteeism immediately, calling a young woman on the same day to 
ascertain the reason for her absence, find out whether the program could intervene to resolve any 
problems, and stress the importance of her being there. For another, the local programs developed 
a variety of rewards for good attenders, including recognition ceremonies, special lunches in nice 
restaurants, and points redeemable for items participants valued (e.g., children's clothing or movie 
tickets). 

Site staff also identified a number of obstacles to regular attendance: transportation problems; 
disruptions in child care arrangements; the young women's illnesses and those of their children;"^^ 
conflicting welfare and medical appointments; enrollees' lack of interest or lack of habituation to a 
daily routine; and personal problems. The latter could be serious. Reviewing the situations of early 
program entrants, program staff reported that almost half the young women with whose situations they 
were familiar did not have a stable place to live at some point during their program tenure, and that 
smaller but disturbing percentages of enrollees were the victims of physical abuse, used alcohol or 
illegal drugs (or had family members or parti:ers who did so) to such an extent that this use interfered 
with their program attendance, or were discouraged from participating by boyfriends or family 
members."^^ 



^For example, a young woman whose regular ride falls through and who lives far from public 
transportation cannot simply call a taxi to take her to the program. 

'^^Quint and Musick (1994) suggest that pregnancy-related sickness and discomfort were another major 
reason for absenteeism. 

'^^For further details, see Quints Fink, and Rowser, 1991, pp. 105-10. 
As the conclusion of the operations phase of the demonstration approached, program coordinators were 
asked if they could predict which young women would attend regularly and do well in the program. All but 

(continued...) 
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Program staff reported that participants in Phase II also ; iCed problems that interfered with their 
program participation. Some of these were issues confronted by Phase I enroUees as well: child care 
and transportation difficulties, problems with families and housing, and jealousy and opposition on the 
part of boyfriends, Others were particular to this new stage of the problem. Enrollees often found 
that college and training program instructors were stricter and less supportive than New Chance staff 
had been, and the environments in general less congenial; the young women also had difficulty keeping 
up with the work or managing their time. New Chance staff were sometimes able to help young 
women transfer to other programs or activities when an initial choice proved inappropriate; in other 
cases, the young women were able to mate the switch on their own; and in still other cases, they 
simply dropped out. 



!¥• The Quality of Program-Related Child Care 

Free child care is a key element of ttie New Chance model, intended both to facilitate the young 
mothers' regular participation in program services and to enhance the development of their children. 
Regular child care was provided to participants' children at the program site in nine of the 16 program 
locations."^ A few sites, notably Inglewood and Jacksonville, made arrangements for the children of 
New Chance enrollees at family day care homes or day care centers located close to the program 
facility. Some sites used resource and referral agencies to help participants locate care, while many 
participants found care on their own. 

Because child care was considered an important mechanism for enhancing the development of 
the New Chance children, the quality of child care provided to them was assessed. As described 
below, this assessment indicated that the centers generally offered good-quality care, demonstrating 
the feasibility of integrating good child care into programs for young mothers on welfare. 

Data for the assessment were gathered in eight of the 16 sites; the sample included seven on-site 
centers and four off-site centers. Measures of the quality of child care provided in these centers were 
derived from two sources. The first was a survey completed by the directors of the child care centers. 
The survey covered structural aspects of centers that prior research had shown to be correlated with 
positive child development outcomes (e.g., group size, child-to-staff ratios, training and education of 
the caregivers, and staff stability). The second source involved observation-based ratings of the overall 
quality of the child care environment. The ratings were made on the basis of day-long observations 
in classrooms, using carefully tested observ-'lonal instruments that have been used in large-scale day 



'*^(... continued) 

one said they could. Among the factors coordinators mentioned as predictors of good participation were: a 
young woman's attendance during the first few weeks, strong support from her family and boyfriend, stable 
housing, and a high reading level — i.e., conditions that made a young woman more advantaged relative to 
her peers. It should be noted, however, that the young women who do best in the program need not 
necessarily be the young women on whom the program registers the largest impacts (i.e., vis-a-vis the control 
group). 

'^^Two sites (the Bronx and Philadelphia) offered temporary care only; a third site, San Jose, had an on-site 
center, but it was used by few New Chance enrollees because slots were not set aside for them. 
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care studies. ^ These scales assess quality along such dimensions as personal care routines; language 
and reasoning experience; fine and gross motor activities; social development; and furnishings and 
display. Ratings for individual items range from 1 ("inadequate care") to 7 ("excellent care"). Data 
from the New Chance assessments were compared to several other sources as a means of placing the 
findings into context. 

Table 3.7 presents findings with regard to two important structural characteristics: the child-to- 
staff ratio and group size of the centers, according to the children's ages. The first two columns show 
two New Chance averages: averages based on tlie number of enrolled children, as reported in the 
survey of center directors, and averages based on actual observed numbers of children in classrooms 
during the observations."^ In the third colunm» the New Chance averages are compared to child care 
center accreditation criteria established by the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) - criteria that are widely considered to reflect expert opinion on child care 
standards for high-quality care. The last two columns show the averages for two comparison samples 
of child care centers serving primarily low-income children: first, a subsample from the nationally 
representative sample of more than 2,000 centers included in the Profile of Child Care Settings (PCS) 
study (Kisker et al., 1991), and second, a subsample from a study of 227 centers in five U.S. cities 
in the National Child Care Staffing Study (NCCSS; Whitebrook, Howes, and Phillips, 1990). With 
respect to child-to-staff ratios, the New Chance ratios (for both enrolled and observed averages) met 
or exceeded NAEYC standards for children of all ages, and compared favorably with the ratios in both 
comparison samples. With the sole exception of group size for infants (children under the age of 1) 
as reported in the survey of directors, the New Chance centers also met or exceeded NAEYC 
standards for group size and again did well in comparison to the average group size for other centers 
serving a similar population of children. 

With regard to other structural characteristics of the New Chance centers, as reported in the 
survey of directors, the findings indicate the New Chance child care teaching staff had considerable 
experience and child care training. Staff turnover in the New Chance centers tended to be lower than 
turnover in the centers examined in the two comparison studies. However, in comparison with staff 
in the PCS and NCCSS studies, the New Chance staff had somewhat lower levels of educational 
attainment. 

The average overall quality rating for New Chance preschool classrooms was 4.87, just under 
a "good" rating on the 7-point ECERS r>cale. This scale was also used in the NCCSS study, where 
the average rating for the subsample of centers serving low-income children was 4.48. In the infant 
and toddler rooms, the average quality rating for the New Chance centers on the ITERS scale was 
4.58. This average is also higher than that for the low-income NCCSS centers, which averaged 3.94 
for infant rooms and 4.10 for toddler rooms. 



^^The Infant and Toddler Environment Rating Scale, or ITERS (Harms, Cryer, and Clifford, 1990), was 
used to obtain quality ratings in infant and toddler classrooms. The Early Childhood Environment Rating 
Scale, or ECERS (Harms and Clifford, 1980), was used to measure overall quality in preschool rooms. Two 
MDRC staff were trained to use these scales. Inter-rater reliability was quite high, at least 90 percent, for 
both scales in practice sessions. 

"^^he discrepancy reflects the fact that attendan^'^ in child care centers is rarely 100 percent; the 
"observed" numbers correspond closely to what the directors reported with respect to typical rates of 
absenteeism, 
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TABLE 3.7 



AVERAGE CHILD-TO-STAFF RATIOS AND AVERAGE GROUP SIZE 
FOR NEW CHANCE CHILD CARE CENTERS, ACCREDITATION 
STANDARDS, AND TWO COMPARISON CHILD CARE SAMPLES 



Characteristic 
and Age Group 



New Chance, 
per EnroUment 
Data in Survey 



New Chance, 
as Observed by 
MDRC Staff 



NAEYC 
Accreditation 
Criteria (a) 



Low 



Income 
PCS 
Sample (b) 



Low- Income 
NCCSS 
Sample (c) 



Child- to-staff ratio (d) 
0-11 months 
12-23 months 
24-35 months 
36 months or older 

Group size 
0-11 months 
12-23 months 
24-35 months 
36 months or older 



4 
5 

(e) 
7 



10 
12 

(e) 
14 



2 

4 

(e) 
5 



7 

7 

(e) 
10 



4 
5 
6 
10 



8 

12 
12 

20 



4 
6 
8 

9(0 



11 
15 

18 (g) 



4 

5 



9 
9 

16 



SOURCES: Calculations from New Chance child care center surveys and observational data; special 
computer run on data from the PCS Study (Kisker et al, 1991); special computer run on data from the 
NCCSS study (Whitebook, Howes, and Phillips, 1990); and published NAEYC criteria (Bredekamp, 1984). 

NOTES: To simplify the presentation, all averages have been rounded to the nearest whole number. 
Where data are not applicable, dashes are used. 

(a) Criteria established by the National Association for the Education of Young Children 
(Bredekamp, 1984). 

(b) A subsample of 84 nonprofit child care centers serving low- income families, drawn from 
the nationally representative sample of 2,089 centers in the Profile of Child Care Settings (PCS) study. 

(c) A subsample of 25 nonprofit child care centers serving low— income families, drawn from 
the sample of 227 centers from five U.S. cities in the National Child Care Stafiing Study (NCCSS). 

(d) The numbers shown are the average number of chUdren per staff member (except for 
the NAEYC criteria, where the numbers shown are the minimum standard for accreditation). 

(e) In the New Chance samole, the averages for toddlers aged 12 to 23 months and 24 to 35 
months were combined. 

(f) In the PCS sample, the average was 9 for preschoolers aged 36 to 47 months; for older 
preschoolers (48 to 59 months), the average was 10. 

(g) In the PCS sample, the average was 18 for preschoolers aged 36 to 47 months; for older 
preschoolers (48 to 59 months), the average was 17. 
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In summary, the child care assessment indicated that the New Chance child care centers offered 
reasonably good-quality care: They generally met experts' stanuards for group size and child-to-staff 
ratios, and appeared to be providing a better overall quality of care than that typically available to 
children from low-income families. Nevertheless, the centers were in need of some improvement on 
certain dimensions of quality that were assessed. 

V. Participants' Assessments of the Program 

As part of the 18-month follow-up survey, half the New Chance enroUees, chosen at random, 
were queried about several aspects of their program experience. They were asked to rate a number 
of program dimensions using an 11-point scale, where 0 meant "not at all" and 10 "the most possible." 
The top panel of Table 3.8 shows the averages across all sites in response to seven questions. Ratings 
for all dimensions were on the positive side, and enrollees were especially likely to feel that New 
Chance staff members cared about them as people. The young women tended to be more ambivalent, 
however, about whether they had been expected to spend too much time at the program; the average 
of the responses to this question was nearer the theoretical midpoint of the scale (5) than was the case 
with any other question/^ 

The bottom panel of the table shows participants' average ratings of their sites across these 
seven dimensions. Three sites (Chicago Heights, Denver, and San Jose) were rated highest by 
participants, while two (Detroit and Inglewood) received ratings lower than the other sites. 

Finally, the young women were asked what they had most liked and disliked about the program. 
They reported especially liking the program staff; the caring, support, and individual attention they 
received; the other students; and the opportunity the program afforded to meet new people. Over 30 
percent of the respondents could think of nothing they disliked about the program. Interestingly, 
however, the single most disliked aspect of the program, cited by about one in 12 respondents, was, 
again, the other students (or at least some of them). This suggests that relationships with peers could 
make the program a very pleasant - or quite unpleasant - place to be. 

VL The Cost of New Chance 

This section presents estimates of the cost of New Chance at each of the 16 demonstration 
sites, '^^ New Chance operated as a collaborative effort between the sponsor agency and other 
community organizations and funders. Sponsor agencies coordinated the whole program, but did not 
provide or fund all the services. 

These are estimates of gross costs: They do not subtract the costs of education, training, and 
other services received by the control group. The net cost of New Chance (i,e., above and beyond 
expenditures for controls) will likely be considerably lower than tlie gross cost at many sites because. 



'^^It is also possible that the wording of this question was confusing to some young women. Whereas more 
favorable assessments of the program on the other dimensions were associated with higher scores on the 0 to 
10 scale, in this case, a young woman who felt she was not required to spend too much time at the program 
needed to indicate this with a tower rating. 

'^^These costs and the procedures by which they were estimated aie discussed in detail in Fink, 1994, 
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TABLE 3.8 



EXPERIMENTALS* RATINGS OF NEW CHANCE 
PROGRAM FEATURES AND SITES 



Program Feature Average (Mean) 
and Site ^ Rating 



General program features (a) 

How much do you think the staff cared about.you as a person? 8.0 

How much did your case manager help you to get services or 

other things when you needed them? 7.6 

How much did the program help you to achieve your personal goals? 6.8 

How much do you feel that you were expected to spend too much 

time at the program? 4.3 

How much did you learn in the educational classes? 7.5 

How much did you learn in the employment- related activities? 7.2 

How much did the program help you with being a parent? 7.0 

Average for 7 program features, by site (b) 

Allentown 7.4 

Bronx 6.7 

Chicago Heights 7.9 

Chula Vista 7.3 

Denver 8.1 

Detroit 6.1 
Harlem . 6.9 

Inglewood 5.7 

Jacksonville 7.8 

Lexington 7.0 

Minneapolis 7.4 

Philadelphia 7.1 

Pittsburgh 7.5 

Portland 6.7 

Salem 7.1 

San Jose 8.0 

All sites 7.1 



Sample size 582 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for 582 randomly selected experimentals 
for whom there were 18 months of follow— up survey data and who were asked the 
questions. 

(a) Ratings were on an 11-point scale, where 0 meant "not at all" and 
10 meant "the most possible." 

(b) In calculating this mean, the average score for "How much do you 
feel that you were expected to spend too much time at the program?" was inverted to 
achieve consistency with the other scores, where a higher number indicated a more 
positive rating. 
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as discussed in Chapter 4, many controls received similar services. Both the costs of control group 
services and the net costs of New Chance will be included in the benefit-cost analysis to be presented 
in the final report. 

Table 3.9 disaggregates New Chance costs along a number of dimensions. First, it distinguishes 
between services financed by sponsor agencie and those funded by other organizations at no cost to 
the New Chance sponsor. In addition, it presents New Chance costs for three broad categories: 
Phase I services. Phase II services, and child care.^^ The cost borne by sponsor agencies in 
providing Phase I and Phase II services averaged $5,073 per experimental. At a minimum, sponsor 
agencies financed case management, recruitment and intake, and program management functions. 
They also drew on other agencies to provide New Chance services. For example, in several sites the 
public school system paid for basic education instruction (even though the instructor was stationed at 
the New Chance site).^^ Other agencies spent an average of $1,380 per experimental on New 
Chance services. 

Table 3.9 shows that some sites (Allentown, the Bronx, Chicago Heights, and Chula Vista) 
relied almost exclusively on the New Chance sponsor agency for funding Phase I and Phase II 
activities. In other cases, the cost to sponsor agencies of running New Chance was considerably lower 
than the total value of services provided, with non-sponsor agencies bearing up to 51 percent of Phase 
I and Phase II costs. 

In terms of costs by service categories. Phase I services accounted for more than half (57 
percent) of total costs, child care for 29 percent,^^ and Phase II services (primarily occupational skills 
training and college) for 15 percent. Phase II would have been more costly if participation in these 
activities had been higher. 

Taking into account both expenditures made by the sponsor agencies and the value of services 
provided by outside organizations at no cost to the sponsor agencies, the total cost of New Chance 
averaged $9,026 per experimental. The table reveals substantial variation by site in the absolute level 
of expenditures and the composition of total costs. The total cost of New Chance ranged from $4,758 
in Chicago Heights to $16,846 in Portland. 



^Sponsor agency costs refer to all expenditures charged against a budget of the New Chanc( sponsor 
agency. 

^^n this analysis, child care costs include the cost of center-based and family day care (the latter is 
provided for a small group of children in a caregiver's home). For New Chance participants, these services 
were paid for largely with JOBS funds, and so the costs could be estimated using JOBS child care funding 
formulas. It was not possible to reliably estimate the costs of care by friends or relatives because information 
was lacking about how much JOBS (or participants themselves) contributed for this type of care. 

^^As another example, personnel from agencies specializing in women's health issues often provided 
family planning instruction. Even when a staff member from such an agency provided time at no cost to the 
New Chance sponsor, the estimated value of her time (i.e., a portion of her salary) was included as an "other 
agency" cost in calculating the total cost of New Chance. 

^^The line between sponsor agency and non-sponsor agency costs is sometimes thin. The distinction 
hinges on whether funds were channeled through the New Chance sponsor agency or the outside agencies 
provided services at no cost to the sponsor agency. 

^•^All case management costs were included in the cost of Phase I. 
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The average cost of Phase I activities was $5,134, n nging from $3,592 in Chicago Heights to 
$8,139 in Allentown. Several factors account for this variation: the length of time experimentals took 
part in these activities, the number of participants served, staffing arrangements, the scope of activities 
and services, and overhead costs. Phase II costs averaged $1,318 per experimental across the sites. 
The variation - from $487 per experimental in Detroit to $4,101 in Portland - was primarily owing 
to different rates of participation in skills training and college, Portland provided skills training 
concurrently with Phase I services and had the highest participation by far in skills training activities. 

Child care cost an average of $2,573 per experimental across all sites and was funded mostly 
through JOBS, although programs offering on-site care needed supplemental funds from other sources. 
The costs were low in Chicago Heights ($256 per experimental) because 85 percent of the experimental 
group in that site utilized kinds of care not included in this analysis (i.e., care by friends or relatives). 
Portland's costs ($5,042 per experimental), at the other end of the spectrum, resulted from almost 40 
percent of experimentals having used center-based care, coupled with the highest use of family day 
care among the sites (56 percent). 

Table 3.10 shows for each site the combined sponsor agency and other agency costs of the 
separate components and activities that comprise New Chance, and Figure 3.1 shows the percentage 
distribution of the cost of each component across all sites. The '"hree most costly components by 
far — those where the most "staff hours" were spent — were child care, case management, and basic 
education. Together, they accounted for nearly three-fourths of the program's total cost. As shown 
in Figure 3.1, the components that made New Chance a comprehensive program were relatively 
inexpensive: health and personal development services (health education, family planning education, 
life skills classes, and adult survival skills workshops) together constituted only 5 percent of the total 
cost of New Chance, while parenting education and employability development each accounted for 3 
percent of these costs. It is not surprising that basic education consumed a relatively large share of 
costs; it was typically provided for three to four hours daily, whereas the other services were usually 
scheduled once a week. 

Skills training and college also accounted for a small share of the program's total cosi (8 and 
3 percent, respectively) because relatively fev/ experimentals participated in these activities. The cost 
of skills training varied widely across the sites, from $62 per experimental in Minneapolis to $3,413 
in Portland. As noted above, the most important influence on these costs was the extent of 
participation. Participation rates also affected college costs, which ranged from $50 per experimental 
in Portland, where few participants attended college, to $1,065 per experimental in San Jose. 

* * * 

Table 3.11, a compilation of data presented in other tables in this chapter, allows the reader to 
examine the relationships among selected implementation variables at the site level. It indicates that 
two of the three sites participants rated most highly (Denver and San Jose) also registered higher-than- 
average participation; the third (Chicago Heights), however, did not. Neither the relationship between 
cost and participation nor that between cost and participants' ratings appears to be straightforward. 



^'^It was beyond the scope of this analysis to estimate the cost of all medical care n :eived by New Chance 
participants or their children. Thus, the cost of medical care was not included in these estimates. 
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FIGURE 3.1 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE COST OF NEW CHANCE COMPONENTS 



Recruitment, Intake, 
Orientation 




Case Management Coordination 
27% 4% 



NOTE: Distribution does not total 100.0 percent because of rounding. 
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TABLE 3.11 



SUMMARY OF NEW CHANCE IMPLEMENTATION, BY SITE 





Sample 


Average Hours in 


Average Months 


EnroUee 


Average Cost per 


Site 


Size 


All Activities (a) 


of Activity (b) 


Rating (c) 


Experimental ($) 


All 

Allentown 


/u 


Z /I. / 


0.4 


/.4 




Bronx 


oo 
00 


1 CO r\ 


1 1 


0./ 


0,Z40 


Ciiicago rieignts 


4/ 


1 00 Q 

izz.y 




7 0 


't, / JO 


CJnula Vista 


QA 

o4 




n 0 
/.Z 


7 ^ 


0,v)41 


Denver 


73 


488.5 


T O 

7.8 


O 1 

0.1 


•7 /CIO 

7,0 32 


Detroit 


114 


340.6 


6.1 


0.1 


0,433 




86 


261.3 


4.7 


6.9 


9,835 


Inglewood 


88 


271.5 


6.4 


5.7 


10,757 


Jacksonville 


97 


257.4 


6.9 


7.8 


7,304 


Lexington 


95 


241.9 


6.2 


7.0 


10,460 


Minneapolis 


82 


228.4 


6.0 


7.4 


10,849 


Philadelphia 


89 


300.0 


8.0 


7.1 


6,570 


Pittsburgh 


113 


362.8 


7.1 


7.5 


9,438 


Portland 


95 


462.8 


9.0 


6.7 


16,846 


Salem 


92 


193.4 


5.1 


7.1 


5,799 


San Jose 


89 


406.1 


8.0 


8.0 


10,040 


All sites 


1,408 


297.6 


6.4 


7.1 


9,026 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from data collected for the cost analysis and from survey data. 



NOTES: (a) Excludes individual coimseling and college classes. 

(b) Number of months (not necesarily continuous) in which counted enrollees took part in New 
Chance activities. 

(c) The enrollee site rating was calculated as the grand mean of the average scores experimentals at 

a given site gave to each of the seven dimensions rated in the top panel of Table 3.8. Ratings were on an 1 1 -point 
scale, where a higher number indicated a more positive rating. 
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Portland operated the most costly program and also had high participation; but other programs with 
high panicipation were much less expensive. Sites that participants rated most highly and those they 
rated least favorably were all close to or below the average cost for all sites. 



The extent of participation in program services and the quality of these services are potentially 
important for explaining program impacts. The chapters that follow return to this theme and examine 
it mort closely. 
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CHAPTER 4 

SERVICE RECEIPT BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP MEMBERS 



I. Introduction 

The impact analysis rests on the assumption that experimentals will receive a significantly larger 
"dose" than controls of the services tliat are expected to help them advance toward self-sufficiency and 
toward better lives for themselves and their children. The validity of this assumption is especially 
important in mostly voluntary programs such as New Chance because such programs can be expected 
to generate impacts only on those who participate in them, and only to the extent that participants 
receive more services than their control group counterparts. (In contrast, mandatory programs for 
welfare recipients may Ir^v^ impacts on nonparticipants' employment rates and welfare receipt - i.e., 
the length of time they remai.-i on welfare and the size of their welfare grants - if the mandate induces 
them to seek and find jobs on their own, or if noncompliance with the program results in a reduction 
of their grants.) In short, as far as service receipt is concerned, more was likely to be better if 
experimentals as a group were to register statistically significant impacts vis-a-vis controls with regard 
to educational attainment and other outcomes; and impacts were likely to be attenuated if controls 
received services that were substantially similar in kind and amount to those received by New Chance 
enrollees.^ 

That those who were randomly assigned to New Chance (i.e., the experimentals) would actually 
receive more services than controls was not a foregone conclusion, for three reasons. First, most 
applicants to New Chance — those who became controls as well as those who became experimentals 
- volunteered for the program, meaning that, at least when they applied, they were sufficiently 
motivated to seek ttie services offered by the program. The fact that the two groups were created by 
random assignment means that they were similar even in such unmeasured characteristics as 
motivation. In other words, controls, as a group, were as motivated as experimentals, as a group, to 
pursue services they wanted or needed, and were free to seek them through other programs. 

Second, New Chance did not have a monopoly on the services it offered. In every New Chance 
community, there were other programs and agencies from which young mothers could obtain services. 
Local public school systems and community organizations offered basic education and GED classes 
at minimal cost or free of charge; community colleges offered a variety of vocational programs. 
Students could also apply to federal student aid programs for loans to take courses at community 
colleges or private vocational schools. Family planning services were available from community health 
agencies and clinics, and community organizations might provide help with parenting and with personal 



At the individual level, "more" was not necessarily "better." A young woman with a high reading score 
at baseline, for instance, was likely to need fewer hours of instruction before passing the GED test than her 
counterpart with weaker skills. 

Further, this discussion assumes that services were not stigmatizing to recipients, marking th.::m as 
deficient or in need of remediation of some kind, and thereby possibly reducing their attractiveness to potential 
employers. 
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counseling. Controls, however, were unlikely to seek or to obtain on their own the full complement 
of New Chance services.^ 

Finally, because New Chance operated primarily on a voluntary basis, site staff could seldom 
use the threat of a welfare sanction to require experimental to fulfill a minimum participation 
requirement, or to participate at all; they could offer only inducements and the threat of tennination 
from the program - an action often undertaken only reluctantly. 

A* The Scope of This Chapter 

This chapter uses data from the 18-month survey to compare service receipt by experimentals 
and controls.^ The next three sections examine the extent to which sample members received three 
critical kinds of services: education services, services related to employment, and services to enhance 
the young women's personal development and parenting skills. Service receipt for the sample as a 
whole is reported in two ways: as the percentages of experimental and control group members who 
ever received a given service within the 18-month follow-up period, and as the amount of such services 
received."^ For selected services, experimental-control differences (i.e., impacts) are presented for 
subgroups of the sample defined by their demographic and socioeconomic characteristics at random 
assignment, and for the 16 individual sites. The chapter's fifth section discusses sample members' 
ratings of the services they received. The last section puts these findings in context by examining 
service receipt in New Chance and in the other programs serving young mothers that were described 
in Chapter 1 . 

A Preview of the Findm2S 

In essence, the data make it clear that the impact analysis tested a service increment, not the 
effect of services compared with no services at all. Over the course of the 18-month follow-up period, 
experimental group members received significantly higher amounts of all services than did their control 
group counterparts; differences were especially large with regard to personal development and 
parenting services. However, with respect to human capital development services (education and 
employment-related activities), these differences, while still statistically significant, were smaller; in 



^As noted previously. New Chance program features - e.g., case management and the fact that most 
services were delivered in one location - were intended to facilitate service receipt. 

^Both Chapters 3 and 4 present participation measures for experimentals. However, these measures were 
based on different data sources. The outcomes presented in Chapter 3 were based on MIS data collected by 
site staff and reported to mDRC, while all the participation measures discussed in this chapter were drawn 
from the 18-month survey and based on sam.ple members' self-reports. For several reasons, the survey data 
revealed somewhat higher rates and durations of participation than did the MIS. First, in order to obtain 
comparable data for experimentals and controls, the survey capmred all participation in various activities, 
whatever their source, while the MIS data were limited to activities directly related to the New Chance 
program. Also, certain New Chance activities that were reported separately in the MIS data (e.g., GED 
preparation and life skills classes) appear to have been reported as a single activity - education - by some 
survey respondents, thus inflating the apparent intensity of education services. 

"^For education services and for some employment-related activities, data were also available on the 
intensity of the services, as measured by the number of hours for which they were scheduled. 
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fact, over half of the controls participated in education activities of some kind. As expected, 
differences in service receipt between the groups were most pronounced during the early months after 
random assignment and steadily diminished over time, as experimentals left New Chance and controls 
entered other education and job training programs; at the 18-month point, members of the two groups 
were equally likely to be participating in education or other job preparation activities. 



IL Impacts on Participation in Education Activities 
A. Aggregate Impacts 

. As the left-hand section of Table 4.1 shows, experimentals were significantly more likely than 
controls (85.3 percent versus 60.4 percent) to have attended an education program - e.g., adult basic 
education or GED classes, high school, or college - during the 18-month (six-quarter) follow-up 
period. But it is also striking that well over half of the controls received some education services. 
Figure 4.1 shows that the difference between the two groups was, predictably, largest during the first 
three months after random assignment (50.3 percentage points), when most New Chance enrollees 
attended GED preparation or basic education (pre-GED) classes. While remaining statistically 
significant, this diffeiv-^nce steadily narrowed through the first five quarters after random assignment 
as experimentals left New Chance. (Controls' rates of participation in education did not vary much 
from one quarter to another.) By the sixth post-random assignment quarter, experimentals were 
slightly more likely than controls to be participating in education programs, but the difference was no 
longer statistically significant. A similar percentage - about 20 percent - of both experimentals and 
controls were attending an education program in the month prior to the interview. 

A large majority of those who participated in education activities attended GED or basic 
education classes: 79.4 percent of experimentals and 47.1 percent of controls. The difference between 
the two groups was most pronounced during the first four quarters after random assignment, but it 
remained statistically significant in the last two quarters as well. At the 18-month point, less than 10 
percent of the young mothers in either group were engaged in GED preparation; controls (9.8 percent) 
were slightly more likely than experimentals (7.7 percent) to be attending such classes, but the 
difference was not statistically significant. 

Unlike its marked effect on GED participation. New Chance had no impact on high school 
attendance. Given the young mothers' ages and the length of time they had been out of school (more 
than two years, on average) — as well as the program's emphasis on GED attainment - it is not 
surprising that only a handful of young women in either group, but significantly fewer experimentals 
than controls, chose to enroll in regular high school programs. 

Experimentals were significantly more likely to attend college than v/ere controls, and this 
difference held up throughout the follow-up period. Overall, about one in eight experimentals (12.5 
percent), but only one in 13 controls (7.9 percent) attended college at some point during the 18 months 
after random assignment.^ About 20 percent of both experimentals and controls attended "other 



^As noted in Chapter 1, college attendance was not pan of the formal New Chance modcL but was a post- 
GED activity for a number of young women. 
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education" classes - activities that the respondents identified as "college" classes rather than as skills 
training, but that took place at proprietary schools that offered training for specific occupations. (Such 
institutions frequently call themselves colleges.) It seems likely, therefore, that "other education" 
classes were more vocational than academic in their thrust. As noted in Chapter 3, however, many 
of the young women who attended regular two-year colleges also took many vocationally focused 
classes at those colleges.^ The young women's distinction between college and skills training often 
referred more to the type of institution providing the training and to the duration of the course of study 
(with college taking longer to complete) than to the content of the classes. 

The central section of Table 4.1 indicates the average number of weeks experimentals and 
controls actually attended a given education activity. These weeks were not necessarily continuous: 
Up to six separate spells of participation were reported. The number of weeks shown for each group 
averaged together both sample members who never participated (and whose number of weefo in the 
activity was therefore zero) and those who did participate; because all sample members were included, 
the difference between the groups represents a true program impact. The right-hand section of the 
table, in contrast, indicates the average number of hours per week for which sample members who 
participated in a given activity reported that it was scheduled (not the number of hours they actually 
attended). These data offer an interesting perspective on the time demands these activities placed on 
the young mothers. Because the data excluded nonparticipants, however, the differences between the 
groups cannot be taken as true program impacts because the characteristics of experimentals who did 
not participate may have been different from those of controls who did not participate. 

The table makes clear that experimentals attended education programs for significantly more 
weeks than did controls. On average, experimentals spent over twice as many weeks in basic 
education or GED preparation as their control group counterparts during the 18 months of follow-up 
(20.7 versus 8.7 weeks, respectively), although during the last six months (quarters 5 and 6), the 
difference was no longer statistically significant. Experimentals also spent more time in college than 
did controls; here, the disparity between the groups was greatest during the last six months. 

The data on hours of scheduled activities pose problems of interpretation because it is not clear 
that the same thing was being measured for experimentals as for controls. According to the table, 
experimentals reported having been scheduled for 19.9 hours of GED or basic education classes a 
week and controls for 18.4 hours during the first four quarters (when experimentals were most likely 
still to have been in New Chance). Yet, the large majority of the New Chance sites scheduled 10 to 
15 hours a week, or two to three hours a day, of such classes, with the remainder of the time having 
been devoted to employment-oriented or personal and family development activities (see Chapter 3). 
It seems likely that many experimentals thought of New Chance as primarily a GED program and did 
not draw a clear distinction between the number of hours they were scheduled to attend all New 
Chance activities versus their scheduled hours in education classes only (despite survey interviewers' 
instructions that they do so). Thus, they may have inflated the number of hours they were scheduled 
to attend GED or basic education classes, while controls reported their scheduled hours of GED or 



^hus (not shown in tables), over a quarter of the experimentals who attended college and about a third 
of their control group counterparts said that they were preparing for office occupations (such as secretary, 
clerk, or computer operator), and 10 percent of the experimentals and 20 percent of the controls were 
preparing to become nurse's aides or licensed practical nurses (LPNs). 
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basic education classes more accurately. If this is so, then controls may have enrolled in education 
programs that were at least as intensive, if not as wide-ranging in their focus, as the education 
activities in New Chance. 

B. Impacts for Subgroups 

Factors other than research status (i.e., membership in the experimental or control group) 
affected the amount of service sample members received. These included the demographic, 
socioeconomic, and school-related characteristics of sample members at baseline (i.e., at random 
assignment). 

Table 4.2 is the first of several tables in this report in which impacts are presented for key 
subgroups of the research sample, defined by their baseline characteristics. All these tables follow a 
common format, and all address two questions: Within which subgroups were experimental-control 
differences — i.e., program impacts — statistically significant? Were impacts markedly larger for 
some subgroups than for others? 

TTie experimental-control differential in the number of weeks of participation in education 
programs is shown in the column of the table labeled "within-subgroup impact," while the probability 
iY^t the observed difference between experimentals and controls within the subgroup in question could 
hi./e arisen by chance, or simply reflects random errors of measurement, appears in the adjacent 
column labeled "p."^ Within every subgroup except the small subgroup comprising young women 
who had a high school diploma or GED when they entered the research sample (many of whom moved 
quickly into job training or other activities), experimentals participated in education programs for 
significantly longer periods than did controls. For example, Hispanic young women in the 
experimental group participated in such programs an average of 29.1 weeks, while Hispanic controls 
participated an average of 13.4 weeks; experimentals who were black participated on average for 26. 1 
weeks, while black controls participated for 14.3 weeks. 

Determining impacts (i.e., experimental-control differences) for individual subgroups is part of 
the story. Also of interest is whether the impacts for the individual subgroups (such as each of the 
three subgroups based on age) in a category (such as age) were themselves statistically significantly 
different from one another. For example, the column labeled "between-subgroups impact difference" 
shows the difference between the impacts registered by subgroups within a category, and the "p" 
column to the right of the category shows the probability that the difference between subgroup impacts 
was statistically significant — i.e., was unlikely to have arisen by chance or because of measurement 
error. ^ (Differences that ar^" not statistically significant, as indicated by p-values greater than 0.1, 
indicate that the program diu not have notably larger impacts for one subgroup than for another.) 
Differences in the magnitude of the program impact were notable for several subgroups: New Chance 



^A fuller explanation of p-values is given in Section VI of Chapter 2. 

^The between-subgroups impact difference is calculated for characteristics for which there are only two 
subgroups (e.g., receipt of a high school diploma or GED). For characteristics for which there are more than 
two subgroups (such as age or ethnicity), the concept of a between-subgroups impact different does not apply, 
but the probability that the difference among all the subgroups was statistically significant is reported in the 
table. 
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had the greatest effect on length of stay in education activities for Hispanic young women, followed 
by young women who were black and then by whites and others. It had a greater effect on the 
educational attendance of enrollees who were 16 or younger when their first child was bom than on 
those who were older. The program also had larger impacts on the following subgroups than on the 
other subgroups in their categories: those who, at baseline, had more than one child, had not received 
a high school diploma or GED, had completed less than tenth-grade, had been out of school more than 
two years, or were not receiving AFDC. The subgroup impact difference also approached statistical 
significance for the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) reading score variable, suggesting that the 
impact on educational attendance was greatest for the poorest readers. 

With the exception of the very small subgroup comprising those who were not on AFDC at 
random assignment, almost all of these subgroup impact differences point to the same general 
conclusion: New Chance was most effective in increasing the length of stay in education activities of 
those young women who were initially more disadvantaged. This is true in pan because controls in 
the more disadvantaged subgroups remained in education activities for fewer weeks than controls who 
were more advantaged. But it is also the case that New Chance retained less as well as more 
advantaged young women in education activities for similar periods of time. 

C. Impacts for Sites 

There was considerable variation by site in the average length of time sample members spent 
in education programs. For experimental s, this ranged from 18,2 weeks in Chicago Heights to 32.0 
weeks in Jacksonville, and for controls, from 8,7 weeks in Allentown to 22.6 weeks in Minneapolis, 
(See Table 4,3,) 

At 13 of the 16 sites, program impacts favored the experimentals and were statistically 
significant, and at two of the remaining sites (Chicago Heights and Portland), the difference also 
favored the experimental group and approached statistical significance. In Minneapolis, controls 
reported attending education programs for more weeks than experimentals (22.6 weeks versus 19,5 
weeks), but the difference was not statistically significant. The impact on length of stay in education 
programs was especially large for the Allentown, Jacksonville, Lexington, and Philadelphia sites, 

IIL Impacts on Participation in Employment-Related Av^tivities 
A. Aggregate Impacts 

High levels of participation in education services were not matched by high levels of 
participation by either experimental or control group members in employment-related activities 
measured by the survey. (Vocational skills training, job search, and unpaid work experience were 
counted as employment-related, but not employability development activities.) As noted in Chapter 
3, many New Chance enrollees left the program before Phase II. when the program focus shifted from 
attainment of a GED to direct preparation for employment. 

Experimentals had higher rates of participation in all employment-related activities than did 
controls over the tollow-up period, but the differences between the groups, while statistically 
significant, were not as large as might have been expected. As Table 4.4 shows, 33.3 percent of 
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TABLE 4.3 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON NUMBER OF WEEKS PARTICIPATED IN ANY 
EDUCATION PROGRAM WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE 



Average Number of Within- Between-Sites 
Sample Weeks Participated (a) Site Impact Difference 
Site Size Experimental Controls Impact p (b) p (b) 

*** 0.003 



Allentovvn 


115 


26.3 


8.7 


17.6 




0.000 


Bronx 


126 


18.5 


11.7 


6.8 


* 


0.092 


Chicago Heights 


69 


18.2 


9.8 


8.5 




0.118 


Chula Vista 


127 


30.8 


17.4 


13.4 


** * 


0.001 


Denver 


110 


28.4 


17.0 


11.4 




0.007 


Detroit 


169 


22.1 


9.6 


12.6 




0.000 


Harlem 


124 


26.6 


10.7 


15.9 




0.000 


Inglewood 


131 


27.1 


19.7 


7.4 


* 


0.056 


Jacksonville 


144 


32.0 


13.0 


19.0 


*** 


0.000 


Lexington 


135 


31.7 


12.7 


19.1 


** * 


0.000 


Minneapolis 


121 


19.5 


22.6 


-3.1 




0.448 


Philadelphia 


135 


29.7 


11.5 


18.3 


♦ * * 


0.000 


Pittsburgh 


171 


20.1 


9.4 


10.7 




0.002 


Portland 


143 


20.1 


14.3 


5.8 




0.116 


Salem 


134 


26.7 


19.5 


7.2 




0.063 


San Jose 


134 


31.8 


15.9 


15.9 




0.000 



Sample size 2,088 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimental) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages are adjusted using a two-way analysis of covariance procedure 
controlling for up to 36 kinds of difference in characteristics, other than site, before random 
assignment. The two categories used as factors were research status (i.e., membership in the 
experimental or control group) and site. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums 
and differences. 

(a) For controls, services were obtained at programs or agencies other than New Chance. For 
experimental, the services were obtained either at New Chance or, if ihey were served by additional 
programs, elsewhere. 

(b) A two-tailed t- test was applied to each regression -adjusted within-site impact. An 
F-test was appUed to the interaction between sites and experimental or control status. Tlie columns showing 
p-values are the statistical significance levels of each within— site impact and each between— sites difference 
in impacts: That is, p is the probability that sample estimates are different from zero or from each other only 
because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 

* = 10 percent. 
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experimentals and 22.5 percent of controls participated in skills training during the follow-up period; 
on average, experimentals participated in skills training for 7.6 weeks and controls for 5.1 weeks, also 
a significant difference.^ (However, the length of stay in skills training for those who actually 
participated in it was virtually identical for both groups: 22.8 weeks for experimentals and 22.7 weeks 
for controls.) It appears that experimentals were more likely to enter office skills training courses, 
while controls were more apt to train as nurse's aides or practical nurses (not shown in tables), but 
because many young women did not name a specific occupation for which they were training, this 
conclusion must be regarded as tentative. Completion of skills training and receipt of a training 
certificate are considered in the next chapter. 

Few members of either group (6.3 percent of experimentals and 2.2 percent of controls) said 
that they had held an unpaid job intended to give them experience working, but the difference between 
the groups was statistically significant.^^ Experimentals were also significantly more likely than 
controls (28.4 percent versus 14.5 percent) to report having participated in formal job search or job 
club activities - i.e., classes lasting for a few weeks that included time spent both in learning how 
to prepare resumes and fill out job applications, and in actually calling employers. In some cases, 
these classes were delivered by the New Chance program operator; in others, they were run by the 
local welfare department. 

As was true of participation in education activities, differences between the groups in rates of 
participation in employment- related activities narrowed over time. At the follow-up interview, only 
a small proportion of the members of either group were participating in any of these activities, and 
differences between the groups were no longer statistically significant. 

B. Impacts for Suugroups 

Table 4.5 is analogous in format to Table 4.2. Across most, but not all, of the subgroups that 
were examined, experimentals reported significantly more weeks of participation in skills training than 
did controls. However, in contrast to the impacts on time in education activities, which were larger 
for the more disadvantaged subgroups, impacts on time in skills training were especially notable for 
young women in the experimental group who were less disadvantaged when they entered New Chance. 
Thus, impacts were more pronounced for women who were 17 to 19 years old, rather than younger, 
when they first gave birth. They were also larger for those who had a high school diploma or GED 
when they entered the sample. The latter difference is probably accounted for the fact that, as noted 
in Chapter 3, the New Chance sites tended to move high school graduates into training programs 



^Because of the sequential arrangement of education and skills training in New Chance, more 
experimentals than controls had a GED in hand when they entered skills training. Half of the young women 
in the experimental group who entered skills training had earned a GED within the follow-up period; half had 
not. Many of the latter probably entered skills training independent of New Chance, after they Had left the 
program. Controls were less likely than experimentals to have entered skills training in the first place. Of 
those who did, however, only a third earned a GED during the follow-up period. On their own or with 
outside assistance, controls evidently located training programs that were willing to accept students who did 
not already have this credential. 

^^Paid employment is considered in Chapter 8. 
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within a couple of months after enrollment, whereas training for other enrollees was deferred until they 
had earned a GED. 

C. Impacts for Sites 

Table 4.6 indicates that the impact of New Chance on time spent in skills training differed 
markedly among the 16 sites. Only at the Portland site, where education and skills training were 
delivered concurrently and most experimentals participated in both, was the program effect positive, 
statistically significant, and sizeable (25 weeks on average for experimentals versus 5.4 weeks for 
controls). At 11 of the remaining 15 sites, the difference favored the experimentals, but in none of 
the cases was it large enough to be statistically significant. 

IV. Impacts on Participation in Parenting and Personal Development Activities 

As Table 4.7 makes clear, experimentals were far more likely than controls to participate in 
parenting classes and to receive other services aimed at their personal development: classes on family 
planning, health, and life skills, or personal and job counseling. While the majority of controls 
participated in education activities of some kind during the 18-month follow-up period, as shown in 
Table 4.1, a relatively small proportion (one-fifth or fewer) reported having received parenting or 
personal development services, compared to about half of the experimentals. 

Experimentals were not only more likely to participate at all in these activities, but they also 
received a significantly larger "dose" of all services. For example, four times as many experimentals 
as controls reported attending parenting and life skills classes 1 1 or more times during the follow-up 
period; disparities between the groups in the reported receipt of health education and family planning 
classes were even sharper. 

V. Sample Members^ Ratings of the Services They Received 

As a measure of their satisfaction with the services they had obtained, both experimentals and 
controls who received a specific service were asked to indicate how much they would recommend that 
service to a friend, using a scale of 0 to 10 (with 10 being the highest possible recommendation). 
Table 4.8 shows the survey respondents' average ratings of 12 different services. The ratings are 
descriptive only; impacts cannot be derived from them because only those sample members who got 
the service were asked the question. 

The table reveals that members of both groups tended to recommend the services they received 
quite favorably: All but one service received a rating of 7 or higher, and the ratings for the different 
kinds of services were similar. (The exception was a rating of 5.6 given to high school classes by the 
very small percentage of controls who attended them.) Experimentals' ratings of services tended to 
be higher than those of controls, but rarely by more than half a point. 
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TABLE 4.6 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON NUMBER OF WEEKS PARTICIPATED IN 
SKILLS TRAINING WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE 











wiinin 




oeiween oiics 




Sample 


Average Number of Weeks Participated (a) 


Site 




Impact Difference 


Site 


Size 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Impact 


P(b) 


P(t>) 














*** 0.000 


Allentown 


1 1 


7 3 




D.D 






Bronx 






6 1 


^ 1 


0.241 




Chicago Heights 




4.9 


1.6 




0.353 




(^nula Vista 


1 


7.3 


7.1 








Denver 


1 1 n 
IIU 


in A 


Q 

y.\j 


U.o 


u. /Oo 




Detroit 


169 


6.5 


9.4 


-2.9 


0.201 




Harlem 


124 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


0.454 




Inglewood 


131 


9.1 


7.6 








Jacksonville 


144 


5.1 


2.7 


2.5 


0.319 




Lexington 


135 


3.5 


4.2 


-0.8 


0.772 




Minneapolis 


121 


2.0 


4.3 


-2.3 


0.393 




Philadelphia 


135 


10.2 


7.3 


2.8 


0.265 




Pittsburgh 


171 


6.9 


3.6 


3.3 


0.138 




Portland 


143 


25.0 


5.4 


19.6 


*** 0.000 




Salem 


134 


4.8 


1.2 


3.6 


0.160 




San Jose 


134 


4.1 


4.8 


-0.7 


0.791 




Sample size 


2,088 













SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New- 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages are adjusted using a two— way analysis of covariance procedure controlling 
for up to 36 kinds of difference in characteristics, other than site, before random assignment. The 
two categories used as factors were research status (i.e., membership in the experimental or control 
group) and site. Rounding may cause shght discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) For controls, services were obtained at or arranged through programs or agencies other than 
New Chance. For experimentals, the services were obtained at or arranged through New Chance or, if they 
were served by additional programs, by these programs. 

(b) A two-tailed t-test was apphed to each regression -adjusted within-site impact. An 
F-test was applied to the interaction between sites and experimental or control status. The columns showing 
p-values are the statistical significance levels of each within-site impact and each between-sites difference 
in impacts: That is, p is the probability that sample estimates are different from zero or from each other only 
because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 

* = 10 percent. 
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TABLE 4.7 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON PARTICIPATION IN CLASSES ON PARENTING, 
FAMILY PLANNING. HEALTH. AND LIFE SKILLS WITHIN 
18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Activity and Frequency 
of Attendance/Receipt (a) 



Ex perimentals (%) Controls (%) 



Difference 



Parenting classes 
Ever attended 

10 times or fewer 

11 times or more 
Never attended 

Family planning classes 
Ever attended 

10 times or fewer 

1 1 times or more 
Never attended 

Health classes 
Ever attended 

10 times or fewer 

1 1 times or more 
Never attended 

Personal counseling 
Ever attended 

10 times or fewer 

1 1 times or more 
Never attended 

Job counseling 
Ever attended 

10 times or fewer 

1 1 times or more 
Never attended 

Life skilk classes 
Ever attended 

10 times or fewer 

1 1 times or more 
Never attended 



66.5 
26.5 
40.0 
33.5 



51.7 
29.4 
22.4 
48.3 



49.3 
25.1 
24.2 
50.7 

40.9 
23.2 
17.7 
59.1 



53.6 
27.2 
26.4 
46.4 

51.6 
23.0 
28.6 
48.4 



20.6 
10.8 
9.7 
79.4 

11.9 
9.5 
2.4 

88.1 

11.0 
8.4 
2.6 

89.0 

14.6 
8.6 

5.9 
85.4 



19.4 
10.5 
8.9 
80.6 

12.4 
6.0 
6.4 

87.6 



45.9 
15.7 
30.2 
-45.9 



39.8 
19.9 
19.9 
-39.8 



38.3 
16.7 
21.6 
-38.3 



26.4 
14.6 
11.8 
-26.3 



34.2 
16.7 
17.6 
-34.2 

39.2 
16.9 
22.3 
-39.2 



0.000 



0.000 



0.000 



0.000 



0.000 



0.000 



Sainple size 



1,408 



680 



(continued) 
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TABLE 4.7 (continued) 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow- up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The average outcomes are mean predicted probabilities from multinomial logit procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) For controls, services were obtained at programs or agencies other than New Chance. For 
experimentals, the services were obtained either at New Chance or, if they were served by additional 
programs, elsewhere. 

(b) Likelihood— ratio chi— square tests of statistical significance were conducted for 
each panel. The column labeled "p" is the statistical significance level of the difference between 
experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the probability that average outcomes 
are different only because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = l 
percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
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TABLE 4.8 



HOW EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS RATED VARIOUS ACnVITIES 
IN WHICH THEY PARTICIPATED 



Activity (c) 


Ejqperimentals (a) 




Controls (b) 




Sample Size Average Rating 


Sample Size Average 


Ratmg 


Hiph <>rhool 


18 


8.2 


8 


5.6 


Basic education/GED 


578 


7.9 


159 


7.6 


College classes 


100 


8.1 


26 


8.4 


Other education classes 


58 


7.9 


36 


7.8 


Skills training 


254 


8.1 


82 


7.1 


Job club 


220 


8.2 


44 


8.1 


Parenting classes 


932 


8.2 


138 


8.2 


Family planning classes 


724 


8.7 


81 


8.1 


Health classes 


690 


8.4 


74 


7.6 


Personal counseling 


573 


8.3 


97 


83 


Job counseling 


749 


8.3 


131 


8.0 


Life skills classes 


723 


8.5 


84 


8.6 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from survey data. 

NOTES: Sample members were asked if they attended the activit and if so, how much they 
would recommend that a friend also attend it. Ratings were on an 11 -point scale, where 0 meant 
"not at all" and 10 meant "the most possible." 

(a) Sample sizes vary because different numbers of sample members participated in 
different classes or activities. 

(b) These colunms contain data only for those who participated in a given activity 
rather than for the full research sample. 

(c) For controls, services were obtained at or arranged through programs or agencies 
other than New Chance. For experimentnls, the services were obtained at or arranged through 
New Chance or, if they were served by additional programs, by these programs. 
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VI. New Chance and Other Programs Compared 



Table 4.9 compares service receipt by experimentals and controls in New Chance and in the 
four other programs briefly described in Chapter 1: the JOBSTART Demonstration, the LEAP 
progiam, the Teenage Parent Demonstration, and Project Redirection.^^ The large number of cells 
in the table for which data were not available give evidence of the problems involved in drawing such 
comparisons - problems that include differences in the variables examined (e.g., participation in 
education versus participation in education or training), in the follow-up periods adopted (e.g., 18 
months versus 24 months), in the mandatory (LEAP and the Teenage Parent Demonstration) or 
voluntary (New Chance, essentially, as well as JOBSTART and Project Redirection) nature of the 
programs, and in the populations served. With regard to the last point, JOBSTART (which targeted 
youths of both sexes, and young women who did and did not have children) and New Chance were 
targeted primarily toward high school dropouts; LEAP, the Teenage Parent Demonstration, and Project 
Redirection all enrolled young women who were attending school at baseline, as well as those who had 
dropped out. To give greater validity to the comparisons, the statistics for LEAP and the Teenage 
Parent Demonstration pertain only to the subgroup of sample members in each demonstration who 
were out of school and did not have a high school diploma or GED at baseline. (Even so, the 
populations served in these two programs were, on average, somewhat younger than the New Chance 
population.) The Project Redirection results are for the full enrollee population, including those who 
were enrolled in school at baseline, because data limited to the dropout subgroup were not consistently 
available. 

The table indicates that, not surprisingly, substantially higher percentages of experimentals and 
controls participated in education and skills training in the three voluntary programs (New Chance, 
JOBSTART, and Project Redirection) than in the two mandatory ones (LEAP and the Teenage Parent 
Demonstration). This result reflects the fact that the young mothers in the voluntary programs were 
not typical of all young mothers who are high school dropouts; rather, they enrolled in the programs 
especially to receive these services. 

Similar proportions of experimentals in New Chance and in JOBSTART participated in 
education or skills training. But the percentage of New Chance controls who received these services 
was much higher than the corresponding proportion of controls in JOBSTART. (Indeed, New Chance 
controls received more services than did the experimentals in the mandatory programs.) This fact must 
be borne in mind when the impacts of New Chance and JOBSTART are compared as to educational 
attainment (Chapter 5) and employment (Chapter 8). 
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CHAPTER 5 



IMPACTS ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 



L Introduction 

Improving participants' educational status was perhaps the single most important short-term goal 
of New Chance because it was central to the program's vision of how participants could best achieve 
long-term well-being, economic and otherwise. 

A, The Relationship Between Educational Attainment and Other Outcomes 

A large body of literature documents the strong correlation between education and positive labor 
market outcomes: increased rates of employment, better-quality jobs, and higher incomes (Becker, 
1974; Mincer, 1974; Levy and Michel, 1988; Blackburn, Bloom, and Freeman, 1989; Murphy and 
Welch, 1989; Danziger, 1991). Employers assess prospective employees partly on the basis of their 
acquisition of a high school diploma, a college degree, or other education credentials - i.e., their 
educational "attainment." These credentials, in turn, are commonly accepted tokens of both 
educational "achievement" - i.e., the mastery of academic skills (at the most basic level, literacy and 
numeracy) needed to perform work tasks - and good work habits such as patience and persistence (see 
Berg, 1969). 

Prior research also supports a strong positive association between parental educational levels 
and the social and cognitive development of their children (D'Amico, Haurin, and Mott, 1983; Desai, 
Michael, and Chase-Lansdale, 1990). Most of this research, however, is correlational and cross- 
sectional: It looks at the associations between education and other outcomes for groups of individuals 
at a particular point in time. Much less is known about the effects of changing the educational level 
of a specific group of individuals. 

Recently, the value of the GED in the labor market has become a subject of much policy debate. 
Some scholars have found the value of this credential to be limited, especially when compared to the 
labor market value of a regular high school diploma.^ It is argued that preparation for the GED test 
is generally too short to add significantly to test-takers' cognitive skills. The sponsors of the GED test 
themselves report that, although the pass rate is about 70 percent, the average examinee spends only 
about 30 hours studying for the test; reportedly, many GED recipients pass it with no preparation 
whatsoever. Murnane and Willett (1993) express concern about the GED's potential perverse effect 
on high school attrition. They argue that the availability of the GED may induce some high school 
students to drop out, in which case obtaining the GED credential is meager compensation for lost time 
in school. Many institutions, most notably the U.S. Army, do not accept the GED as an alternative 



^See Cameron and Heckman, 1993. Among a sample of 25-year-old men, dropouts earned $10,379, GED 
recipients earned Sll,'^??, and high school graduates earned $15,214 annually. The weak eaniings advantage 
of GED recipients over dropouts is attributed to the fact tliat GED recipients had an extra year of regular high 
school, rather than to their receipt of a GED per sc. 
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to a regular high school diploma. To institutions such as the Army, attainment of the GED has come 
to signify a lack of perseverance and discipline, a conclusion based on past experiences with GED 
attainers. 

On the other hand, Murnane and Willett (1993) and Maloney (1991) have found that the GED 
often appears to fulfill a "gatekeeper" function for subsequent education and training. That is, even 
if the credential does not appear to have much of a direct labor market impact, it is frequently a 
prerequisite to entry into skills training, and that post-GED training is expected to increase long-term 
labor market prospects for those GED attainers who use the credential to pursue it. 

Also, most of the analyses informing the discussioa of the GED's value are based on the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY), which follows a national sample of youths over time. 
Cave and Bos (1994) point out that individuals in this sample differ in many important ways from 
youths who volunteer for "second chance" education programs such as New Chance. While, for many 
NLSY youths, the GED may mean little more than a successful test score, for those participating in 
programs such as New Chance, the credential may signify achievement of a program milestone leading 
to jobs and opportunities for further training. In a nonexperimental analysis of data from the 
JOBSTART Demonstration, which also involved a population of high school dropouts who volunteered 
for remedial education and skills training. Cave and Bos found significant increases in subsequent 
earnings owing to program-induced GED attainment. 

New Chance rested in large part on two central hypotheses. The first was that program 
participation would result in better education outcomes for young welfare mothers, in terms of both 
educational attainment and educational achievement. In this regard, because program enrollees had 
typically been out of school for so long and because it would require an unduly long time for them to 
earn a regular high school diploma, preparing students to take and pass the GED test was the primary 
goal of New Chance education classes. Raising reading scores by two grade levels was an alternative 
goal for those whose reading scores at program entry suggested that a GED would be unattainable 
within the program time frame. The second hypothesis was that, in conjunction with gains realized 
from participation in other program services (such as occupational skills training and parenting 
instruction), these improved education outcomes would, over time, result in improved labor market 
outcomes for the young mothers and contribute to more favorable developmental outcomes for their 
children. "Over time" v/as an important condition of the formulation: As discussed in Chapter 8, 
"investing" in education may mean forgoing immediate opportunities to work in the interest of longer- 
term economic gains. This chapter examines the first hypothesis; Chapter 8 presents early evidence 
regarding the second. 

B. The Educational Status of the New Chance Sample at Random Assignment 

Data collected at baseline indicated that the New Chance sites faced sizeable challenges in 
improving participants' educational standing. Sample members had high educational aspirations: 
Almost equal proportions said that they wanted to complete high school, to attend some college, and 



"After tlie period covered by this report, the Lexington program added a high school component for young 
women for whom earning a high school diploma appeared to be a reasonable prospect. 
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to receive a college or graduate degree.^ But; as a group, they faced many education-related barriers, 
although there was also considerable variation among individuals. With respect to educationa 
attainment, only a handful (6.3 percent) of young mothers entered the research with a high school 
diploma or GED in hand. The average sample member had dropped out toward the end of the tenth 
<rrade and over a third had completed only the ninth grade or less. Reading levels, a measure of 
educational achievement, varied greatly. While the sample average indicated an ability to read at the 
8.4-grade level, 30 percent of sample members read at the tenUi-grade level or higher, and one in 
seven (14.3 percent) read at the fifth-grade level or lower (see Table 2.1). 

The statistics also indicated the prevalence of a number of other characteristics that might have 
been expected to impede the young women's educational progress. On average, sample members^had 
been out of school for just under two and a half years when they entered the research sample A 
third (33 5 percent) had left school three or more years earlier, while just under a quarter (23.2 
percent) had left school less than one year before sample entry. Two in five sample members had 
repeated a grade a signal of their failure to have mastered academic material at the same rate as their 
peers, and 37.2 percent reported that they had dropped out of school before their first pregnancy, 
perhaps a token of their disaffection from the educational process. 

C. A Prpview of the Findings 

This chapter first considers program effects on educational attainment (with a special focus on 
factors associated with GED receipt) and then examines educational achievement. The findings 
confirm that the greater participation of experimentals in education and training activities discussed m 
Chapter 4 paid off in terms of significant and positive program impacts on receipt of a GED and of 
college credits, but not on receipt of a high school diploma or a trade certificate or license. These 
impacts of New Chance on educational attainment were not, however, matched by impacts on 
educational achievement. Reading proficiency, as measured by a standardized test, was identical for 
both groups at the 18-month point, and, on average, the young women read at only the 7.8-grade level 
at follow-up. 



11. Tmnacts on the Attainment of Educ ation Credentials 
A. Aggregate Impacts 

Table 5 1 indicates that, at the 18-month follow-up, experi.nentals were significantly more likely 
than controls to have earned a high school diploma or a GED: 43. 1 percent of the experimentals versus 
30 0 percent of the controls had earned one of these credentials, Experimentals were actually less 
likely than controls to have earned a high school diploma (6.6 percent versus 9.2 percent, a difference 
that, while small was statistically significant), but more likely to have received a GED (36.8 percent 
versus 21.1 percent). 



'Sample members had even higher levels of expectation for their children: 79 percent said that they 
expected their child to complete education beyond the secondary school level. ^ „ . • 

"It is likely that many sample members attended school only sporadically before formally dropping out. 
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TABLE 5.1 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
AT OR WITHIN 12 AND 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Ouicome and 
FoUow~Up Period 



Experimentals (%) Controls (%) Difference 



Education credential 
at 18 months (b) 
GED or high school diploma 
GED 

High school diploma 
Trade certificate or license 
Credits toward A A. or B.A. degree 

Education credential 
at 12 months (b) 
GED or high school diploma 
GED 

High school diploma 
Trade certificate or license 
Credits toward A.A. or B.A. degree 



P(a) 



Sample size 



43.1 


30.0 


13.1 


*** 


0.000 


36.8 


21.1 


15.8 


*** 


0.000 


6.6 


9.2 


-2.6 


*** 


0.004 


12.5 


12.4 


0.1 




0.931 


9.8 


7.1 


2.6 


** 


0.041 


35.2 


23.0 


12.3 


*** 


0.000 


29.7 


14.8 


15.0 


*** 


0.000 


5.7 


8.3 


-2.6 


*** 


0.002 


7.6 


8.6 


-1.0 




0.427 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




1.000 



1,408 



680 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for aU 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow- up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., ejqjerimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures controlling 
for up to 51 kmds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding may cause 
shght discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t-test was applied to each regression-adjusted difference between 
average expermiental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p 

IS the probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) The percentages shown are for aU sample members, including the 6 percent who had 
already achieved a high school diploma or GED when they appUed to the program. 
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While the majority of young women who earned a GED did so during the first year after 
random assignment, a sizeable minority of young women in both research groups who received this 
certificate (19 percent of the experimentals who earned a GED and 30 percent of the controls) did so 
during the last six months of the follow-up period. New Chance program operators have noted that 
many young women did not pass the GED test the first time they took it; some grew discouraged, 
dropped out of New Chance, and reenrolled several months later, finally achieving success. 

Although women in the experimental group were significantly more likely than controls to have 
participated in occupational skills training and did so for longer periods (see Chapter 4), virtually 
identical percentages of young women in both groups (12.5 percent of experimentals and 12.4 percent 
of controls) had earned a trade certificate or license by the 18-month interview. Why the 
experimentals' greater participation did not translate into a larger number of credentials is not clear. 
It is possible that experimentals embarked on training courses that were longer and more demanding 
than those selected by their control group counterparts. This explanation seems plausible, since a 
larger proportion of controls who entered training did not have a GED and may not have been able 
to enter more rigorous training programs. 

New Chance had a significant effect on the proportion of young women who had earned college 
credits toward an A. A. or B.A. degree: 9.8 percent of experimentals and 7.1 percent of controls 
reported having earned such credits.^ 

Subgroup Impacts on Attainment of a GED or High School Diploma 

As Table 5.2 makes clear, the program had a significant and positive effect on attainment of 
a GED or high school diploma for virtually all subgroups of the research sample. There were only 
three exceptions to this pattern. Obviously, there was no effect for the small number of young women 
who entered the program with a high school diploma or GED already in hand. Nor was there a 
significant effect for young women who were not receiving AFDC at baseline (largely because an 
unusually high percentage of controls in this small subgroup also earned a GED). 



^Fewer members of both research groups received college credits than attended college, but the disparity 
was somewhat larger for experimentals, of whom 12.5 percent attended college classes but only 9.8 percent 
earned credits toward a degree. (In comparison, 7.9 percent of the controls reported having attended college, 
with 7.1 percent having earned college credits.) Research conducted for the New Chance monograph (Quint 
and Musick, 1994) suggested that a number of New Chance enrollees dropped out of college, sometimes after 
one semester or less and without having earned any credits. Young women who dropped out of college did 
so for reasons that often existed in interaction with one another and that fell into five basic categories: 
academic problems; feelings of being overwhelmed by the need to balance academic, household, and other 
responsibilities; the negative social environment of college; difficulties negotiating college procedures and 
regulations (especially those concerning receipt of financial aid); and pregnancy. At one site, a sixth factor 
- a change in the policy of the welfare agency, whi^ih imtially allowed AFDC recipients to enroll in four-year 
colleges but subsequently permitted them to enroll in two-year programs only - accounted for several 
instances of dropping out. 

As expected, no young women in either group had earned a college degree at the 18-month point, since 
it usually takes a minimum of two years to earn an A. A. However, program staff at many sites noted that 
young women's progress toward a college degree was slowed by their need to take remedial courses that did 
not award credit (or in some cases full credit). 
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The third subgroup for which there was no impact on GED attainment is of greater interest: It 
comprises young women who entered the research sample reading below the sixth-grade level. 
Although the data presented in Chapter 4 indicated that the program impact on attendance of education 
programs was larger for these young women than for more academically skilled sample members, New 
Chance was usually unable to help these young women attain the level of proficiency needed to pass 
the GED test.^ At the other end of the range, the program had a significant and positive effect on 
GED attainment among young women with reading scores at the tenth-grade level or above; however, 
the high proportion of controls in this subgroup who received a GED is particularly notable (47.2 
percent of controls versus 63.5 percent of experimentals). It appears that, in relative terms. New 
Chance was most successful in increasing the GED attainment of young women who were in the 
middle range in terms of academic skills at baseline ~ young women reading between the sixth- and 
ninth-grade levels and whose academic skills (ani self-confidence) may have needed bolstering but who 
were within "striking distance" of passing the test. Thus, the 19.2 percentage point impact on GED 
or high school diploma attainment registered by experimentals reading at the eighth- or ninth-grade 
level represented an increase of 66.4 percent over the control group average; for experimentals reading 
at the sixth- or seventh-grade level, the 11.0 percentage point increase marked an increase of 51.4 
percent over the control group average. 

C. Site Impacts on Attainment of a GED or High School Diploma 

Overall, as seen in Table 5.1, 30.0 percent of the controls had earned a high school diploma 
or GED by the 18-month point. But, as Table 5.3 shows, this proportion varied widely from site to 
site: Only 16.3 percent of the controls in the Bronx received one of these credentials compared to 46.0 
percent of the controls in Portland. 

At eight of the New Chance sites (Denver, Inglewood, Jacksonville, Lexington, Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, and San Jose), experimentals achieved positive and statistically significant gains 
in high school diploma or GED attainment compared to the control groups at those sites. At three 
more sites (the Bronx, Chicago Heights, and Salem), the difference also favored the experimentals and 
was fairly sizeable (8 percentage points or more), but not large enough to be statistically significant 
given- the small sample size at each site. At the remaining five sites, the difference in attainment 
b'='tween experimentals and controls was negligible.^ 

Educational attainment was such a central aim of New Chance that it is worth exploring site 
variation in GED receipt further to see whether any specific site characteristics were associated with 
a higher or lower probability of achieving this goal. First, it is important to examine the possibility 



^Research conducted for the New Chance monograph suggests tliat some exceptionally low-skilled readers 
may have had learning disabilities that New Chance staff were not equipped to diagnose or treat. 

^At one of these fives sites (Allentown), tlie absence of a program effect appears to reflect the unusually 
high rate at which controls earned a GED (38.7 percent); the proportion of Allentown experimentals to earn 
this credential was very close to the experimental average for all sites (42.5 percent for Allentown versus 43. 1 
percent for the demonstration as a whole). At the other four sites where the impact was virtually nonexistent 
(Chula Vista, Detroit, Harlem, and Philadelphia), experimentals' rates of GED receipt were considerably 
lower than the rate for experimentals at all sites, while the controls' rates were similar to those of controls 
at the other sites. 
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TABLE 5.3 

IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON RECEIPT OF A GED OR HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE 



Site 


Sample 
Si2e 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Within- 
Site 
Imnact 

A JUL A L/C* 




Between— Sites 
Impact Difference 














** 0.045 


Allentown 


115 


42.5 


38.7 


3.8 


0.639 




Bronx 


126 


27.1 


16.3 


10.8 


0.178 




Chicago Heights 


69 


35.0 


27.0 


8.0 


0.455 




Chula Vista 


127 


32.3 


32.0 


0.3 


0.971 




Denver 


110 


55.0 


37.0 


18.0 ** 


0.031 




Detroit 


169 


30.4 


30.6 


-0.1 


0.985 




Harlem 


124 


31.8 


27.6 


4.2 


0.601 




Inglewood 


131 


51.8 


21.3 


30.4 *** (b) 


0.000 




Jacksonville 


144 


36,1 


17.7 


18.5 ** (b) 


0.012 




Lexington 


135 


34.9 


21.0 


14.0 * 


0.073 




Minneapolis 


121 


66.5 


42.0 


24.4 *** (b) 


0 002 




Philadelphia 


135 


30.4 


28.0 


2.4 


0.748 




Pittsburgh 


171 


65.2 


40.3 


24.9 *** (b) 


0.000 




Portland 


143 


58.7 


46.0 


12.6 * 


0.084 




Salem 


134 


30.1 


7.1.3 


8.8 


0.252 




San Jose 


134 


57.0 


■Jl.8 


25.1 *** (b) 


0.001 




Sample size 


2,088 













SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrolhnent Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of foUow— up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The percentages are adjusted using a two-way analysis of covariance procedure 
controlling for up to 36 kinds of difference in characteristics, other than site, before random 
assignment. The two categories used as factors were research status (i.e., membership in the 
experimental or control group) and site. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums 
and differences. 

(a) A two- tailed t- test was applied to each regression-adjusted within-site impact. 

An F— test was applied to the interaction between sites and e^qperimental or control status. The columns 
showing p -values are the statistical significance levels of each within— site impact and each between- sites 
difference in impacts: That is, p is the probability that sample estimates are different from zero or from each 
other only because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 
percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Impacts at these sites remained statistically significant after interactions between research 
status and the 36 non-site characteristics were added to the procedure. 
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that apparent site differences v/ere really due to differences in the characteristics of sample members 
at the sites that made them more or less likely to earn a GED (i.e., that some sites achieved significant 
impacts merely because they enrolled sample members with a higher probability of earning a GED, 
or vice versa). This may well have been the case because, in addition to the program eligibility 
criteria all sites used in enrolling participants, some local programs established criteria of their own, 
excluding, for example, young women reading below a specified level because the programs felt that 
they could not serve them effectively.^ 

Sample members' characteristics explain some of the variation, but not all of it. When 
differences in these characteristics from site to site were adjusted for statistically, the impacts on GED 
attainment in Denver, Lexington, and Portland, while positive in direction, were no longer statistically 
significant. But five sites continued to have significant and positive GED impacts: Inglewood, 
Jacksonville, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and San Jose. 

It io also possible that, along with enrollees' characteristics, certain aspects of program 
operations at the 16 sites may have been associated with the presence or absence of significant GED 
impacts. While three such aspects — amount of participation in basic education and GED classes, 
availability of on-site child care, and enrollees' perceptions of the quality of the education component 
(as measured by a question on the 18-month survey asking the young women to rate how much they 
had learned in the education classes) - were examined, none proved of much explanatory value. ^ 

It seems likely that a multiplicity of factors (and perhaps different factors at different sites) 
shaped the behavior of experimental and controls at a given site, producing or failing to produce 
impacts on GED receipt in the process. It is also important o note tliat some factors governing rates 
of GED attainment were beyond the scope of the program's influence. While the same GED test is 
administered nationwide, states differ as to what score must be achieved to pass the test. For example, 
California, Florida, New York, and Oregon require that test-takers attain a minimum score of 40 on 
each section of the GED test; the other six states with New Chance sites set a minimum score of 35. 



^Enrollees in Harlem and Minneapolis had to read at the sixtli-grade level or above. San Jose imposed 
a 5.5-grade reading level standard initially but subsequently lowered it to fourth-grade or above. Detroit, after 
struggling to serve many young women with very poor reading skills, eventually decided to impose a 4.5- 
grade reading floor. 

^Experimentals attended basic education and GED classes for a significantly greater number of weeks than 
did controls at all sit-^,s except Minneapolis — which nonetheless registered GED impacts. 

One might have expected to find impacts at those sites where the difference between the basic 
education/GED participation levels of experimentals and controls was particularly large, and to find no impacts 
where the experimental-control difference was small. However, at only one of the three sites where there was 
a large experimental-control difference in service receipt (Jacksonville) was there also a significant impact on 
GED attainment, and a significant impact was also found at one of the four sites where the difference was 
small and impacts might not have been expected (Minneapolis). 

One of the nine sites offering regular on-site child care (Pittsburgh) produced positive and statistically 
significant GED impacts. Four of the seven sites without regular child care arrangements (Inglewood, 
Jacksonville, Minneapolis, and San Jose) also had positive and significant impacts. It is hard to know what, 
if anything, this association means. 

One of the three sites that participants rated lowest in terms of how much they learned in the education 
classes nonetheless produced statistically significant GED impacts. Some especially highly rated sites 
produced impacts, but others did not. 
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Thus, if two young women, one from the Allentown site and one from the Bronx, took the test and 
received identical scores of 37 on all sections, the young woman from Allentown would have received 
her GED, while her counterpart in the Bronx would not have done so. In Oregon, 16-year~olds are 
permitted to take the test; in Minnesota and New York, with some exceptions, test-takers must be at 
least 19 years old. Furthermore, localities follow different policies and practices that may affect the 
speed with which a GED can be acquired. In New York, e.g., it takes two months to be scheduled 
for the test. If the individual fails to pass, she must wait two months before taking it again — and then 
she must retake the entire test, not just the parts she failed. Test administration rules may even differ 
within the same state. 

GED Receipt and Program Participation 

As noted previously, the preceding analyses of GED impacts for the aggregate sample and for 
sites and subgroups all measured the impact of the increment in basic education/GED classes and other 
services that New Chance provided over and above what controls received; they did not speak to the 
value of education services in and of themselves (as would have been the case if controls had not 
received these services). It was possible to gain some insight on the latter issue (although not to arrive 
at definitive answers) by ascertaining whether young women who participated more in New Chance 
in general, and in basic education/GED classes in particular, were also more likely to eani a GED, 

This examination was confined to women in the experimental group, who were divided into four 
groups. One group included those who did not participate in New Chance at all; the other three, of 
approximately equal size, divided the enrollees by their level of overall program participation. The 
proportion of women who earned a GED in each of these groups appears below: 



This suggests that, in terms of GED receipt, participating in New Chance only a little was not 
very different from not participating at all. Above that minimal level, however, there was a positive 
correlation between participatioii hours and GED attainment: The greater the number of hours, the 
higher the level of GED attainment. 

These descriptive findings, it must be emphasized, are not impacts, and inferences must be 
drawn with extreme caution, it may be that if young women could have been induced to stay in New 
Chance longer, the program would have been more effective in helping them attain GEDs, But it is 
worth recalling that young women who did register more participation hours were generally more 
advantaged at baseline, educationally and otherwise, than their counterparts who were less active in 
the program (see Chapter 3). Furthermore, the general direction of causality in the relationship is 



^^Of course, experimentals and controls in a community were subject to the same rules regarding testing 
conditions and passing scores. But these conditions may help to explain why sites that operated high-qualit>' 
education components may have been less successful in achieving GED impacts than sites with lower-qualit>' 
education services. 



Received a GED (%) 



Zero hours in New Chance 
Bottom third (1 to 127 hours) 
Middle third (127 to 378 hours) 
Top third (more than 378 hours) 



18,5 
20.8 
49.5 
67.3 
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unclear - i.e., women may have earned a GED and subsequently entered a Phase II component, so 
that their hours of program participation were greater for this reason. 



The pattern of GED receipt in relation to hours of basic education or GED instruction was 
different: 



This suggests that the greater the amount of GED instruction received, the better the results — but only 
to a point, after which the law of diminishing marginal returns came into play. Instruction beyond that 
point yielded dividends: Young women who received more than 130 hours of classes were ultimately 
successful in earning a GED. But it took more effort on their part, and in all likelihood on the part 
of their teachers. It seems likely that those who were in a position to obtain a GED relatively quickly 
(i.e., who had the requisite cognitive skills and whose other problems were manageable) did so.^^ 

III. Impacts on Literacy 

To measure academic achievement, experimental and controls were administered the reading 
section of the Survey Form of the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) as part of the 18-month 
follow-up. This 30-item test assesses an individual's vocabulary and her ability to comprehend 
written materials (e.g., by identifying the main idea of a passage, drawing inferences, etc.). 



^^As already noted, these conclusions were based on comparisons of outcome levels by "dose" of New 
Chance within the experimental group and were not based on comparisons with corresponding control group 
outcomes. However, the story did not change substantially when a somewhat more complex "instrumental 
variabilis" approach was taken to the question of the relationship between amount of instruction and GED 
attainme:nt 

This approach attempted to remove a probable correlation between amount of instruction and the 
unexplained part of GED attainment from the regression of GED attainment on amount of instruction. Among 
sample members with the same baseline characteristics, those who were more likely to get GEDs after 
receiving a certain amount of instruction were more likely to want that level of instruction, and also more 
likely to be given that level of instruction by program operators. Because such correlations would have led 
to "selection bias" in estimates of effects of instruction on GED attainment, the instrumental variables 
approach used research status (e,g., membership in the experimental group) along with baseline characteristics 
to predict the amount of instruction. Because of the random assignment design, such predictions were entirely 
uncorrelated with the unexplained part of GED attainment and could be used instead of actual attainment, 
eliminating selection bias f.om the estimates. 

Such estimates shov/ed the same pattern reported above: diminishing marginal returns to amount of 
instruction at the highest level. 

^^Administering the mathematics and language sections of the TABE as well would have given a fuller 
picture of academic achievement, but time constraints made this infeasible. 



Received a GED (%) 



Zero hours in basic education/GED instruction 
Bottom third (1 to 47 hours) 
Middle third (48 to 130 hours) 
Top third (more than 1 30 hours) 



19.6 
35.7 
58.0 
47.3 
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Table 5.4 indicates that experimentals and controls had virtually identical TABE reading scores 
at follow-up: On average, members of both research groups read at the 7.8~grade level. The 
distribu '.on of reading scores was also similar for both groups. There were no subgroups of the 
research sample for which the program produced a statistically significant impact on reading scores 
and no site effects on literacy scores worthy of note. 

Program guidelines called for New Chance sites to assist young women with poor reading skills 
at baseline, and for whom a GED appeared unrealistic, to improve their reading scores by two grade 
levels. Many young women did improve tlieir reading skills over time: Among experimentals reading 
below the sixth-grade level at entry into the research sample, 35.9 percent read at the sixth-grade level 
or higher, and 1 1 .8 percent read at the eighth-grade level or higher, at follow-up. However, there was 
no statistically significant difference between experimentals and controls in this regard: Both groups 
made gains of similar magnitude. 

Why did New Chance produce impacts on GED receipt but not on TABE scores? Several 
answers to this question can be offered, although all are speculative. First, however, it should be 
noted that New Chance is not unique in this regard. Similar results - i.e., impacts on GEDs but not 
on literacy - were found in a recent study of the implementation and effects of basic education in the 
California Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Program, a welfare-to-work program for adult 
AFDC recipients (Martinson and Friedlander, 1994).^'* 

One possible explanation for the discrepancy between impacts on GED attainment and those on 
literacy is that experimentals' reading ability did improve, but that gains had dissipated by the 18- 
month interview. This could have happened if, once having left New Chance, experimentals no longer 
read as much as they had while they were in the program. In this regard, it is relevant to note that 
New Chance seems to have had no impact — at least as measured on the survey — on the young 
women's literacy-related habits. While parenting instructors at the program sites sometimes 



^^The average TABE score at the 18-month follow-up was actually somewhat lower than the score at 
baseline: the equivalent of a 7.8 versus an 8.1 reading level, respectively. This apparent decline may have 
been an artifact of testing conditions or of the specific form of the TABE that was administered. 

At baseline (just prior to random assignment), sample members took the test in a relatively quiet 
environment at the New Chance site; at the follow-up, they took the test in their own homes, about midway 
through the survey, with their children and other distractions present. Motivation may also have been a factor 
explaining the different scores: At baseline, sample members may have felt impelled to do as well as they 
could to gain admission to New Chance, whereas at the follow-up, they had no incentive to pay close attention 
and to answer as many questions as possible correctly. 

There are four forms of the TABE: Easy (E), Moderate (M), Difficult (D), and Advanced (A). The 
form administered to an individual depended on her reading score at baseline and the test form administered 
at that point. More than half (53.0 percent) of the sample members were given Form A at the 18-month 
follow-up point; only 2.6 percent were given Form E. The internal consistency reliabilities of the TABE were 
similar and acceptably high across the four forms, ranging from .84 (for Forms M and D) to .88 (for Form 
E). 

^"^The study of GAIN basic education found that the program was successful in increasing GED receipt 
for program registrants in all five counties that were in the impact study. In four of these counties, the 
impacts were statistically significant. However, in only one of these counties did GAIN produce large and 
statistically significant impacts on liteiacy, as mei^sured by tlie Test of Applied Literacy Skills (TAI^). 
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IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON LITERACY 
AT 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome Experimentals Controls Difference p (a) 

Average TABE reading score 
at follow- up 748.7 (b) 748.3 (b) 0.4 0.792 

Distribution of reading levels 
at follow-up (c) (%) 

7lh grade or below 41.4 41.7 -0.4 0.843 

8th or 9th grade 30.6 28.5 2.1 0.320 

10th or 11th grade 9.6 11.9 -2.3 0.110 

12th grade or higher 18.4 17.9 0.5 0.751 

Sample size 1,374 672 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrolhnent Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 moTiths of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall shorv -^f this number because of missing TABE scores. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding may 
cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t-test or likelihood- ratio chi-square test was applied to each difference 
between experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical significance 
level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the probability that 
average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated 
as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) The test administered was the reading part of the Tests of Adult Basic Education 
(TABE), Survey Form, a 30-item test of reading vocabulary and reading comprehension. The scores 
shown are equivalent to a 7.8 -grade reading level. 

(c) Using a multinomial logit estimator, the distributions for experimentals and controls 
in these mutually exclusive categories were compared and found not to be statistically significantly 
different from one another. 
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encouraged the young mothers to stimulate their children's verbal skills by reading aloud to them, the 
data indicate that experimeritals were about as likely as controls to do this: about 57 percent of 
experimentals and about 54 percent of controls read to their children at least three times a week (not 
shown in tables). Children of experimentals had almost the same number of books as children of 
controls: an average of 21.9 books for children of experimentals and 22.6 for children of controls who 
were 3 to 6 years old. Members of the two research groups also reported that fheir households 
regularly received the same average number of magazines, 1.2. On all three measures, experimental- 
control differences were not statistically significant. 

Another possible answer is that the GED and the TABE measure different things. To earn a 
GED, an individual must master a specific body of information that is tested on the GED test. The 
GED "test" is actually a 7 1/2-hour battery of tests that are designed to measure what graduating high 
school seniors in the United States are expected to know. The five component tests correspond to the 
general framework of high school curricula: writing skills, social studies, science, interpreting 
literature and the arts, and mathematics. Although the test developers assert that the ability to read, 
-omprehend, and analyze written material is a skill needed for all five tests, there is no section that 
taps reading ability per se. The TABE Survey Form, in contrast, is a much narrower measure of 
reading skills. 

A third, and related, hypothesis is tliat much of the instruction at the New Chance sites was 
geared toward preparing young women to pass the GED test. Once a young woman could read well 
enough to understand the questions asked on the test, her time in education classes was spent learning 
the specific subject matter tested, not in further improving her reading. 

A final possible explanation is that New Chance increased GED attainment in large measure by 
increasing experimentals' opportunities to take the GED test. In other words, experimentals who read 
well enoug'i to take the test and who had the requisite amount of subject knowledge to pass it were 
helped and pushed by New Chance staff to take the test, while controls who were equally academically 
able did not receive comparable assistance or encouragement. 

Whatever the explanation — and several may hold true simultaneously, or different explanations 
may apply to different sites - New Chance had no measured effect on the literacy of program 
enrollees. This finding is especially disturbing to the extent that employers value not just education 
credentials but also the underlying skills these credentials are intended to represent. 



IV. N ew Chance and Other Programs Compared 

Program impacts on literacy were not measured in LEAP, JOBSTART, and Project Redirection. 
Data on educational attainment and 'achievement were not reported for the dropout subgroup in the 
Teenage Parent Demonstration; for the full sample, the demonstration had no significant impact on 
GED receipt. In LEAP, the GED attainment data were highly preliminary. 

To reiterate the point made in Chapter 4: Even when information is available, it is often difficult 
to compare the results of these programs with those of New Chance because of differences in the 
program models, the populations served, the length of follow-up, and the program context. In Project 



'Personal communication from Ellen Kisker, Mathematica Policy Research, March 7, 1994. 
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Redirection, e.g., 20 percent of the experimental group members who were out of school at baseline 
had obtained a high school diploma or GED by the 24-month interview, compared to 11 percent of 
teens in the comparison group (Polit and White, 1988). However, the population served by Project 
Redirection was two and a half years younger, on average, than that enrolled by New Chance. 

JOBSTART, which was directed toward male and female high school dropouts in approximately 
the New Chance age range, provides the closest comparison to New Chance. In JOBSTART, 35.5 
percent of the young mothers in the experimental group and 14.2 percent in the control group were 
reported to have received a GED or high school diploma within a 24-month follow-up period (Cave 
and Doolittle, 1991). In New Chance, it will be recalled, the figures were 43.1 percent for 
experimentals and 30 percent for controls within 18 months. Thus, one might conclude that, while 
the absolute percentage of experimentals who earned a GED was somewhat greater in New Chance, 
the impact (i.e., experimental-control difference) was larger in JOBSTART (21.3 percentage points 
versus 13.1 percentage points in New Chance), principally because New Chance controls were so 
much more likely than JOBSTART controls to have earned this credential during 18 and 24 months 
of follow-up, respectively. 

There were, however, subtle differences in the underlying populations served by the two 
programs that undermine the comparability of these results. The New Chance sample included a small 
percentage (6.3 percent) of young women who were high school graduates or GED holders upon entry 
into the research; they were included in the 43.1 percent statistic. JOBSTART enrolled dropouts 
exclusively and was targeted toward youth reading below the 8th-grade level, although it is estimated 
that about 20 percent of program enrollees were admitted under an eligibility "window" that permitt^;d 
better-skilled readers to enroll. (Baseline reading scores were not measured for ail JOBSTAF^T 
enrollees.) 

When adjustments were made to make the samples more comparable, a more complex picture 
emerged. The following table presents impacts on attainment of a GED or high school diploma 
in New Chance and for young mothers in JOBSTART, by subgroups defined on the basis of reading 
ability at random assignment: 



New Chance JOBSTAR T 



Baseline 
Reading Level 


Experi- 
mentals 

(%) 


Controls 

(%) 


Difference 




Experi- 
mentals 

(%) 


Controls 

{%) 


Difference 




Below 6th grade 


15.2 


14.3 


1.0 


0.835 


30.1 


23.0 


7.1 


0.488 


6th -7th grade 


28.3 


16.4 


11.8*** 


0.007 


34.5 


20.0 


14.5* 


0.057 


8th grade or higher 


52.2 


33.3 


18.9*** 


0.000 


48.4 


28.8 


19.6 


O.IIO 



Neither program was successful in producing statistically significant impacts for the very poorest 



^^he New Chance sample was adjusted by excluding young women who had a high school diploma or 
GED at baseline. The JOBSTART sample was adjusted by excluding young women who lacked a baseline 
reading score. 
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readers, although the proportion of JOBSTART experimentals who read below the sixth-grade level 
and earned a GED was higher than the corresponding percentage of New Chance experimentals. For 
those reading at the sixth- or seventh-grade levels, both programs produced statistically significant 
impacts, and these were of comparable magnitude (11.8 percentage points in New Chance and 14.5 
percentage points in JOBSTART). New Chance registered a statistically significant impact for the 
most able readers (those with reading scores at entry at the eighth-grade level or higher), while the 
JOBSTART impact just missed statistical significance, largely because of the very small number of 
young women in this group. 

Even with these refinements, care must be taken in interpreting the data for still another reason: 
One cannot conclude that the same people who volunteered for one pr:>gram might have volunteered 
for the other. New Chance applicants might have been especially attracted to a program geared 
exclusively toward young mothers. Had a program like JOBSTART been available to them, they 
might or might not have applied, and might or might not have achieved impacts comparable to those 
registered in JOBSTART. The rather strong disparity betweea rates of GED receipt for controls in 
the two demonstrations who were especially poor readers (14.3 percent in New Chance and 23.0 
percent in JOBSTART) suggests that the two groups of young mothers were not, in fact, 
interchangeable. 

Finally, JOBSTART and New Chance were mcnnted in different communities (for the most 
part) and at different times. Contextual factors, including those that changed over time, must also be 
taken into account in trying to compare the effectiveness of different interventions. 
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CHAPTER 6 

IMPACTS ON LIVING ARRANGEMENTS. FERTILITY, AND HEALTH 



I. Introduction 

The path from welfare receipt to economic self-sufficiency is rarely straight and easy for 
disadvantaged young women who become mothers as teenagers. Even among ttiose with strong 
intentions to leave the welfare rolls — and even among those who manage to attain their GED ~ a 
variety of factors typically hinder even and steady progress toward tlieir goal. 

A. Barriers to Self-Sufficiency 

Some of the obstacles reflect characteristics of the young women themselves, such as low 
reading skills or inadequate family support. Others result from circumstances beyond their control, 
such as housing problems that disrupt regular attendance in school or training programs. Still others 
are the consequence of decisions they make along the way, such as whether to have another baby in 
the relatively near future. 

The New Chance program was specifically designed to address and diminish many of these 
barriers. Several components (e.g., life skills and family planning) and features (e.g., strong case 
management) were incorporated into the model to strengthen participants' ability to become self- 
sufficient, i.e., to help them secure needed services (such as housing assistance), make informed 
decisions (e.g., about contraception), and enhance their personal resources (e.g., their health and self- 
confidence). 

This chapter examines program impacts on several factors that could affect both short-term 
progress toward - and eventual attainment of - improved economic and personal outcomes. 
Specifically, it looks at the effect of the New Chance program in four areas: living arrangements, 
fertility and family planning, health, and psychological well-being. 

B, A Preview of the Findings 

The results summarized in this chapter suggest that New Chance did not have the hypothesized 
positive effects on most of tlie factors examined. The majority of women in the research sample 
became pregnant after baseline ^i.e., after random assignment), and more than one-fourth had another 
baby during the follow-up period. The two research groups had similar rates of post-baseline births, 
but a higher rate of post-baseline pregnancy was obsei'ved among the experimental (57.0 percent) than 
among the controls (53.0 percent). The experimental also had a higher rate of abortions than did 
controls (14.9 percent versus 11. i percent, respectively). Moreover, the experimental continued to 
be at higher risk of another pregnancy: They were less likely than controls to be contracepting 
regularly at follow-up. There were some indications that experimental were somewhat more likely 
than controls to be deliberately planning closely spaced births. For example, a somewhat higher 
percentage of experimental than controls had a planned post-baseline pregnancy and significantly more 
intended to have another child in the next 13 to 48 months. 
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The findings indicate that a higher percentage of women in the experimental group (22.8 
percent) than in the control group (19.6 percent) were living with a husband or partner at follow-up; 
conversely, the control group (34.8 percent) was more likely than the experimental group (28.2 
percent) to be living with a parent or grandparent at follow-up. This impact - which could have 
implications for the women^s employment, fertility, and child care arrangements — possibly reflects 
program assistance with housing for participants whose living arrangements were in crisis. 
Interestingly, the program's impact on post-baseline pregnancies occurred only in conjunction with 
living with a husband or parmer at follow-up. It is also worth noting that the program's impact on 
GED attainment was not restricted to women who avoided a pregnancy: Experimentals were more 
likely than controls (21.3 percent versus 12.9 percent) to have obtained their GED and to have had 
a subsequent pregnancy. 

Based on self-reports, there were no group differences with respect to any measured healtri 
outcomes, including the incidence of sexually transmitted diseases (STDs), use of drugs, and use of 
alcohol. In terms of emotional well-being, there were fairly high reported levels of stress and 
depression in both groups. While the experimentals and controls had similar scores on a commonly 
used depression scale at follow-up, and while both groups had lower average depression scores than 
at baseline, the improvement was somewhat greater among the controls. However, women in the 
experimental group (5.4 percent) were less likely than those in the control group (8.1 percent) to say 
that they had no one to turn to for emotional support, and they also reported greater satisfaction with 
the social support available to them. 

On the whole, the findings in this chapter raise concerns about the experimental group's fertility 
behavior, given their higher rate of subsequent pregnancy and their ongoing failure to protect against 
another pregnancy. However, post-baseline pregnancies appeared to be occurring within a different 
context for experimentals — a context shaped in part by their living arrangements and their attainment 
of a GED certificate. It may therefore be premature to anticipate how the higher rate of pregnancies 
will affect eventual self-sufficiency. 



II. Impacts on Living Arrangements and Marriage 

At random assignment, the majority of young mothers were teenagers and were still living with 
a parent or another adult relative. It might be expected that the living arrangements of many of these 
young women would have changed since random assignment - not only because most of them were 
no longer teenagers at the 18-month follow-up point, but also because there is considerable evidence 
of volatility of living arrangements among young adults (DaVanzo and Goldsheider, 1990; Thornton, 
Young-DeMarco, and Goldsheider, 1993) and among poor families with children (Hunter and 
Ensminger, 1992; Long, 1992). 

The New Chance programs did not explicitly seek to alter participants' living arrangements. 
Yet, given the intensive and comprehensive nature of the program model, it seems possible that the 
program could have affected household composition. For example, if program staff assisted them with 
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housing, some participants might have gotten an oppormnity to live independently of their parents. 
Another possibility is that young mothers' housing patterns might have been more likely to change 
when they attained their GED or high school diploma - e.g., if that credential was perceived as a 
symbol of their having passed into adulthood. If this occurred, the higher rate of GED attainment 
among experimentals could have resulted in a lower rate of their living at home with their parents. 

The living arraiigements of poor young mothers are currently the focus of heated policy debate. 
Proposals to require teenage mothers on welfare to live with a parent, while primarily intended to deter 
teenagers from having a child in order to establish their own welfare-supported households, may also 
reflect the belief that living arrangements influence young mothers' behavior and options in various 
ways. For example, young women who live with their own mothers or grandmothers often have a 
convenient and mexpensive child care arrangement available to them, which could affect their ability 
to pursue self-sufficiency-oriented activities.^ 

Living arrangements invoh'ing cohabitation with a male parmer are also likely to influence many 
aspects of young mothers' lives. Women who get married or live with a boyfriend may have (or 
believe they have) a route to self-sufficiency tliat does not require them to be employed. Moreover, 
having a live-in parmer could increase the likelihood of another pregnancy - either because of greater 
oppormnity for intercourse or greater desire (or pressure) to have another baby. Thus, in interpreting 
program impacts - or their absence - in other areas reviewed in this report (e.g., fertility, 
employment, and welfare receipt), it is important to know whether the experimental and control groups 
had similar living arrangements. This section examines whether participation in the New Chance 
program had any effects on the living arrangements, household composition, and marital stams of the 
young mothers 18 months after random assignment. 

As shown in Table 6.1, there were significant differences between experimental and control 
group members with respect to living arrangements at the time of the 18-month follow-up interview. 
Fewer young mothers in either the experimental or control group were living with parents or 
grandparents at follow-up than at baseline, when about half (48.5 percent) were living with an adult 
relative. However, fewer women in the experimental (28.2 oercent) than in the control group (34.8 
percent) were living with a parent or grandparent at follow-up.^ In contrast, f;wer controls (19.6 



^The programs intervened to help participants with housing problems primarily when staff perceived that 
the young women were in crisis (e.g. , when a parent evicted them or when there was coxicem about physical 
or sexual abuse in the household) or, at some sites, when participants lived in neighborhoods where their 
safety was threatened. 

-Interestingly, however, some researchers have found that such arrangements do not necessarily facilitate 
self-sufficiency. For example, it has been found that family-provided child care fails to increase the labor force 
participation of previously unemployed young mothers (Blau and Robins, 1989; Parish, Hao, and Hogan, 

1991). . ,. . 

^Subgroup analyses (not shown in tables) revealed that tlie experimental-control group difference in living 
arrangements was faMy pervasive across subgroups and sites. Interestingly, 36.9 percent of sample members 
who were living with a parent or grandparent at follow-up, compared to 10.6 percent of those who were not, 
said "yes" to the question: "Do you have people living with you - relatives or friends - who you wish 
weren't there or who you wish you didn't have to live with?" 
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TABLE 6.1 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON HOUSEHOLD LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 
AT 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Difference 




At follow-up, living with (b) (%) 
Husband or partner, without 

parent or grandparent 
Parent or grandparent 
Children only- 
Other (c) 


22.8 
28.2 
3.-5.8 
13.1 


19.6 
34.8 
33.9 
11.8 


3.2 * 
-6..S *** 
2.0 
1.3 


0.08.5 
0.002 
0.353 
0.403 


Living without any children (%) 


2.4 


2.2 


0.3 


0.707 


Average number of household members 


4.1 


4.2 


-0.1 * 


n 084 


Average number ot children in household, 
including own and stepchildren 


1.6 


1.6 


0.0 


0.604 


Marital status at follow-up (d) (%) 
Married 
Never married 
Other 


8.1 

84.6 
7.2 


7.9 
83.7 
8..^ 


0.2 
0.9 
-1.1 


0.868 
0.442 
0.242 


Sample size 


1,408 


680 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow- up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may caus^ slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Distributions may not total 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

(a) A two~tailed t-test was applied to each regression-adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference h-tween experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the 
probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Using a multinomial logit estimator, the distributions for experimentals and controls 
in these mutually exclusive categories of living arrangements were compared and found to be 
statistically significantly different from one another. 

(c) Includes living with friends, living with relatives other than parents or grandparents, 
and living alone with no children. 

(d) Using a multinomial logit estimator, the distributions for experimentals and controls 
in these mutually exclusive categories of marital statuses were compared and found not to be 
statistically significantly different from one another. 



percent) than experimentals (22.8 percent) were living with a husband or partner at follow-up."* About 
two-thirds of these women were living with partners rather than husbands. About one-third of the 
women in each group were living alone with no other adults in the household. 

An examination of patterns of moves from baseline to follow-up (not shown in tables) reveals 
that, among those sample members who lived with their mothers at baseline, experimental group 
women were somewhat more likely than control group women to have moved (may in the 18-month 
period (18.7 percent versus 15.4 percent, respectively). Moreover, among sample members who had 
been living with a partner at baseline, controls (34.2 percent) were substantially more likely than 
experimentals (18.5 percent) to have moved back in with their mothers dxiring the follow-up period. 
Experimental group women who had stopped living with a parmer since baseline were, in contrast, 
more likely subsequently to live on their own. These patteriS are consistent with the possibility that 
some vAung women established their own residence as a result of housing assistance from program 
staff. 

Given the current debate about requiring young mothers to remain in their parents' home as a 
condition for welfare receipt, the program impact on living arrangements is of particular interest - 
especially in light of some evidence suggesting that adolescent mothers who remain with their parents 
are at less of a disadvantage educationally than those who move away from home (e.g., Furstenberg, 
Brooks-Gunn, and Morgan, 1987; Scheirer, 1983; Kellam, Ensminger, and Turner, 1982). However, 
the results of the present study are not consistent with these other findings, perhaps because most of 
the young mothers in the New Chance sample' were no longer teenagers. For example, across both 
research groups, 41.5 percent of the women living with a parent or grandparent at follow-up had a 
GED or high school diploma, compared to 44.4 percent of the women who were living with a partner 
or husband and 45.6 percent of those who were living alone with their children.'^' (Moreover, as was 
shown in Table 5.2, the percentages of women with a GED or high school diploma at follow-up were 
nearly iaeniiual for women who had and had not been living with their mothers at baseline.) 

Returning to Table 6.1, only a small minority of women in each group (aboui 2 percent) were . 
living without any of their own children at follow-up, although about 8 percent of each group had 
given birth to at least one child who did not live in the same household with them. The young mothers 
were living with 1.6 children, on average, at the time of the 18-month interview. The two groups did 
not differ significantly on any of the measui*es relating to the living arrangements of their children. 
However, because of the group differences in the mothers' living arrangements, the household size of 
controls was slightly - but significantly - larger than that for experimentals (4.2 versus 4.1 people, 
respectively). 

Table 6.1 also shows that the marital status of the two groups at follow-up was comparable. 
The vast majority oi women in both groups (about 84 percent) had never been married, reflecting a 
decrease from the 90. 1 percent who were never married at baseline. Among the women who had ^iver 
been married, about half (8.0 percent of ±ie sample) were still married and living with a spouse at 
follow-up, while the remaining half were either separated, divorced, or widowed. 



About 2.3 percent of the sample were living with both a husband/partner and a parent or grandparent. 
These cases were classified as living with a parent or grandparent. 

^Ciiapter 9 examines a wide range of outcomes for women in different living arrangements at follow-up. 
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IIL Impacts on Fertility and Contraception 



When they apphed to the New Chance program, the majority of young mothers had only one 
child, said they expected to have no more children, and reported that they were using birth control 
(most often, oral contraceptives) to postpone or prevent further childbearing. Yet many studies have 
found that a high percentage of teenage mothers have an early repeat pregnancy. Reports from large- 
scale surveys have generally found tb'^t about 40 percent of teenage mothers become pregnant again 
within 24 months of delivering their first child (Koenig and Zelnik, 1982; Mott, 1986). In a study of 
teenage mothers on welfare in the Chicago area, Mosena (1986) found that, among school dropouts, 
nearly 40 percent of the young women had a second birth within 24 months of their first birth. High 
rates of subsequent pregnancy and birth are of considerable concern, given the evidence that having 
a second child further reduces teenage mothers' participation in school, training, and employment (see, 
e.g., Furstenberg, Brooks-Gimn, and Morgan, 1987; Polii, Quint, and Riccio, 1988; Horwitz et al., 
1991), 

Most programs for teenage mothers offer family planning services, and most have the 
postponement of subsequent pregnancies as an explicit goal. Yet there is no evidence tha* any major 
teen parent program has been successful in achieving this goal. For example, among school dropouts 
in Project Redirection (a demonstration that was described briefly in Chapter 1), more dian half of both 
title experimental and comparison groups had a subsequent pregnancy within 24 montlas after baseline; 
and at tihe five-year follow-up of the Project Redirection sample, women in the experimental group had 
actually given birth to a significantly higher average number of children (Polit, Quint, and Riccio, 
1988). In the Teenage Parent Demonstration, about 68 percent of the sample of young welfare mothers 
had a subsequent pregnancy by 28 months after baseline, with similar rates in the experimental and 
control groups (Maynard, Nicholson, and Rangarajan, 1993). 

According to the New Chance model, program m iff were explicitly expected to discourage early 
subsequent pregnancies among program participants, partly because it was believed that an early 
pregnancy likely would disrupt full and continuo\s program participation — and likely would also 
interfere with the pursuit of other longer-term goals. Several components of the New Chance model 
were designed to help young mothers make sound decisions regarding contraception and childbearing. 
Family planning classes were offered at all sit-es, and some sites offered contraception directly.^ Life 



^It should be noted that the period of time under scrutiny - follow-up interviews were conducted between 
1990 ard 1992 - was a period when there were many changes nationally in contraceptive practices. For 
example, shortly after the New Chance program got under way, Norplant became available as a contraceptive 
option to women iri the United States, followed by the availability of Depo Provera. (Both of these are highly 
effective, long-acting hormonal methods that do not require ongoing user attention. Norplant is an implant 
inserted in the upper arm, providing up to five years of contraceptive protection; Depo-Provera, which 
involves an injection, pro^ .des up to three months of protection.) Moreover, increasing awareness of acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) and other sexually transmitted diseases has led to increased use of 
condoms and a corresponding decline in use of the pill in the past decade (Catania, 1993; Pleck, Sonenstein, 
and Ku, 1993; Mosher, 1990). 
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skills classes emphasized the importance of decision-making skills and also sought to empower young 
women in various ways, including enhancing ttieir control c^'^: '•eproductive events. Because repeat 
pregnancy had been a concern in the Project P.edirection demonSviation, family planning issues were 
addressed in technical assistance conferences with Nev/ Chance staff prior to implementation of the 
program. While programs did not discourage further childbearing per se — nor did they directly 
encourage abortion as a means of postponing childbearing - program staff (at least in theory) 
endorsed postponement of further pregnancies until the young mothers had made some progress toward 
self-sufficiency.^ 

This section examines program impacts on post-baseline fertility and contraception. Given the 
program model, it was hoped that young women in the program group would be more likely than 
controls to use effective contraception, and would be less likely to have experienced a post-baseline 
pregnancy. Program impacts on fertility and contraceptive behavior are first examined for the 
aggregate sample, and then for subgroups of sample members and for sites. Program effects on 
subsequent pregnancy and GED attainment considered simultaneously are also examined. 

4. Ag gregate Impacts on Fertility and Contraception 

None of the women in the sample reported that they were pregnant at baseline — indeed, this 
was a criterion for eligibility for the program. Yet, as shown in Table 6.2, more than half the young 
women in each group had a pregnancy that began between baseline^ and the 18-month interview; more 
than 10 percent of the sample had two or more pregnancies; and more than 25 percent gave birth 
during the follow-up period. On average, about 16 months elapsed between the date of random 
assignment and the onset of the first post-baseline pregnancy. 

A comparable percentage of women in the experimental and control groups had another baby 
during the 18-month follow-up period.^ However, a significantly higher percentage of women in the 
experimental group (57.0 percent) than in the control group (53.0 percent) had a post-baseline 
pregnancy. The program impact on the incidence of abortion was also significant: 14.9 percent of the 



''A survey question explicitly asked respondents to rate the extent to which the program emphasized 
postponing another pregnancy. On a scale of 0 ("not at all") to 10 ("the most possible"), the mean rating was 
7.2. This average suggests that many young mothers were aware of a pregnancy-postponement message, but 
that tlie message was not perceived to be as powerful as it might have been. 

^In some cases, pregnancy did occur shortly before biiseline. This might have occurred if an applicant did 
not realize she was pregnant when she applied, or if she failed to reveal the pregnancy so that she could enroll 
in the program. 

^Receipt of prenatal care for post-baseline pregnancies was similar in both groups, with most young 
mothers whose pregnancies resui*^,d in a live birth reporting that they received care in either the first (67.8 
percent) or second (24.5 percent) trimester; 5.0 percent failed to receive any prenatal care. The experimental 
and control groups were also similar with respect to the infants' birthweights: In each group, the average 
birthweight was 7.1 pounds. Of mothers with a post-baseline birth, 8.8 percent delivered a low-birthweight 
infant (under 5.5 pounds); in comparison, 9.6 percent of mothers under age 20 in the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth sample had a low-birthweight infant (Mott and Quinlan, 1991). 
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TABLE 6.2 



NET IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON PREGNANCY AND CHILDBEARING 
AT OR WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Difference 


P(a) 


During follow-up, had 1 or more (%) 
Pregnancv 
Birth 
Abortion 
Miscarriage 


57.0 
28.4 
14.9 

O A 

8.4 


53.0 
26.2 
11.1 
9.5 


4.0 * 

2.2 

3.8 ** 
-1.1 


0.083 
0.297 
0.017 
0.407 


Number of pregnancies during follow-up (b) (%) 
0 
1 

2 or more 


43.0 
45.3 
11.7 


47.0 
43.2 
9.8 


-4.0 • 
2.1 
1.9 


0.083 
0.369 
0.194 


During follow-up, had 1 or more planned 
pregnancies (%) 


8.0 


6.1 


1.9 


0.126 


During follow-up, had 1 or more unplanned 
pregnancies (%) 


49.5 


47.8 


1.7 


0.471 


Average number of months from random 
assignment date to onset of first pregnancy 
during follow-up (c) 


15.8 


16.6 


-0.8 


0.139 


Average total number of live births during follow- 


up 1.8 


1.7 


0.0 


0.197 


Average age of youngest child 
at follow— up (years) 


1.6 


1.7 


-0.1 


0.111 


Sample size 


1,366 


658 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations t^r this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members' 
questionnaires. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using Hnear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause sUght discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Distributions may not total 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

(a) A two- tailed t- test was applied to each regression- adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the 
probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as *** 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Using a multinomial logit estimator, the distributions for experimentals and controls 
in ihese mutually exclusive categories of number of pregnancies were compared and found to be 
statistically significantly different from one another. 

(c) These estimates were generated using a Tobit estimator to correct for truncation 
at the end of the follow-up period. 
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experimental group, compared to 11.1 percent of the control group, reported a post-baseline 
abortion. 

According to the mothers' renorts, the vast majority (about 88 percent) of the post-baseline 
pregnancies were not planned (although 57.6 percent of the women with unplanned pregnancies 
reported that they were not upset when they discovered that they were pregnant). Interestingly, 
a somewhat higher percentage of women in the experimental group (8.0 percent) than in the control 
group (6.1 percent) said that they had planned a post-baseline pregnancy, a difference that narrowly 
missed statistical significance (i.e., as shown in the last column of Table 6.2, there was only a 12.6 
percent probability - a p-value of .126 - ihat this finding was the result of chance, close to the 10 
percent probability that signifies statistical significance). The pattern of results suggests that the 
program may have had some modest effects on the women's sense of control over their reproductive 
lives: More of the experimental group's pregnancies were planned, and unplanned pregnancies were 
more likely to have been terminated by abortion. Nevertheless, it is not clear why somewhat more 
experimentals than cunixols would have planned a pregnancy. One possibility is that some of the 
women in the experimental group used pregnane} to escape from failure or disappointment if they 
were not progressing as had been hoped - or to escape from moving on to training or employment 
after obtaining their GEDs, as suggested in the in-depth study of 50 participants (Quint and Musick, 
1994). Some further possibilities are discussed later in this chapter. 

Table 6.2 shows that, overall, women in the two groups had similar childbearing histories: They 
had given birth to an average of about 1.7 children by the time of the 18-month interview. The 
average age of the youngest child was somewhat lower in the experimental group (1.6 years) than in 
the control group (1.7 years); this difference was not statistically significant, but narrowly missed 
conventional levels of statistical significance. 

The 18-month interview also included questions about the young mothers' use of contraception 
in the two months prior to the interview. Table 6.3 shows that a comparable percentage of women in 
the two groups - just under 20 percent - were sexually abstinent and not pregnant at the time of the 



^'It has been well documented that abortion is underreported in self-report surveys (e.g., Jones and 
Forrest, 1992). h is possible that experimentals and controls were differentially likely to have "forgotten" a 
pregnancy that ended m an abortion, althoL^^h it is not clear what direction such a reporting bias might have 
taken. If experimentals felt greater pressure to avoid a pregnancy because of program expectations, their 
pregnancy and abortion rates might have been underreported to a greater degree than those of conti'ols. On 
the other hand, if experimentals had a greater tolerance for abortion as a means of managing reproductive 
events (or a greater willingness to discuss their sexuality in general as a result of family planning classes), they 
might have been more open about reporting abortions even if the rates in the two groups were comparable. 

^^The question regarding pregnancy planning was asked as follows: "Looking back on that pregnancy, 
would you say that you had planned to get pregnant and were happy; had not planned to get pregnant but 
weren^t upset about it; or had not planned to get pregnant and were upset when you found out?" It should be 
noted that retrospective accounts of the extent to which a pregnancy was planned are likely to be subject to 
recall biases. Moreover, among young mothers, it is possible that "planning" ov a pregnancy is not always 
done on a conscious level. 
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TABLE 6.3 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON BIRTH CONTROL AND 
FERTILITY EXPECTATIONS AT 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome 



Birth control status at follow-up (b) 
Sexually abstinent for at least the prior 

two months, not pregnant 
Sexually active, contracepting regularly (c) 
Sexually active, not contracepting regularly (c) 
Pregnant 

Used a prescription/surgical method of 
contraception during prior two months (d) 

Had a partner who used condoms during 
prior two months 

Future childbearing e^qpectations (b, e) 
Expects to have no more children 
Expects to have another child within next 12 months 
Expects to have another child in 13-48 months 
Expects to have another child in 49 months or more 



Sample size 



Experimental (%) Controls (%) Difference p (a) 



17.8 


19.5 


-1.7 


0.353 


37.0 


41.0 


-4.0 * 


0.083 


30.2 


25.2 


4.9 ** 


0.022 


15.0 


14.3 


0.8 


0.657 


33.5 


32.8 


0.8 


0.734 


37.4 


38.9 


-1.5 


0.500 


53.5 


56.1 


-2.6 


0.432 


7.2 


9.1 


-1.9 


0.304 


21.5 


15.7 


5.8 ** 


0.031 


17.8 


19.1 


-1.3 


0.613 



1,366 658 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrolknent Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members' 
questionnaires. 

The percentages are adjusted using Imear analysis of covariance procedures controlling 
for un to 5 1 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding may cause 
slight discrepancies in sams and differences. 

(a) A two- tailed t-test was applied to each regression -adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experunental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the 
probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent, 

(b) Using a multinomial logit estimator, the distributions for experimentals and controls 
in these mutually exclusive categories were compared and found to be statistically significantly 
different from one another. 

(c) A respondent who reported using contraception at each intercourse and/or said 
that she always took a birth control pill when she was supposed to was considered to be 
contracepting regularly, 

(d) Includes tubal ligation, birth control pilk, Norplant, Depo Provera, and the lUD. 

(c) The question on future childbearing expectations was asked of half the research sample, 
selected at random. 
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follow-up interview. A similar percentage of each group (about 15 percent) were pregnant when 
they were interviewed. However, among the sexually active non-pregnant young women, the groups 
differed with respect to regularity of contraceptive use. One-fourth of all controls (which represents 
38.0 percent of those who were sexually active and not already pregnant) said that they failed to use 
contraception all the time. Significantly more experimentals (30.2 percent of all experimental, and 
44.9 percent of those who were sexually active and not pregnant) were using contraception irregularly 
and were therefore at risk of another pregnancy. 

Unfortunately, the interview did not ask the women whether they were trying to get pregnant. 
However, a survey question did ask respondents to rate how upset they would be if they became 
pregnant in the next month, on a scale of 0 ("not at ail upset") to 10 ("the most possible"). Women 
who were sexually abstinent had average ratings similar to those of women who used birth control 
regularly (means of 8.2 and 7.9, respectively). In contrast, women who were irregular users of birth 
control had a mean "upset" rating of 6.6, indicating that they would have been substantially less upset 
with a pregnancy than other women. Moreover, women who used contraception irregularly were more 
likely than other women (14.9 percent versus 5.3 percent, respectively) to say that they expected to 
have another child within the next 12 months, strongly suggesting that at least some of the women who 
were not regular users of contraception were planning another pregnancy. If this is so, the group 
differences with respect to contraceptive practices may have been indicative of plans for accelerated 
childbearing on the part of the experimentals. 

Table 6.3 shows that the women's choice of contraceptive methods was similar in the two 
research groups. About one-third of the women in each group (50 percent of the sexually active, non- 
pregnant women) had used a medical method of birth control in the previous two months - i.e., a 
method such as oral contraceptives, Depo Provera, Norplant, an intrauterine device (lUD), or tubal 
ligation. In both groups, women were somewhat more likely to rely on a partner's using a condom 
than on their own use of a medically prescribed method of contraception.^^ 

When asked about their ftiture childbearing expectations, more than half the women in each 
group said that they expected to have no more children, as Table 6.3 indicates. However, 7.2 percent 
of the experimentals and 9. 1 percent of the controls said that they expected to have another child 
within the next year - and this did not include any pregnancies then in progress. A significantl> 



^^Sexual abstinence was defined as not having had sexual intercourse in the two months prior to the 
interview. 

Among the women who were sexually active and not pregnant at foUow-up, the most commonly used 
methods of contraception were as follows (the percentages total more than 100 percent because many young 
women used multiple methods): condoms (70.0 percent); birth control pills (44.0 percent); withdrawal (2i .0 
percent); foam, jelly, or suppositories (11.4 percent); Norplant (7.0 percent); rhythm (7.1 percent); tubal 
ligations (4.5 percent); and the Depo Provera shot (4.3 percent). Consistent with national trends, this 
distribution suggests a shift over the 18-monih period away from highly effective, female-controlled methods 
(such as the pill) to a less effective, male-controlled method (condoms) that does, however, also protect against 
sexually transmitted diseases. 
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Why One New Chance Participant Did Not Use Birth Control 

The foUpwing profile of "Virginia/ taken from the New Chance monograph (Quint and 
Musick, 1994), suggests a number of reasons why a young woman might not use 
contraception, thereby placing herself at risk for another pregnancy. 

In the two and a half years following her enrolbnent in New Chance, Virginia had one 
pregnancy, which resulted in a therapeutic abortion, because she "can't take the pill" and her 
partner at that time, the father of her children, did not want to use condoms. That man is now 
in prison; her new boyfriend and she also do not use contraception. When asked what would 
happen now if she were to get pregnant, she laughed: 

I don't know. I mean, he wants a baby bad, you know, 'cause, like, he always say 
all his friends got kids and he don't. I told him, I said, "I got two, so you got 
two. I mean, you want to help take care of mine, you could help." But he want 
more, but I ain't really ready for it. I want another one when my kids turn five. 

That date is two years away, and she explained why she is not using some kind of protection 
now: 



I mean, I can't take t!>e pill, and he don't like using protection, so what am I going 
to ... ? Then, that Norplant that they give you - that don't work, 'Cause I have 
a friend. When the Norplants first came out, she got one. She's pregnant, she's 
due in April, and she still got a Norplant in her arm. So I say, I ain't going tc 
waste my time getting one if they don't work. 

This statement as well as other details in the interview point to several factors underlying 
Virginia's failure to use birth control. First is her contraceptive ignorance: She is convinced 
that Norplant does not work, and her query - "so what am I going to . . . ?" - suggests that 
she knows little about such over-the-counter methods as foam or the contraceptive sponge. 
Second is the fact that her boyfriend is pressuring her to have a child by him. Her own 
motivation to resist this pressure is also weak. She is unemployed and has no clear career 
goals. Finally, she does not believe that a new baby would disrupt her life plans. She is sure 
that her friends or her nieces would be able and willing to babysit for her: "So I don't think 
one more child would have interfered." 



higher percentage of those in the experimental group than in the control group said that they expected 
to have another child within 13 to 48 months.^'* This pattern may lend further support to the notion 



^"^Respoiises to the question about when the young women expected to have another child ranged from less 
than a year from that time to 20 years from then. Among the women who expected to have at least one more 
child, the average expected time until the birth of the next child was 4. 1 years. The women were most likely 
to say that they expected to have only one more child (70.3 percent); 21.3 percent said that they expected to 
have two more children, and 8.3 percent said that they expected to have at least three more children. 
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that experimentals were exhibiting somewhat more planfulness with regard to fertility than controls. 
Teenage mothers often say that they are planning to have another child "in five years or so" (see, e.g. , 
Polit, 1992b). Five years appears to represent an abstract point in a relatively distant future, a point 
symbolizing their expectations of when their lives will have improved and stabilized. Thus, the higher 
percentage of experimentals saying that they expected to have a child in two to four years may indicate 
a greater degree of specific planning regarding the spacing of children. 

In summary, although the post-baseline birthrates for the women in the experimental and 
controls groups were comparable at the 18-month point, the findings indicate that the two groups weye 
behaving in a significantly different fashion with regard to contraception and fertility. The women in 
the experimental group were more likely tiian those in the control group to have gotten pregnant after 
random assignment (and somewhat more likely to have planned their pregnancy), and they were at 
higher risk of further pregnancies because they did not use contraception regularly. They were also 
more likely to say that they expected to have another child in two to four years, suggesting differences 
in intended child-spacing that were consistent with their actual contraceptive behavior. 

B. Subgroup I m pacts on Post-Baselin e Pregnancies 

Contrary to the program objectives. New Chance appears to have had a modest (but significant) 
effect on increasing the rate of pregnancies in the post-baseUne period for the aggregate sample. This 
section examines the extent to which the impact prevailed across subgroups. 

Table 6.4 shows that the significant program impacts on post-baseline pregnancies were not 
universal across subgroups - but neither were they confined to one or two subgroups (indeed, there 
were significant program impacts for 10 of the 40 subgroups examined). Moreover, even though 
subgroup impacts were not always significant, there were higher pregnancy rates among experimentals 
than controls in all but two subgroups. It also appears that participation in New Chance may have led 
to greater homogeneity across subgroups: Within subgroup clusters, the percentage with a post-baseline 
pregnancy was substantially more similar among experimentals than among controls. For example, 
among controls, 36.9 percent of those who had a high school diploma or GED at baseline had a post- 
baseline pregnancy compared to 54.0 percent of those who had not completed school - a 17.1 
percentage point difference. Among experimentals, baseline school completion was more modestly 
related to the post-baseline pregnancy rate (57.4 percent among non-completers compared to 50.5 
percent among completers). Among experimentals, only one subgroup (women who were not on 
welfare at baseline), compared to 10 control subgroups, had a post-baseline pregnancy rate under 50 
percent. 

Thus, the program's effect on post- baseline pregnancies, while modest, was fairly 
pervasive. '5 In only one set of subgroups (highest grade completed at baseline) were die differences 



'^Program impacts on the rate of post-baseline abortions were also pervasive across subgroups, with higher 
rates among experimentals than controls in all but one subgroup (those reading at the tenth-grade level or 
above at baseline); the differences were significant in 22 out of 40 subgroups. The significant impacts 
generally ranged from 4 to 7 percentage points. However, the impact was especially large among those who 

(continued...) 
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between subgroup impacts significant. There does not appear to be a clear-cut pattern of significant 
subgroup impacts on subsequent pregnancies. The pattern of program effects does not suggest a greater 
program impact on increasing the rate of post-baseline pregnancy in relation to degree of initial 
disadvantage: In some cases, the impacts were greater among the less disadvantaged subgroups (e.g., 
those who were not depressed and those who had completed more schooling at baseline), but 
sometimes more disadvantaged subgroups (e.g., those who had never been employed before baseline 
and those living in an AFDC household) had larger impacts. 

C, Site Impacts on Post-Baseline Pregnancies 

Table 6.5 examines program impacts on post-baseline pregnancies at individual sites. At two 
sites (Detroit and Portland), the higher rate of pregnancies among experimental was statistically 
significant. Although the difference in impacts among sites was not significant, it is worth noting that, 
at two sites (Denver and San Jose), the program led to a rather sizeable reduction in post-baseline 
pregnancies, and in the case of San Jose this difference fell just short of achieving statistical 
significance. When site-level impacts on unplanned pregnancies were considered, die favorable impact 
in San Jose was larger (17.6 percentage points), resulting in a difference that was statistically 
significant (not shown in tables). 

Further exploratory analyses were undertaken in an effort to shed light on factors that might 
help to account for site variation with respect to fertilit>' outcomes — variation such as the significant 
favorable impact on unplanned pregnancy in San Jose and the significant unfavorable impact in Detroit. 
If the New Chance programs themselves (rather than characteristics of the participants) affected the 
fertility behavior of the young mothers, certain dimensions of the program might be especially 
important influences. Four specific service-related factors were compared among the 16 sites: the 
amount of family planning services New Chance enrollees received; the amount of life skills classes 
enroUees received; the degree of emphasis the programs gave to pregnancy postponement, as perceived 
by erirollees; and the degree to which the family planning component adhered to program guidelines, 
as noted by MDRC field staff 

These analyses revealed a few interesting patterns. For example, experimentals in both Denver 
and San Jose (where fertility impacts looked most promising) were especially likely to say that 
pregnancy postponement was emphasized by New Chance staff, and experimentals at both sites 
reported higher than average rates of service receipt for both family planning and life skills. 



^^(... continued) 

had had an abortion prior to applying to the program: 28.6 percent of the experimentals and 15.9 percent of 
the controls in this subgroup had another abortion during the follow-up period (not shown in tables). 

^^When site differences in the characteristics of the young mothers were adjusted statistically (i.e., when 
adjustments were made so that the applicant profiles at random assignment were comparable across sites), the 
difference favoring experimentals in San Jose became even larger. This means that the experimental-control 
group difference in San Jose cannot be explained by the fact that the applicants at that site were a relatively 
advantaged group. 

^''The MIS data and survey data are inconsistent svith regard to receipt of family planning services among 
the experimentals in San Jose. According to the MIS, experimentals in tliis site had lower than average 
participation in family planning sessions. 
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TABLE 6.5 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON PREGNANCY WITHIN 18 MONTHvS 
AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE 











Within - 


Betweeu-Sites 




Sample 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Site 


Impact Difference 


Site 


Size 


(%) 


(%) 


Impact 


P (a) P (a) 












0.472 


A 11 * _ 

Allentown 


110 


53.8 


47.6 


6.3 


0.530 


Bronx 


119 


59.5 


46.3 


13.1 


0.178 


Chicago Heights 


66 


63.9 


51.8 


12.2 


0.350 


Chula Vista 


122 


42.5 


41.5 


0.9 


0.920 


Denver 


108 


45.6 


54.6 


-9.0 


0.367 


Detroit 


158 


63.2 


44.1 


19.1 ** 


0.022 


I— 1 O T*l A TY^ 

riarieni 


JIZZ 


00. u 


^"X Q 


A 1 
't. Jl 


u.o / ^ 


Inglewood 


128 


58.2 


46.6 


11.6 


0.204 


Jacksonville 


142 


52.5 


52.5 


0.0 


0.999 


Lexington 


131 


61.1 


60.6 


0.5 


0.957 


Minneapolis 


122 


58.7 


47.7 


11.0 


0.247 


Philadelphia 


129 


61.7 


62.4 


-0.7 


0.938 


Pittsburgh 


163 


60.8 


63.6 


-2.8 


0.728 


Portland 


137 


58.2 


42.1 


16.1 * 


0.069 


Salem 


133 


57.4 


60.4 


-3.0 


0.747 


San Jose 


134 


55.3 


dl.l 


-12.4 


0.168 


Sample size 


2,024 











SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroilees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members' 
questionnaij.es. 

The percentages are adjusted using a two— way analysis of covariance procedure controlling 
for up to 36 kinds of difference in characteristics, other than site, before random assignment. 
The two categories used as factors were research status (i.e., membership in the experimental 
or control group) and site. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two - tailed t- test was applied to each regression -adjusted within -site impact. An 
F-test was applied to the interaction Detween sites and experimental or control status. The columns 
showing p-values are the statistical significance levels of each within -site impact or between-sites impact 
difference: That is, p is the probability that sample estimates are different from zero or from each other only 
because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent;** = 5 percent; 
* = 10 percent. 
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How One Program Delivered the Message on Repeat Pregnancies 

The San Jose New Chance site is one of only two sites that saw a sizeable reduction in 
post-baseline pregnancies. After experiencing a rash of early program pregnancies, the New 
Chance coordinators devised a strategy to address the problem. In addition to strengthening 
the emphasis on family planning and life skills classes, the coordinators worked with staff to 
insure that the program delivered a clear, \mambiguous message about the desirability of 
delaying subsequent pregnancies. All staff were expected to help deliver this message both in 
counseling individuals and in course content. For instance, during the employability 
development class participants might be asked how another pregnancy would affect their ability 
to imdertake the particular course of study or occupation under discussion. Any staff who 
were uncomfortable discussing family planning were expected to refer participants to another 
staff person who was not. There were no baby showers nor other special attentions given to 
young women who were pregnant; if the conversation turned to a participant's pregnancy or 
new baby, staff interrupted and changed the subject. These actions combined to create an 
atmosphere that, over time, participants reinforced. 



Moreover, MDRC staff noted that both the Denver and San Jose programs had implemented a family 
planning component that closely conformed to the New Chance guidelines. However, the relationships 
were less distinct with respect to the sites with unfavorable impacts. For example, enrollees in 
Portland gave above-average ratings on the degree to which pregnancy postponement was emphasized, 
and an above-average percentage at that site reported having received life skills classes. Thus, these 
analyses offer no clear-cut evidence as to why sites did or did not affect enrollees' efforts to postpone 
pregnancies. 

D. Post-Baseline Pregnancies and Program Participation 

On a descriptive level, it is possible to examine whether raies of subsequent pregnancy were 
associated with different levels of program participation within the experimental group. As indicated 
below, women who spent more time in New Chance activities were less likely to have had a post- 
baseline pregnancy: 



Pregnancy rates also declined in relation to the number of hours in the New Chance family planning 
classes: 



Enrollees Who Had a 
Post-Baseline Pregnancy (%) 



Zero hours in New Chance 
Bottom third (1 to 127 hours) 
Middle third (128 to 378 hours) 
Top third (more than 378 hours) 



65.6 
67.9 
56.8 
42.1 
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Enrollees Who Had a 
Post-Baseline Pregnancy (%) 



Zero hours of family planning 
Bottom third (1 to 3 hours) 
Middle third (4 to 8 hours) 
Top third (more than 8 hours) 



66.5 
57.5 
54.9 
46.4 



This may mean that greater exposure to New Chance and to its family planning component 
helped young mothers to postpone a subsequent pregnancy, by affecting their motivation to have 
another baby in the short term or their contraceptive skills. Alternative explanations are, however, 
equally plausible. For example, women who became pregnant may have dropped out of the program 
earlier, thereby shortening the number of hours spent in any New Chance activity. Also, women who 
were highly motivated to pursue educational or occupational goals might have been especially likely 
to both spend many hours in the program and avoid another pregnancy. 

E. Ag gregate Impacts on Pregnancy Combined with Other Outcomes 

Given the concern that another pregnancy could adversely affect the young mothers' ability to 
complete the New Chance program and move forward with their lives, it is useful to consider 
subsequent pregnancies in this sample in relation to GED attainment. For example, did program 
impacts on GED attainment occur only in conjunction with the avoidance of another pregnancy? 
Conversely, were impacts on subsequent pregnancies associated with failure to achieve a GED? 
Another unportant question concerns the relation between post-baseline pregnancies and living 
arrangements at follow-up. This section examines program impacts on pregnancies during the follow- 
up period conjoined with GED attainment and living arrangements. 

Table 6.6 presents the results of these analyses. The first panel shows the percentage 
distribution of experimentals and controls for the four possible combinations of post-baseline (i.e., 
post-random assignment) pregnancy and GED attainment (i.e., did or did not have a pregnancy, 
crossed with did or did not have a GED or high school diploma). The table indicates that there were 
statistically significant program impacts for all four categories. Regardless of whether there was a 
post-baseline pregnancy, significantly more experimentals than controls had obtained a GED or 
diploma by follow-up: 21.3 percent of the experimentals versus 12.9 percent of the controls had both 
a pregnancy and a GED or diploma, and 21.8 percent of the experimentals versus 17.1 percent of 
the controls had a GED or diploma but no post-baseline pregnancy. Another way to view these data 
is to consider only those in the first two rows: Among the women who had a post-baseline pregnancy, 
37.6 percent of the experimentals, but only 24.5 percent of the controls, had achieved their GED by 
the time of the follow-up interview. Thus, it appears that avoiding a post-baseline pregnancy was much 
more strongly associated with school completion among the controls than among the experimentals.^^ 



^^Interestingly, among the experimentals with both GED completion and a post-baselme pregnancy, some 
14.2 percent reported that the pregnancy was planned. In contrast, among the controls in the same category, 
7.7 percent reported that the pregnancy was planned (not shown in tables). 

^^Among the women who had both a post-baseline pregnancy and a GED or diploma, slightly under two- 
thirds in each research group completed their schooling before the onset of the pregnancy, while roughly one- 
third received the education credential after the onset of the pregnancy (not shown in tables). 
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TABLE 6.6 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON PREGNANCY COMBINED WITH OTHER 
OUTCOMES AT 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome Experimentals (%) Controls (%) Diffe rence p (a) 

Joint percentage distribution of pregnancy 
during follow-up and educational 
attainment at 18 months (b) 
Had pregnancy, obtained GED 



or high school diploma (c) 


21.3 


12.9 


8.5 *** 0.000 


Had pregnancy, did not obtain GED 








or high school diploma 


35.4 


39.8 


-4.5 ** 0.037 


No pregnancy, obtained GED 








or high school diploma (c) 


21.8 


17.1 


4.7 *** 0.008 


No pregnancy, did not obtain GED 








or high school diploma 


21.5 


30.2 


-8.6 *** 0.000 




100.0 


100.0 




Joint percentage distribution of 








pregnancy during follow-up and living 








arrangement at follow-up (b) 








Had pregnancy, hving with partner/husband 


16.0 


12.9 


3.1 * 0.058 


Had pregnancy, not living with partner/husband 


40.7 


39.8 


0.8 0.708 


No pregnancy, hving with partner/husband 


9.0 


9.5 


-0.5 0.729 


No pregnancy, not living with partner/husband 


34.3 


37.8 


-3.5 0.109 




100.0 


100.0 




Sample size 


1,408 


680 





SOURCES: MORC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up suivey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures controlling 
for up to 5 1 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding may cause 
sUght discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t-test was applied to each regression-adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the 
probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Using a multinomial logit estimator, the distributions for experimentals and controls 
in these mutually exclusive categories were compared and found to be statistically significantly 
different from one another. 

(c) Includes both women who earned a GED or high school diploma after random 
assignment and those who had the credential at random assignment. 



Table 6.6 indicates that significantly more experimentals than controls were in the "best" joint 
outcome (achievement of the GED or diploma and no pregnancy). Conversely, significantly fewer 
experimentals (35.4 percent) than controls (39.8 percent) were in the least desirable (from the 
program's perspective) category: having a post-baseline pregnancy and not obtaining a GED or 
diploma. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that more young mothers in each research group were in 
this latter category than iaany other. 

The bottom panel of Table 6.6 presents the percentage distribution for the four possible 
categories resulting when post-baseline pregnancy status was conjoined with follow-up living 
arrangements (living with a partner or husband, or not). Significant impacts were confined to a single 
category for this outcome: Significantly more expermientals (16.0 percent) than controls (12.9 percent) 
had a post-baseline pregnancy and were living with a parmer or husband at follov/-up. Experimentals 
were no more likely than controls to have gotten pregnant during the follow-up period and not be 
living with a partner or husband. Since information on die dates that living arrangements began and 
ended was not obtained, it is impossible to detennine whether the pregnancy preceded or followed the 
initiation of living with a partner or husband. For example, it is not possible to tell whether the 
occurrence of another pregnancy prompted women to move in with partners or husbands, or whether 
living with parmers or husbands exposed the women to a higher risk of pregnancy. However, the 
findings do suggest that, among the experimentals, there was a somewhat greater likelihood that 
pregnancies would occur in the context of a relationship that was sufficiently stable to result in 
cohabitation. 

F. Fertility in New Chance and Other Demonstrations 

In the New Chance sample, the rate of pregnancies occurring after random assignment was high 
for both experimentals and controls, with a higher rate among the experimentals. Although the 
findings with regard to post-baseline pregnancy were inconsistent with the intent of the New Chance 
model, they were not inconsistent with findings from other research: Most programs for young mothers 
have found it extremely difficult to reduce the rate of subsequent pregnancies and births among women 
who gave birth as teenagers. 

Some specific comparative information is presented in Table 6.7. This table presents rates of 
post-baseline pregnancy and birth from the evaluations of three other large-scale demonstration 
programs that served disadvantaged young mothers: the JOBSTART Demonstration, the Teenage 
Parent Demonstration, and Project Redirection. As noted in previous chapters, these interventions 
served somewhat different populations than that served in New Chance, but the most relevant 
subgroups of these programs have been selected for the purpose of presenting data for comparison 
(except in the case of the Teenage Parent Demonstration, for which comparable fertility data were 
available for the aggregate sample only).^^ 



^^Information on the rates of pregnancy and birth was not available for the Teenage Parent Demonstration 
subgroup of school dropouts who did not have a high school diploma or GED. However, the mean number 
of pregnancies at the time of the 28-month follow-up Interview was similar for the overall Teenage Parent 
Demonstration sample and for the dropout subgroup: Among experimentals, the mean number of pregnancies 
was 1.0 for the dropout subgroup, compared to .98 for the overall sample; among controls, the means were 
.99 and .9o, respectively. 
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TABLE 6.7 

A COMPARISON OF FERTILITY-RELATED IMPACTS 
IN NEW CHANCE AND SELECTED OTHER PROGRAMS 



Program and Percent with a Pregnancy Percent with a Birth 

Follow-Up Period Experimentals Controls Difference Experimentals Controls Difference 

New Chance 

18 mouths 57.0 53.0 4.0 * 28.4 26.2 2.2 
JOBSTART mothers (a) 

24 months 59.1 53.1 6.0 32.7 25.4 7.3 * 

Teenage Parent Demonstration 

18 months (b) 48.4 45.6 2.8 27.8 26.3 1.5 

24 months (c) 57.6 54.4 3.2 40.1 37.5 2.6 

Project Redirection (dropout 
subsample) 

12 months (d) 23.0 34.0 (0 -9.0 ** N/A N/A (0 N/A 

24 months (e) 56.0 58.0 (f) -2.0 32.0 41.0 (f) -9.0 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data; Cave and Doolittle, 1991; 
Maynard, Nicholson and Rangarajan, 1993; Poht, Kahn, and Stevens, 1985. 

NOTES: N/A indicates that the specified data item was not available. 

Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent 

(a) The JOBSTART sample is made up of young mothers between the ages of 17 and 21 who did not 
have a high school diploma or GED, read below the eighth-grade level, hved with their own children, and were not 
enrolled in school at the time of sample enrollment. 

(b) The aggregate rates presented here were calculated based on information on site— specific rates 

in the three demonstration sites; significance levels for the pooled sample are not available. However, at 18 months 
after random assignment, the experimentals had a significantly higher rate of pregnancy and birth in one site 
(Chicago). The 18~month rate in the Teenage Parent Demonstration sample possibly is lower than that in the New 
Chance sample because of differences in the ehgibility criteria for the two studies; in particular, 12 percent of the 
Teenage Parent Demonstration sample was pregnant at random assignment. 

(c) The aggregate rates presented here were calculated based on information on site— specific rates 

in the three demonstration sites; significance levels for the pooled sample are not available. However, at 24 months 
after ^^ndom assignment, the experimentals had a significantly higher rate of pregnancy in two sites (Chicago and 
Newark), and a significantly higher rate of birth in one site (Chicago). 

(d) The Project Redirection dropout subsample is made up of young mothers aged 17 or younger, most 
of whom were on welfare, who had dropped out of school. 

(e) About 60 percent of the Project Redirection sample members were pregnant at baseline, which 
would depress the rates of subsequent pregnancy at follow-up. 

(f) In Project Redirection, unlike the other demonstrations, the comparison group was not selected 
through random assignment. 
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Only one of the three comparison evaluations (the study of the Teenage Parent Demonstration) 
provides information about pregnancies and births at 18 months after baseUne i.e., the same follow- 
up time frame as in New Chance. Nevertheless, two things rre clear from the information shown in 
Table 6.7. First, a majority of disadvantaged young mothers in all four programs had a subsequent 
pregnancy in two years or less of entering the research samples, and a sizeable minority had a 
subsequent birth. Second, none of these programs was effective in the long run in reducing subsequent 
pregnancies or births. In Project Redirection, there was a favorable impact on subsequent pregnancy 
at 12 months after baseline, but the difference was not significant at the 24-month point. Moreover, 
by five years after baseline, those in the experimental group had a significantly higher average number 
of births than those in the comparison group. A significantly higher birthrate was also observed 
among the experimentals in the JOBSTART Demonstration at 24 months after random assignment. 
Also, births were significantly higher among the experimentals than among the controls in one of the 
three Teenage Parent Demonstration sites at both 18 and 24 months after random assignment, and 
pregnancies were higher among experimentals in two sites at the 2'=^-month point (not shown in the 
table). Thus, closely spaced pregnancies and births are frequent among poor young mothers, and 
interventions have generally been unsuccessful ' in getting young mothers to postpone subsequent 
pregnancies and births. 

In the New Chance sample, subsequent pregnancies were common regardless of the young 
women's initial characteristics. Table 6.4 shows that the rate of post-tiseline pregnancies approached 
or exceeded 50 percent for nearly every subgroup in each research group, regardless of the women's 
initial abilities, family circumstances, or personal resources. At the site level, even where 
experimental-control group differences looked most promising (Denver and San Jose), the rate of post- 
baseline pregnancies exceeded 40 percent for the experimental group. The consistently high rates of 
subsequent pregnancies across subgroups, sites, and demonstrations suggest that it is extremely difficult 
for staff in such programs to influence sexual and contraceptive behavior. For young, sexually active 
women, the task of avoiding a pregnancy typically must be managed on a daily basis, and it is a task 
that is subject to a wide range of interpersonal pressures over which program staff have no control.'^"' 
Moreover, program staff are not always comfortable or skilled in dealing with family planning issues. 
Th-is, there appear to be a number of reasons — programmatic and other - for programs to have 
difficulty in lowering the rate of subsequent pregnancy among teenage mothers. However, this does 
not explain why programs have been found to increase the rate of subsequent pregnancy or birth in 
this population. 



^^A subsa^ple of the Project Redirection sample was followed up at five years after baseline. In this 
subsample, the total number of births was 2.4 for the experimentals and 2.0 for comparison group members 
(P < .05). 

^^Indeed, in a regression analysis attempting to predict the occurrence of a post-baseline pregnancy on the 
basis of baseline characteristics, the power of the prediction was extremely low (R^ = .04). The best 
predictor was whether the young mother said at baseline that she wanted no more children. Another 
significant predictor, however, was number of children already bom: The more children a woman had at 
baseline, the more likely she was to have a pregnancy during the follow-up period (not shown in tables). 

^^Program staff have noted that the young women often get pregnant when they get a new boyfriend, 
either because of direct parmei pressure or as a means of ceme*iiing the relationship. 
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The New Chance results suggest that the factors affecting contraceptive vigilance, pregnancy 
planning, and pregnancy termination decisions in this population are complex, and that different forces 
may be operating on different sets of women. Some of the experimental group women may have felt 
disappointed because their circumstances had not changed as much as they had hoped for vvhen they 
enrolled in New Chance, or stressed because transitions to new environments (e.g., the workplace or 
college) may have been intimidating - or because they may have feared success. Among these 
women, there may have been considerable ambivalence about another pregnancy - ambivalence that 
could have led to inconsistent contraception and to a variety of decisions regarding the resolution of 
the pregnancy. 

Another possibility, perhaps more relevant to other enrollees, is that young mothers in self- 
sufficiency-oriented programs may feel that it is easier to have another baby — an area where m^ny 
feel that they are successful - than to pursue activities where success may be harder to achieve, llie 
pregnancy impact could also paitially reflect the fact that some young women who attained their GEDs 
— and experimental had a higher rate of GED attainment than controls - felt that it was 
advantageous to complete their childbearing before moving on to further schooling or employment. 
In the New Chance sample, the fact that experimentals who were living with partners or husbands 
were especially likely to become pregnant is consistent with the interpretation that some of the young 
women felt that the circumstances were right to have another baby. 

In summary, it is clear that programs for young mothers face a very diff ^:ult challenge in 
helping them to postpone pregnancies. And while it appears that New Chance affected the 
circumstances of the young mothers' li'^es in such a way that decisions about the timing of pregnancy 
were influenced, it is not at all clear what the effects of accelerated childbearing might be in this 
population in the long run. It is especially noteworthy that many women in the experimental group 
obtained a GED despite having had a subsequent pregnancy. It remains for the 42-month data to 
reveal what effects, if any, childbearing patterns will eventually have on employment ^d welfare 
receipt. 

IV. Impacts on Health-Related Outcomes 

Although ttiere is an extensive literature on the relationship between maternal age at first birth 
and infant health, few studies have examined the health outcomes of adolescent mothers themselves 
beyond the immediate postnatal period. However, even in the absence of specific research on the 
health of teenage mothers, it seems safe to assume that the young mothers in the New Chance sample 
were at higher-than- average risk of adverse health outcomes, given the strong link between poverty, 
on the one hand, and health problems and health risks, on thie other (Hughes et al., 1989; Meyers et 
al., 1983; Gladstein, Rusonis, and Heald, 1992; Schoenborn, 1986; Yamaguchi and Kandel, 1984). 

New Chance sought to improve the health of program participants (and their children) L'lrough 
health education classes and linkages to community health facilities; at a few sites, health care services 
were available on-site at the programs. The health component was designed to promote positive health 
practices and to address specific health problems that might interfere with regular program 
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participation. This section examines program impacts on health-related outcomes measured in the 18- 
month survey. 

Table 6.8 presents information on several health-related outcomes for the aggregate sample. This 
table suggests that, despite the young age of the women, health problems were not uncommon. About 
half of the women in the experimental and control groups rated their health at follow-up as "excellent" 
or "very good," but the other half gave themselves a lower health rating (13.8 percent said that their 
health was "fair," and another 1.9 percent said that it was "poor"). The ratings in the experimental 
and control groups were very similar and were not significantly different. 

The young mothers in the New Chance sample reponed that they had spent an average of four 
to five days in bed because of illness in the 18 months since random assignment (5.5 for experimental 
and 4.2 for controls). Some 12.7 percent of the controls and 16.3 percent of the experimentals had 
been hospitalized at least once over the 18-month follow-up period, excluding hospitalizations for 
childbirth. For both of these health indicators, the group differences favoring controls were not 
significant. 

The majority of mothers in both groups were covered by Medicaid (Medi-Cal in California) or, 
less commonly, private health insurance (about 11 percent of the sample). However, about one out 
of every 12 young women in the sample had no health insurance. Health care coverage was similar 
in the two groups. 

Since the issue of STDs was discussed in New Chance health classes, the follow-up interviews 
asked whether the young women had had an STD (specifically gonorrhea, syphilis, genital herpes, 
chlamydia, or AIDS) in the 12-month period prior to the interview. Incidence of any STD was 
reported by about 10 percent of the sample. The somewhat higher (but not significantly higher) 
percentage of experimentals (10.3 percent) than controls (8.5 percent) reponing an STD could have 
reflected the participants' greater awareness of STDs and therefore a slightly greater likelihood that 
a disease would have been detected and diagnosed. 

Questions on alcohol and drug use were also included in the 18-month survey, because the 
program health classes covered these topics and also because program staff at several sites attributed 



^It should be noted that the health measures used in the survey were extremely limited and did not 
adequately capture the full range of topics covered in health education classes. (The survey included several 
standard and quite general health measures, which in some cases were not linked to specific areas covered in 
the program.) Moreover, all of the health outcomes were based on self-reports and did not include objective 
and sensitive physiological measures of health status (e.g., objective measures of drug use, nutritional status, 
and obesity, etc.) 

'^^The number of days in bed because of illness ranged from zero (43.8 percent of the sample) to 300. 
Among those reporting any days in bed, the average was nine days. Among those who had ever been 
hospitalized since random assignment, the number of hospitalizations; ranged from one to 32, with an average 
of 1.9 different hospitalizations. 

^^e most commonly reported STD was chlamydia, acknowledged by 6.3 percent of the sample. Four 
sample members reponed that they had AIDS. 
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TABLE 6.8 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON HEALTH -RELATED OUTCOMES 
AT OR WITOIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome Ex perimentals Contr ols Difference p (a) 

Personal health rating at follow-up (%) 

"ExceUent" or Very good" 53.6 54.2 --0.6 0.795 

"Good," "fair," or "poor" 46.3 45.3 LO 

Average number of days in bed more :han half a 

day due to illness or injury during follow— up (b) 5.5 4.2 L3 0.266 

Hospitalized at least once during follow— up 

(excluding hospitalizations for childbirth) (b) (%) 16.3 12.7 3.6 0.136 

Had no Medicaid/Medi-Cal or private insurance at 

follow-up (%) 7.9 9.4 -1.5 0.254 

Had a sexually transmitted disease in 

prior 12 months (c) (%) 10.3 8.5 1.8 0.198 

Drank enough alcohol to feel high at least 

once in prior month (%) 37.4 39.2 -1.8 0.425 

Used drugs at least once in prior month (d) (%) 14.1 13.1 1.0 0.531 

Sample size 1,366 658 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members* 
questionnaires. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 5 1 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Distributions may not total 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

(a) A two-tailed t— test was applied to each regression -adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the 
probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as *** =r i percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) These questions were asked of half the research sample, selected at random. 

(c) Includes gonorrhea, syphyllis, herpes, chlamydia, and AIDS. 

(d) Includes marijuana, cocaine, crack, heroin, PCP, and ice. 
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some attendance problems to drug and alcohol abuse. As Table 6.8 shows, the percentage of 
experimentals (37.4 percent) and controls (39.2 percent) who said that they had gotten high on alcohol 
in the prior month was not significanth' different. Among those who reported getting high on 
alcohol in the prior month, the majority (68.1 percent) said that it had happened only once or twice, 
while the others said that it had happened three to five times (22.0 percent), six to 10 times (5.2 
percent), or more than 10 times (4.7 percent). 

The experimental and control groups were also similar with respect to reported drug use. About 
one out of every eight women admitted to using drugs in the prior month. Marijuana was the most 
commonly used drug, reported by 13.3 percent of the sample. Use of cocaine or crack was reported 
by 1.5 percent of the women; 0.4 percent of the sample reported that they had used heroin, ice, or 
PCP. Among those reporting any drug use, about 10 percent acknowledged that they were habitual 
users - i.e., had used drugs on at least 10 days the previous month. 

In summary, the experimental and control groups did not differ significantly with respect to any 
of the indicators of health and health care included in the survey. This may mean that health behaviors 
and health outcomes are relatively difficult to influence in the context of an intervention not specifically 
aimed at improving health. However, it could also reflect the limitations of self-reports for measuring 
health variables, and the inclusion of a fairly restricted number of health questions on the survey. 

V. Impacts on Emotional Well-Being 

Poor young mothers have been found to suffer from various emotional problems, such as poor 
self-esteem, high levels of depression and stress, inadequate social support and coping skills, and low 
feelings of self-efficacy (Colletta, 1983; Ketterlinus, Lamb, and Nitz, 1991; Musick, 1991). And, 
indeed, the New Chance Enrollment Forms documented that about half of the program applicants had 
a score on a widely used scale that indicates they were at risk of clinical depression (see Table 2.1). 

New Chance programs were specifically structured to foster positive emotional growth among 
the participants. Staff deliberately sought to bolster participants' self-esteem and to offer them a warm 
and supportive (but demanding) environment.-^^ The goal of improving the emotional well-being of 
participants was consistent with the considerable evidence indicating that high levels of depression and 
stress constitute important barriers to effective functioning in adult roles, particularly with regard to 
parenting (e.g., Lyons-Ruth, Connell, and Grunebaum, 1990; Richters and Pellegrini, 1989; Simons 



^^However. there were significant experimental-control group differences for several subgroups. For 
example, among white sample members, 29.9 percent of the experimentals compared to 39.4 percent of the 
controls reported having gotten high on alcohol in the prior month (p < .05). There were also significant 
program impacts favoring tlie experimentals for the following subgroups: women who were 16 or younger 
when they had their first child; women who were living with their mothers at baseline; and women whose 
baseline reading scores were at the eighth- or nintli-grade level. 

^^Some sites added mental health specialists to tlieir staff to address the emotional problems experienced 
by numerous participants. 
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et al., 1993; Cooley and linger, 1991). This section reviews the evidence with regard to the 
program's effects on the emotional well-being of young mothers. 

The follow-up interviews included the widely used Center for Epidemiological Studies 
Depression (CES-D) Scale as a major indicator of emotional well-being (Radloff, 1977).^^ Scores 
on this scale can theoretically range from 0 (not at all depressed) to 60 (severely depressed). Scores 
of 16 or higher are considered to be indicative of a level of depression that places the person at risk 
of clini:al depression.^^ As shown in Table 6.9, the mean score for both experimentals and controls 
was about 16, suggesting a fairly high level of depression for the aggregate sample. Nearly half of 
the wcmen in each group (about 45 percent) obtained a score of 16 or higher at follow-up. The 
differe ace between the scores of experimentals and controls on the follow-up CES-D scale was not 
significant.^* 

When changes between baseline and follow-up CES-D scores for individual sample members 
are examined, it is clear that fairly wide fluctuations over time are not unusual in this population. The 
changes in CES-D scores ranged from minus 44 (i.e., greatly improved de-pression scores) to plus 44 
(i.e., much worse depression scores). The average change was -2.0 - i.e., the young mothers 
became, on average, somewhat less depressed over the 18-month follow-up period. This average 
masks considerable change in both directions for many young mothers: Nearly 40 percent of the 
sample had a score change of 10 or more points on the depression scale, indicating that some fairly 
sizeable changes in these women's emotional well-being had occurred."" The average score change 
was somev/hat greater among women in the control group (mean of -2.5) than among those in the 
experimental group (mean of -1.8), and this difference was nearly statistically significant. In other 
words, although the two groups had similar levels of depression at follow-up, the control group's level 
of depression had improved somewhat more over time than that of the experimental group. 



CES-D consists of 20 statements such as "I had crying spells" and "I felt depressed." Respondents 
indicated how often in the past week the statement was tme for them. The CFJS-D has been used in many 
suidies of disadvantaged women (Belle, 1982; Colletta, 1983; Vega et 1986), and has been shovvn to have 
excellent validity and reliability. In the present sample, the internal consistency reliability for the scale was 
quite good (.88.) Actual scores ranged from 0 to 57. 

^^In Radloff's (1977) validation studies, 70 percent of a psychiatric inpatie.it sample had scores of 16 or 
above. In another patient group, the average CES-D score at admission was 39.1, with no score failing below 
16. On the other hand, in a general population, only 21 percent had a score of 16 or higher. 

^^At the subgroup level, none of the group differences in follow-up CES-D scores favored experimentals 
at significant levels. However, controls had significantly more favorable CES-D scores in five subgroups: 
women who were living with their mothers at baseline; those witli only one child at baseline; those not on 
welfare at baseline; those who earned $500 or less in the year before random assignment; and those whose 
families were sometimes on welfare when they were growing up. At the site level, there was a significant 
program impact favoring experimentals in Chula Vista, but an unfavorable impact in Detroit. 

^^Two of the outcomes examined in this chapter (living arrangements and post-baseline pregnancies) 
appear to have been associated with changes in CES-D scores. Women who were living with a parent or 
grandparent at follow-up had significantly less improved depression scores (mean = -1 .5) than women who 
were not living with an adult relative (mean = -2.2). Women who had a post-baseline pregnancy (mean = 
-1 .6) had less improved scores than those who did not have another pregnancy (mean = -2.4). It is, of course, 
impossible to know whether changes in levels of depression affected decisions about living arrangements and 
pregnancy, or vice versa - or whether both had otlier determinants in common. 
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TABLE 6.9 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON INDICATORS OF EMOTIONAL WELL-BEING 
AT 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



vyuicuiiic 


jDAp crimen Id lb 


v-.onirois uiiiQ 


re nee 


P W 


Average score on the CES-D (depression) Scale (b) 


16.3 


15.7 


0.6 


0.188 


At risk of clinical depression (b) (%) 


45.2 


44.2 


0.9 


0.685 


Change in CES— D (depression) Scale 
from random assignment to follow-up (c) 


-1.8 


-2.5 


0.7 


0.116 


Average score on Mastery (self— efficacy) Scale (d) 


22.1 


22.2 


-0.1 


0.483 


Average score on Difficult Life Circumstances Scale (e) 


2.8 


2.7 


0.1 


0.230 


Average number of sources of social support cited 
as available 


1.9 


1.9 


0.0 


0.406 


Reported no one available as a social support (%) 


5.4 


8.1 


-2.7 ** 


0.017 


Average level of satisfaction with available 
social support (f) 


8.2 


7.9 


Q *** 


0.009 


Sample size 


1,366 


658 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members* 
questionnaires. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 5 1 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

Distributions may not total 100.0 percent because of rounding. 

(a) A two — tailed t-test v/as applied to each regression— adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the 
probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Those with scores below 16 on the CES-D are considered not to be at risk of depression; 
those with scores of 16 and above are considered at risk. 

(c) The values here reflect follow-up CES— D scores minus baseline CES-D scores. 
Negative values indicate improvement — i.e., less depression at follow-up. 

(d) The Mastery Scale measures sense of mastery over personal events. Scores can range 

from 7 to 28. 

(e) The scores are the total numbers of ongoing problems or stresses the respondent faces, 
of a list of 10 problems. 

(f) Satisfaction with social support was rated on a scale from 0 ("extremely dissatisfied") 
to 10 ("extremely satisfied"). 
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The Mastery Scale (Pearlin et al., 1981) is a seven-item scale designed to measure a person's 
sense of ielf-efficacy or mastery over external events. Scores on this scale can theoretically range 
from 7 (low perceived self-efficacy) to 28 (high self-efficacy). For both the experimental and 
controls, the mean Mastery Scale score was just over 22, suggesting fairly positive perceptions of self- 
efficacy. The small group differences were not significant. 

The follow-up interview also included a measure of stress, the Difficult Life Circumstances 
(DLC) Scale. Unlik-i^ many other measures of stress, which focus on life changes over a fixed period 
of time, the DLC scale was designed to measure ongoing or habitual stress that is often a feature of 
living in disadvantaged circumstances. The 10-item scale used in this study was adapted from a scale 
by Booth and colleagues (1989).^"^ As shown in Table 6.9, the average number of reported difficult 
life circumstances was 2.8 for the experiipental group and 2.7 for the control group, a difference that 
was not significant.^^ Ninety-one percent of the sample reported one or more of the 10 listed 
problems. The most commonly reported problem, cited by 45 percent of the sample, was trouble 
finding a good place to live. 

Several brief measures of social support were also included in the follow-up interviews. 
Respondents were asked to whom they could turn for moral support when they had a problem or just 
needed to talk. On average, women in both groups cited 1.9 different types of people on whom they 
could count for support. Mothers were most frequently mentioned (47.2 percent), followed by female 
friends (38.5 percent), parmers or husbands (35.6 percent), and sisters (28.7 percent). Some 5.4 
percent of the women in the experimental group, compared to 8.1 percent of the controls, said that 
they had no one available as a social support, a difference that was statistically significant.^^ This 
presumably reflected the fact that women in the experimental group had greater opportunity to meet 
supponive people, although it might also have reflected enhanced skills in communication and 
managing interpersonal relationships. Respondents also rated their degree of satisfaction with the 
social support available to them on a scale from 0 (extremely dissatisfied) to 10 (extremely satisfied). 
As indicated in Table 6.9, women iji the experimental group gave significantly higher average ratings 



^^An example of an item from the Mastery Scale is: "I have little control over the things that happen to 
me.*' In the present study, the internal consistency reliability of this scale was acceptable (.70). Scores 
spanned the full theoretical range, from a low of 7 to a high of 28. 

^Respondents were asked whether they were experiencing 10 specific problems. Examples of items are: 
"Do you have a relative or boyfriend who is in jail?" and "Have you been robbed, mugged or attacked in the 
past year?" Total scores, calculated by summing the number of "yes" responses, ranged from 0 to 9 in this 
sample. Standard internal consistency reliabilities were not considered appropriate for this scale, because there 
is no reason to expect that a person wiiii one particular problem would also have another particular problem. 

^^Women with a post-baseline pregnancy, however, reported significantly more difficult circumstances than 
women who avoided one (mean of 2.9 versus 2.5, respectively). This difference was accounted for primarily 
by three items on the DLC scale. Those with a pregnancy were significantly more likely than those without 
one to say that they had daily arguments with their partners, that they were having problems with a former 
partner or husband, and that they were having trouble finding a good place to live. 

^^The impact on this outcome, while modest, was quite consistent across subgroups and sites. The 
experiir.entals were less likely than the controls to say that they had no social support in virtually every 
subgroup examined, and in 16 out of 36 subgroup comparisons, the difference was statistically significant. 
The group difference favored experimental in 13 of the 16 sites, though only at one site (Lexington) was tlie 
difference significant. 
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of satisfaction with available social support than those in the control group (8.2 versus 7.9, 
respectively).^^ 

Thus, the effects of New Chance on indicators of emotional well-being appear to have been 
mixed. Although the level of depression at follow-up was similar in the two groups, women in the 
control group had improved their depression scores somewhat more than those in the experimental 
group. This might have reflected a number of differences in the follow-up circumstances of the two 
groups, such as a higher incidence of new pregnancies among experimental group women. It could 
also have reflected a higher level of stress among the experimentals, who might have been faced with 
conflicting demands as a result of program participation, and perhaps higher - and unfulfilled - 
expectations that their situations would improve. On the other hand, controls were significantly more 
likely to have had no available social supports, and were generally less satisfied with the support 
available to them. This is noteworthy because inadequate social support has been found to be related 
to a variety of personal and emotional problems (such as poor health, alcohol and drug use, inadequate 
parenting, etc.). However, the absolute magnitude of differences was rather small. 



New Chance programs also made efforts to improve tlie life skills and citizenship of participants - i.e., 
to encourage these young women to more fully participate in activities that are considered the norm in our 
society such as voting or driving. In brief, an examination of impacts in this area revealed that a significantly 
higher percentage of experimentals (52.9 percent) than controls (47.1 percent) were registered to vote, 
although a comparable percentage (about 17 percent) had actually voted in the last general election, which was 
in all cases prior to the Presidential election in November 1992. The impact on voter registration was 
attributable mainly to large group differences in Allentown (48.4 percent of the experimentals versus 13.6 
percent of the controls) and Lexington (23.4 percent of the experimentals versus 1 .5 percent of the controls). 
With respect to having a driver^s license, the small group difference favoring experimentals (39.0 percent 
versus 36.7 percent) was not significant, although tlie difference was significantly favorable to experimentals 
in Pittsburgh. More of the women in the experimental group (21.1 percent) than in the control group (17.1 
percent) were without a home phone 18 months after random assignment, a difference that was nearly 
significant. This difference may have been tied to the fact that fewer experimentals than controls were living 
with an adult relative. 
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CHAPTER 7 

IMPACTS ON PARENTING. CHILD CARE. AND CHILD HEALTH 



L Introduction 

A. Background 

As indicated in Chapter 1, New Chance had an explicit two-generational focus; i.e., it 
endeavored to improve outcomes for children as well as for their mothers. The program sought to 
affect child development outcomes both directly, through services to the children, and indirectly, 
through services to the participating motliers. 

The most direct path was through the provision of developmentally appropriate child care while 
the mothers participated in program activities. More than half of the New Chance programs had on- 
site child care centers that were encouraged to adhere to guidelines developed in collaboration with 
a group of child development experts. The provision of high-quality child care was explicitly included 
in the New Chance model because such care has been found to have beneficial effects on the 
development of disadvantaged children (Burchinal, Lee, and Ramey, 1989; Martin, Ramey, and 
Ramey, 1990; Phillips, McCarmey, and Scarr, 1987). 

The second direct path involved the provision of pediatric care, usually through referral to 
health care providers. Pediatric services for participants' children were intended to enhance the health 
and health care utilization of participants' children who, because of their poverty, are at higher-than- 
average risk of numerous medical problems. 

The third path was through the provision of parenting instruction and support. The parenting 
component of New Chance sought both to strengthen the parenting skills of participants (e.g., by 
helping them to better understand developmental phases of childhood and effective methods of 
disciplining children) and to support and encourage participants to better cope with the stresses of 
parenthood. As was the case with the child care component, child development experts collaborated 
in the preparation of guidelines for the parenting component of the program. Good parenting skills 
have repeatedly been found to be predictors of children's positive social and emotional development 
(Denham, Renwick, and Holt, 1991; Pianta, Sroufe, and Egeland, 1989) as well as cognitive and 
school performance outcomes (Coates and Lewis, 1984; Estrada et al., 1987; McGowan and Johnson, 
1984). Moreover, there is evidence from Project Redirection that comprehensive programs that offer 
parenting education to disadvantaged young mothers can have positive effects on the quality of the 
home environment and on children's development (Polit, Quint, and Riccio, 1988). 

Additionally, as suggested in the overall model presented in Figure 2.1, there were reasons to 
hypothesize that improved child development outcomes would be observed among children of 
experimental group members as a result of several indirect effects. In particular, it was expected that 
if New Chance improved the educational attainment and financial circumstances of the mothers, the 
children would be among the primary beneficiaries. There is considerable evidence that a higher level 
of maternal education and higher family income are associated with better cognitive and social 
development in children (Garcia-Coll, 1990; Garrett et al., 1994: Patterson, Kupersmidt, and Vaden, 
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1990; Takeuchi, Williams, and Adair, 1991). It was also expecr:d that if the program had a positive 
effect on the mother's emotional well-being and psychological i. sources, the quality of the mother- 
child relationship would be enhanced: Mental health variables repeatedly have been found to be related 
to mother-child relations and to children's social and emotional development in poor and minority 
families (McLoyd, 1990; Simons et al., 1993). 

In summary. New Chance was explicitly designed to have beneficial effects on the development 
of young children, and therefore it was important to evaluate whether such effects occurred. However, 
direct measures of developmental progress were not included in the 18-m,onth interview, largely 
because of the difficulty of measuring child development outcomes for children under age 3 in the 
context of a survey interview. (Measures of cognitive and socioemotional development of the children 
are included in the 42-month follow-up interview and will be examined in the final report.) 

The- 18-month interview did, however, include questions on aspects of child-rearing known to 
have important effects on child outcomes. This chapter presents the results. Specifically, it examines 
whether participation in New Chance affected various aspects of parenting, including parenting 
attitudes, parental stress, and the overall quality of the home environment. Additionally, the chapter 
examines child care use since baseline (i.e., since random assignment), an area of great policy 
relevance. Finally, impacts on child health outcomes are discussed. 

B, The Focal Child 

Because of resource constraints, it was not possible to examine program impacts on all of the 
children of the sample members. Instead, one of each sample member's children was identified as the 
« "focal child" - i.e., the child who would be the focus of all survey questions relating to a specific 
child. In scheduling the 18-month survey interview, interviewers asked mothers to have the focal child 
present. In this chapter, all references to the sample members' children concern the focal child, unless 
otherwise stated. 

The majority of women in the sample (64.9 percent) had only one child at baseline, and this 
child automatically was considered to be the focal child. When there were two or more children at 
baseline, the focal child was randomly selected from among them.^ Information about a focal child 
was obtained for 94.7 percent of the women who completed a follow-up interview. 

At the time of the 18-month interview, the focal children ranged in age from 18 months to 8 
yt;ars; their average age was 3.2 years. The majority of these children (81. 6 percent) were first-borns, 
consistent with the fact that most young women had only one child at baseline. There were slightly 
more male than female focal children in the sample (52.9 percent versus 47. 1 percent, respectively). 
About 12 percent of the focal children were living in the same households as their biological fathers. 
Among the children not living with their fathers, one-third (33.7 percent) saw their fathers at least 
once a week, but nearly another third (27.4 percent) had not seen their fathers at all in the previous 



4f the randomly selected focal child was not living with the mother at the time of the follow-up interview 
or was otherwise unable to participate in the interview, the interviewer was allowed to substitute another child 
as the focal child — but only if the second child was one who had been bom prior to baseline and was 
currently living with the mother. Substitutions occurred for about 0.4 percent of the sample. 
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12 months, according to the mothers' reports. The majority of children not Uving with. their fathers 
had received no financial child support from their fathers in the year prior to the interview (66.8 
percent), and about half (47.8 percent) had never received monetary suppon. 

A Preview of the Findings 

The findings in this chapter indicate that the focal children of experimental group members were 
exposed to different experiences than their control group counterparts in the 18-month period since 
random assignment, particularly with respect to child care. Even though the majority of children of 
control group members had been in a child care arrangement during the follow-up period, they were 
likely to have been in care for shorter periods of time and were primarily cared for by relatives. 
Children of experimentals were substantially more likely to have been cared for in day care centers 
or preschools; they were also more likely to have entered regular non-maternal child care before age 

I . hnpacts on the use of child care arrangements were significant across most subgroups and sites, 
but the effects were especially powerful among the most disadvantaged subgroups of women. 

Tlie children of experimentals were also being raised in home environments where there was 
more emotional suppon, and by mothers who expressed less authoritarian parenting attitudes. 
However, on both of these indicators, the group differences, while statistically significant, were small. 
Moreover, the overall quality of the home environment was similar in both groups, as ^j.s the level 
of parenting stress. 

Taken together, the group differences with regard to child care and parenting measures at the 
18-month point do not support a high level of optimism for sizeable child development impacts in the 
long run. The differences in the parenting and home environment measures were small, and differences 
in child care arrangements, while substantial, had disappeared by the time of the follow-up interview. 
However, child care impacts were panicularly strong among subgroups of the most (disadvantaged 
women (e.g., those with very low baseline reading scores and those with high baselin.. depression 
scores), so differences in child development outcomes may eventually emerge among these subgroups. 

Finally, tlie program had no effect on the indicators of child health measured in the survey 
(e.g., injuries, hospitalizations, and sick days since random assignment). However, mothers in the 
experimental group were somewhat more likely to say that they had a particular place they went to for 
health care for the focal child, suggesting that the programs were helpful in making health care 
linkages for the participants and their children. 

II. Impacts on Parenting and the Home Environment 

As indicated in Chapter 1, research has fairly consistently shown that teenage mothers are less 
competent parents and tend to raise their children in less favorable home environments than v^'omen 
who delay childbearing. These findings have important implications for the children of young mothers, 
who have been found to have less promising developmental outcomes than other children (Moore and 
Snyder, 1991; Brooks-Gunn and Furstenberg, 1986; Cooley and linger, 1991; Kinard and Klerman, 
1983). Since poverty is also associated with children's cognitive and behavioral problems, children 
born to young women who are poor, like those in the New Chance research sample, are especially at 
risk of developmental difficulties. 
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The parenting component in New Chance was designed to promote positive parenting practices, 
to foster the development of healthy mother-child relationships, and to reduce the stresses associated 
with parenthood - with the primary ultimate aim of stimulating the early development of the 
participants' children. The program's effects on parenting and the home environment were assessed 
at 18 months after random assignment. 

The measures used in the 18-month interview were based largely on what the mothers 
themselves reported. Although maternal self-reports are not ideally suited to the measurement of 
parenting behaviors, in-depth observation of mother-child interactions by child development experts 
was not a viable alternative for the entire sample.^ 

In the 18-month interview, the quality of the overall home environment was measured with a 
shortened version of the Home Observation tor Measurement of tlie Environment (HOME) Scale 
(Caldwell and Bradley, 1984). The HOME, a widely used measure of home environmental processes 
th^^t have been shown to be related to children's development, relies heavily on the mothers' reports 
but also includes several items that call on the interviewer to record observations of her own. The 
interviewers' observations primarily concerned ratings of the quality of the physical environment (e.g. , 
its cleanliness and safety) and specific aspects of mother-child interactions (e.g., whether the mother 
spanked the focal child during the interview). Three additional self-report parenting scales were 
included in the survey: a Parenting Stress Scale, a Maternal Warmth/Responsiveness Scale, and a 
Maternal Control/Punitiveness Scale. Together with the dimensions tapped by the HOME, these scales 
collectively measure aspects of mother-child relationships that child development expens regard as 
critical. 

The remainder of ^his section examines whether participation in the New Chance program had 
positive effects on these various measures of parenting and the home environment. As in other 
chapters, impacts for the sample as a whole (i.e. , aggregate impacts) are examined first. Then impacts 
for selected subgroups are considered. The relationship between HOME scores and levels of 
participation in New Chance is also scrutinized. 

A. Ag gregate Impacts on Parenting and the Home Environment 

1. Impacts on the Home Environment . The HOME scale used in the 18-month 
interviews was the version of the HOME used in the National Longimdinal Survey of Youth, or NLSY 
(Baker and Mott, 1989), referred to as the HOME-SF (short form). For the purpose of the impact 
analyses, adaptations to tlie HOME-SF were made, but the scale was also scored according to the 
NLSY procedures so that the home environments of the New Chance sample could be compared to 



^However, a supplementary observational study has been conducted witli a subsample of about 300 New 
Chance sample members. This study involved the videotaping of the mother and child during 30 to 40 
minutes of interaction, and subsequent viewing and coding of the videotapes by two teams of child 
development experts. A monograph on this study, which will be available in 1995, will present an analysis 
of the extent to v;hich the measures used in the 18-monih survey are adequate proxies for measures included 
in the observational study. 
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those of a national sample.^ In 1986, the HOME-SF was used in the NLSY for the nearly 5,000 
children of a national sample of women who had been bom between 1958 and 1965. Young mothers 
are disproportionately represented in the 1986 NLSY survey, so that the children are not a sample 
representative of young children; nevertheless they constituted an important comparison group, 
■particularly for children of young mothers. In this regard, it is notable that the home environments 
of the New Chance sample (with experimentals and controls combined) compared favorably with those 
of poorly educated women in the NLSY, and were not appreciably different from those of the 
aggregate NLSY sample.'* 

In the version of the HOME used for the New Chance impact analyses, a total HOME scale and 
four subscales were created: 

• Cognitive Stimulation: whether the home environment included cognitively 
stimulating resources - such as books and toys - and whether adults in the 
home engaged the child in stimulating activities, such as reading to the child. 

• Emotional Support: whether the mother's interactions with the child were 
characterized by warmth and supportiveness. 

• Physical Environment: whether the interior and exterior of the home were 
clean, safe, and pleasant. 

• Harsh Discipline: whether the mother used physical or harsh methods to punish 
the child. 

The HOME has three alternative forms, corresponding to the age of the child. ^ 



^Adaptations to the HOME scale were made after it was determined that the NLSY scoring of the scale 
yielded very low reliability coefficients. Presumably, the much lower reliabilities in New Chance than were 
reported for the NLSY sample reflect the greater homogeneity of the New Chance sample, which makes 
discrimination between individuals more difficult to achieve. The adaptations made for this study involved 
adding several additional items to the HOME and using a trichotomous scoring procedure that made finer 
discriminations than the traditional dichotomous scoring of the HOME. 

Among children under the age of 3, the mean score on the HOME-SF in the 1986 NLSY sample was 
13.4 for the aggregate sample and 12.5 for women with less than 12 years of education; among same-aged 
children in the New Chance sample, the mean was 13.7. Among children between the ages of 3 and 5, the 
mean HOME-SF score was 18.9 for tlie entire NLSY sample (17.6 for women with less than 12 years of 
schooling) and 18.3 for the N w Chance sample, h is somewhat surprising that the New Chance families did 
so well on the HOME, given tneir level of disadvantage. This could possibly reflect the fact tliat many 
teenage mothers today have had some parenting education, while the same was less likely to have been true 
during the early 1980s, h might also mean that NLSY interviewers, who interviewed in botli poor and middle- 
class homes, were more critical in their observations of poor homes than New Chance interviewers because 
they had more affluent homes with which to compare them. 

^To analyze impacts on the HOME scores for the entire New Chance sample (rather than having to 
conduct separate analyses for children of different ages), the raw HOME scores were converted to standard 
scores that have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. Standard scores were age-standardized within 
one-year intervals. 
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Table 7. 1 presents impact information on the subscale and total HOME scores for the full New 
Chance sample. The average total HOME scores were virtually identical (just over 100.0) for the 
experimental and control groups, reflecting similar home environments, overall, for the two groups' 
children. The experimental and control groups also had comparable average scores (all near 100) on 
three of the H0\;H subscales - i.e., the Cognitive Stimulation, Physical Environment, and Harsh 
Discipline subscales. 

However, on the Emotional Support subscale of the HOME, the experimental group had higher 
mean scores (100.6) than the control group (99.3). Although the magnitude of the group difference 
was small, the fact that statistically significant group differences were observed on this subscale is 
noteworthy. The Emotional Support subscale, unlike the other HOME subscales, consisted almost 
exclusively of interviewer obser\^ations rather than maternal reports. For example, interviewers 
indicated v/hether the mother's voice conveyed positive feelings about the focal child; whether she 
caressed, hugged, or kissed the child at least once during the interview; whether the mother responded 
verbally to the child's speech during the interview; and whether she spontaneously praised the child's 
qualities or behavior during the visit. Thus, the experimental and control groups differed with respect 
to a subscale that was less likely than other subscales to be influenced by social desirability and other 
reporting biases.^ It also can be argued that the Emotional Support subscale more directly reflects the 
emotional quality of the parent-child relationship than other HOME subscales. Nevertheless, despite 
the impact on an important subscale of the HOME, it must be acknowledged that the magnimde of the 
group differences on the Emotional Support subscale was quite small. ^ Moreover, the absence of 
group differences on the total HOME scale score is discouraging. 

2. Other Parenting Measures . Table 7. 1 also shows the program's impacts on the other 
parenting measures. The three additional parenting scr^les were developed specifically for this smdy, 
but most items were adapted from several existing scales, such as Abidin's Parenting Stress Index and 
the Block and Block Child-Rearing Practices Report.^ 

The Maternal Warmth/Responsiveness Scale is a three-item self-report scale intended to tap the 
mother's emotional warmth and nurturance toward the focal child, and her readiness to respond to the 



^The risk of interviewer bias seems minimal. Interviewers knew whether respondents were in the 
experimental or control group, but they knew little about the actual intervention or the program goals. 
Interviewers also had no contact with program staff, nor were any interviews conducted at a program site. 
Thus, interviewers had no particular reason to be biased in their observations of the mothers interacting with 
their children. 

^The magnitude of the impact can be quantified through a statistic known as the "effect size," which 
provides a standardized measure (in standard deviation units) of the strengtli of the impact. The effect size on 
the Emotional Support subscale in the New Chance sample was .09. In other words, the experimental group's 
score was higher than the control group's score by about 1/10 of a standard deviation. In contrast, among 
the subgroup of women in the Project Redirection five-year follow-up sample who were on welfare at baseline, 
the effect size on the total HOME scale was .73 (i.e., nearly 3/4 of a standard deviation difference) — an 
effect size about eight times as large as in New Chance. 

^Existing scales were considered inappropriate for this study. They were generally found to be too long 
or unwieldy for administration in a survey, to use language that was considered too sophisticated for an 
educationally disadvantaged sample, or to include items that were oriented to tlie experiences of middle-class 
parents or two-parent families. 
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IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON HOME ENVIRONMENT AND PARENTING SCALES 
AT 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome 



Experimentals 



Controls 



Difference 



P(a) 



Average score on HOME scale 
Cognitive Stimulation subscale 
Emotional Support subscale 
Physical Environment subscale 
Harsh Discipline subscale 
Total HOME scale 

Average score on parenting scales (b) 
Maternal Warmth/Responsiveness 
Parenting Stress 
Maternal Control/Punitiveness 

Mothers' rating of importance of 
spiritual/religious training 
for child (0 to 10 scale) (c, d) 



99.5 
100.6 
100.8 
100.6 
100.5 



23.5 
27.6 
21.3 



7.6 



100.6 
99.3 
100.5 
100.0 
100.3 



23.4 
28.2 
23.7 



7.2 



-1.1 
1.3 * 
0.3 
0.6 
0.2 

0.1 
-0.6 

-2.4 *** 



0.4 



0.118 
0.056 
0.665 
0.387 
0.732 

0.867 
0.357 
0.000 



0.056 



Sample size 



1,245 



597 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: A modified version of the short form of the Home Observation for Measurement of the 
Environment (HOME) Scale (first administered in the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth) 
was administered. Scores here were age— standardized to have a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 15. 

Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members' 
questionnaires. 

The averages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures controlling 
for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding may cause 
slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two— tailed t— test was applied to each regression— adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical significance 
level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the probability that 
average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated 
as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) The three self- report parenting scales were developed for this study. 

(c) Ratings were on an 11-point scale, where 0 meant "not important at all" and 10 meant 
"extremely important." 

(d) This question was asked of half the research sample, selected at random. 
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child's emotional needs. Despite the significant program impact on the Emotional Support subscale 
of the HOME, the e^^perimental and control groups had comparable scores Oust above 23) on the 
Maternal Warmth Scale. The great majority of mothers tended to describe themselves as warm and 
nurmring parents.^ 

The Parenting Stress Scale is an eight-item scale that measures the degree of stress or 
aggravation the mother perceives in relation to her interactions with the focal child. As shown in 
Table 7. 1 , the two groups had comparable scores on this scale: The mean for experimentals (27.6) was 
not significantly lower than the mean for controls (28.2). The mothers in this sample tended to report 
only a modest degree of stress. 

The Maternal Control/Punitiveness Scale is a six-item scale that is designed to tap the mother's 
authoritarian control over the child, versus a more democratic or permissive style of raising and 
disciplining the child. Table 7.1 shows that women in the experimental group had significantly lower 
average scores (21.3) than those in the control group (23.7), indicating a lower degree of self-reported 
authoritarian control. Women in the experimental group were significantly less likely than controls 
to agree with an item that endorsed spanking as an effective way to gain the child's respect. Inasmuch 
as spanking and other forms of physical discipline were discouraged at most New Chance sites, the 
group difference on this scale may primarily reflect changes in stated views on spanking. However, 
it is noteworthy that the two groups did not differ significantly on the Harsh Discipline subscale of the 
HOME, a subscale that includes a question on actual self-reported spanking in the previous week, or 
with regard to interv'iewer observations of spanking during the interview session. Thus, the women 
in .e experimental group may have learned some childrearing lessons that they had not yet fully 



^An example of an item on this scale is: "Even when Tm in a bad mood, I show my child a lot of love." 
Scores on this scale could theoretically range from a low of 0 (maternal detachment or rejection) to a high of 
30 (extreme maternal warmth). While actual scores did cover the full 0 to 30 range, only 9 percent of the 
sample received a score below the theoretical midpoint of 15, and the overall mean of 23.5 was well above 
that midpoint. The scale's internal consistency reliability was fairly low (.55). 

^^Examples of items on the Parenting Stress scale are: "I often feel angry with my child" and "My child 
seems to be much harder to care for than most." The internal consistency reliability of this scale for the New 
Chance sample was adequate (.70). The scores theoretically could range from a low of 0 (a total absence of 
stress, enjoyment of the parenting role) to a high of 80 (an extreme degree of parental stress and aggravation). 
Actual scores ranged from 0 to 71 , and 80 percent of the mothers scored below the theoretical midpoint of 
40, suggesting relatively low perceived parenting stress among these young mothers. 

^^Examples of items on this scale include the following: "When a parent asks a child to do something, the 
child should just do it without having to be told why" and "1 think children must learn early not to cry." Tlie 
internal consistency coefficient for this scale was fairly low (.60). Scores on tlae Maternal Control/Punitiveness 
Scale ran the full theoretical rai from 0 (extremely low control and punitiveness) to 60 (extremely high 
control and punitiveness). 

^^The majority of women in both groups disagreed with tv.o statements relating to spanking on the 
Maternal Control/Punitiveness Scale ("If a mother never spanks her child, the child won't learn respect" and 
"It is sometimes necessary to discipline a child with a good, hard spanking"). Nevertheless » most women 
(66.9 percent of those with a child under age 3, and 60.7 percent of those with a child aged 3 to 5) reported 
that they had spanked the focal child at least once - but on average three or four times - in the previous 
week. Interviewers observed the focal child being spanked during the course of the 90-minute interv'iew 
session m 6.2 percent of the homes where the child was under age 6. 
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incorporated into their parenting practices — or their lower scores could simply indicate that they were 
more likely than controls to know the "right" answer to the questions. However, it is worth noting 
that in a recent analysis of observational data from a special study within the Teenage Parent 
Demonstration, mothers in the treatment (i.e., experimental) group were observed to be less 
authoritarian in ttieir behavior toward their children than mothers in the control group (Brooks-Gunn 
and Berlin, 1993). 

The final entry in Table 7,1 concerns the following question: "Aside from attending religious 
services, how important is it to you to provide spiritual or religious training for your child, using a 
0 to 10 scale where zero means 'not important at air and 10 means 'extremely important'?" Both 
groups rated spiritual instruction as moderately important, but the mean was significantly higher for 
the experimental group (7.6) than for the control group (7.2).^^ Program staff were not explicitly 
expected to address religious or spirimal issues, but it is possible that these issues emerged in the 
course of parenting classes or individual counseling Su^.' nis. 

The New Chance program did not specifically try to influence any aspect of parenting in relation 
to the fathers (or father figures) of the children. However, in light of the finding that experimental 
group women were more likely to be living with a male parmer at follow-up than were control group 
women (see Chapter 6), differences in paternal relations between the two groups were examined. The 
analyses revealed no significant group differences with regard to any of the paternal variables. The two 
groups were virtually identical with respect to the focal child's frequency of seeing his or her 
biological father (about 41 percent saw him at least once a week); receipt of monetary child support 
(about 40 percent received some in th'^ previous year, and about 57 percent had ever received some); 
or receipt of in-kind assistance such as diapers, groceries, toys, etc. (about 56 percent in the previous 
year). The majority of children in both groups (about 86 percent) reportedly had either a father or 
father figure with whom they were in contact several times a week or more often (results not shown 
in tables). 

In summary, the program's effects on parenting and the home environment, as measured in the 
18-month survey, were very modest - although differences that were observed were all in a favorable 
direction. The most noteworthy finding was that participation in New Chance was associated with 
significantly better scores on the Emotional Support subscale of the HOME, but the magnimde of the 
effect was small. 

B. Subgroup Impacts on HOME Scores 

This section examines the impact of New Chance on the HOME scores for various subgroups 
of sample members. Because the aggregate group differences were significant only for the Emotional 
Support subscale, subgroup results are presented only for this subscale. 



^^The two groups did not, however, differ with regard to the mothers' attendance at religious services. 
Nearly 40 percent of the sample said that they never attended religious services, and under 20 percent said 
that they attended at least once a week. 

^'*Experimentals and controls had mean scores on the total HOME scale that were close to the overall 
mean of 100 for almost all subgroups. There was only one significant program effect: Total HOME scores 

(continued...) 
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Table 7.2 indicates that the Emotional Support subscale scores were higher for the experimentals 
than for the controls for most of the subgroups examined, with differences reaching levels of statistical 
significance for 10 subgroups. Although the pattern of results is not totally consistent, it appears that 
the subgroups for which significant impacts were most likely to occur were ones with greater levels 
of disadvantage at baseline. For example, experimentals had significantly higher scores than controls 
among women who had more than one child at baseline, who were younger than 17 when they had 
their first child, who had been out of school for more than two years, or who were on welfare at 
baseline. In the five-year follow-up of Project Redirection, experimemal-control group differences on 
HOME scores were similarly most pronounced among the subgroups of women who had originally 
been most disadvantaged (Polit, Quint, and Riccio, 1988). 

The results for the subgroups defined on the basis of the focal child's gender were unanticipated. 
Table 7.2 indicates that the program impact was significant only when the focal child was a girl. The 
mean Emotional Support subscale score was 101.6 for experimentals whose focal child was a girl, 
compared to 98.2 for controls whose focal child was a girl. This impact of 3.4 points - which 
repre tnxs an effect size of .23 - constitutes the most sizeable subgroup impact on Emotional Support 
subscale scores. Moreover, these gender subgroups were the only ones where the between-subgroups 
impact difference was significant: The impact for boys was small and negative. The gender results 
are difficult to explain. They might mean that it is easier for programs to influence maternal behavior 
with girls, either because of differences in the behavior of young girls and boys or because of different 
cultural expectations about the ways boys and girls should be treated. 

C. Site Effects on HOME Scores 

The program's effects on the HOME Emotional Support subscale scores for individual sites are 
presented in Table 7.3, which shows that there was considerable inter-site variation. Scores for 
both experimentals and controls were especially high in Chula Vista, Salem, and San Jose, and were 
especially low in Minneapolis and Portland. The table also shows that experimentals received 
higher average scores than controls on the HOME Emotional Support subscale at most sites, and at 
several the difference was sizeable - tliough only at one site (Harlem) was the difference statistically 
significant. The between-sites impact difference was nonsignificant. 

An effort was made to understand the factors that might have influenced site differences on the 
HOME Emotional Support subscale scores. In particular, information was examined to determine 
whether there might be any evidence of a relationship between a site's average performance on the 



^"^C... continued) 

were higher in the experimental group (mean = 101.4) than in the control group (mean = 99.3) when the 
focal child was female (p < .05; not shown in tables). 

^^Site means for the total HOME score are not shown in the tables. The between-sites impact difference 
for total HOME scores was nonsignificant. However, in Jacksonville, the experimentals had significantly 
higher total HOME scores than controls (99.9 and 95.3, respectively). 

^^Since the Emotional Support subscale scores were based mainly on interviewer observation, one 
possibility for site differences on this subscale was differences in the harshness or leniency of interviewer 
ratings. However, similar site differences were also observed on other scales that were based on maternal self- 
report. 
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TABLE 7.3 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON EMOTIONAL SUPPORT SUBSCALE SCORES OF THE 
HOME SCALE AT 18 MONTHS AFT1ER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE 



Site 



Average Emotional Support 

Sample Subscale Score 

Size Experimental 



Within - 
Site 

Controls Impa :t 



Between-Sites 
Impact Difference 
p(a) P(a) 



0.843 



Allentown 


97 


Bronx 


11/1 


Chicago Heights 


62 


Chula Vista 


113 


Denver 


98 


Detroit 


147 


Harlem 


111 


Inglewood 


121 


Jacksonville 


125 


Lexington 


118 


Minneapolis 


115 


Philadelphia 


119 


Pittsburgh 


150 


Portland 


127 


Salem 


119 


San Jose 


106 


Sample size 


1,842 





95.2 
100.0 
98.3 
107.6 
99.4 
102.5 
101.5 
105.6 
100.8 
98.7 
91.9 
97.6 
99.5 
93.7 
107.4 
109.0 



94.8 
99.1 
95.5 
106.5 
100.0 
104.4 
94.8 
103.8 
98.4 
97.6 
91.8 
93.1 
101.0 
92.6 
103.7 
108.0 



0.4 
0.8 
2.8 
1.1 
-0.6 
-1.9 
6.7 ' 
1.8 
2.4 
1.1 
0.1 
4.5 
-1.5 
1.1 
3.7 
1.0 



0.890 

0.770 

0.486 

0.710 

0.855 

0.433 

0.023 

0.495 

0.366 

0.694 

0.963 

0.101 

0.537 

0.682 

0.179 

0.725 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for aU 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimental) who did not participate in the program. ITie reported sample ^ 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members 
questionnaires. 

The averages are adjusted using a two - way analysis of covariance procedure controlling 
for up to 36 kinds of difference in characteristics, other than site, before random assignment. 
The two categories used as factors were research status (i.e., membership in the experimental 
or control group) and site. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

A modified version of the short form of the Home Observation for Measurement of the 
Environment (HOME) Scale (first administered in the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth) 
was administered. Scores here were age -standardized to have a mean of 100 and a standard 

deviation of 15. , . , • • ♦ a 

(a) A two-taUed t-test was applied to each regression- adjusted withm-site unpact. An 
F-tcst was applied to the interaction between sites and experimental or control status. The columns 
showing p-values are the statistical significance levels of each within-site impact or between-sites impact 
difference: That is, p is the probabiUty that sample estimates are different from zero or from each other only 
because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** - 5 percent; 
* = 10 percent. 
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subscale and site differences in the amount and quality of parenting education or child care services 
at the site level. These efforts (not shown in tables) proved not to be fruitful. Sizeable positive 
program impacts on the receipt of parenting education were observed across sites, but these effects did 
not uniformly translate into higher scores on the subscale. Moreover, site impacts on the subscale 
scores were not related to MDRC's field staff ratings of the program's conformity to parenting 
guidelines, nor to participants' ratings of how helpful the parenting classes were, nor to the presence 
of on-site child care. 



D. HOME Scores and Program Participation 



This section presents descriptive information regarding variations in scores on the HOME 
Emotional Support subscale in relation to levels of participation in New Chance. In these analyses, 
control group women were not included. 

Scores were found to be positively correlated with the total amount of time spent in New Chance 
activities. The mean Emotional Support score for those with various levels of overall participation was 
as follows: 



Average Emotional Suppon 
Subscale Score 



Zero hours in New Chance 98.7 

Bottom third (1 to 127 hours) 99.1 

Middle third (128 to 378 hours) 100.5 

Top third (more than 378 hours) 102.9 



Thus, the greater the level of involvement with New Chance, the better the scores. It is 
important to emphasize, as in previous chapters, that these descriptive findings cannot be interpreted 
as impacts (i.e., as resulting from the program). It is possible that greater exposure to New Chance 
helped participants foster a better home environment for their children. But it is equally plausible that 
young mothers who were already more attentive to their children's home environment were especially 
motivated to spend more time in New Chance. 

The pattern of scores in relation to hours spent in parenting education classes was somewhat 
different, indicating a major distinction between having zero hours versus some hours of parenting: 



Average Emotional Support 
Subscale Sco re 



Zero hours of parenting 98.4 

Bottom third (1 to 9 hours) 101.3 

Middle third (10 to 24 hours) 100.7 

Top third (more than 24 hours) jl .7 



Again, these findings are open to interpretation. However, since those who received 10 to 24 
hours of parenting had lower scores than those who received 1 to 9 hours, the findings do not suggest 
thai increasing ttie "dosage" of parenting classes in itself leads to improvements in mother-child 
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interactions — unless a substantially higher dosage than was delivered is needed for a higher threshold 
of impacts. 



III. Impacts on Child Care 

Child care was an integral component of the New Chance model and was viewed as fulfilling 
two roles. First, it was considered essential to offer young mothers free, reUable, and convenient child 
care so that they would be able to participate regularly in the full schedule of New Chance activities. 
Second, in keeping with the two-generational focus of New Chance, child care was regarded as an 
important mechanism through which the child development needs of the participants' children could 
be addressed, given the evidence, cited at the beginning of this chapter, that high-quality child care 
programs can have positive and enduring effects on the development of disadvantaged children. Thus, 
programs were encouraged to offer on-site child care that was sensitive to the developmental 
milestones and emotional and cognitive needs of the children. At sites that were unable to offer on-site 
care, or in cases where the mothers themselves did not want to use on-site care, program staff were 
expected actively to assist the mothers in finding a no-cost child care arrangement that was compatible 
with full-time program participation. 

On-site child care was available to New Chance panicipants in 12 of the 16 sites - although 
at two of these 12 sites, the child care facility provided only temporary or drop-in services, for 
emergency use only, and at a third the on-site care was used by only a very small number of New 
Chance participants because slots were not reserved for them. Sites v/ithout full-time on-site centers 
relied on linkages with a few child care centers that typically were located within a fairly short distance 
of the program. 

As noted in Chapter 3, a special study of New Chance's child care facilities was undertaken. 
In this study, child care quality was assessed using both information provided in interviews with site 
staff (e.g., data on group size and child-to-staff ratios) and ratings of the quality of child care by 
specially trained observers. The findings indicate that the child care provided in most of the New 
Chance child care facilities was congruent with experts' guidelines for high-quality care, and that the 
facilities were generally of higher quality than the typical child care center that serves primarily low- 
income families. 

This section examines patterns of post-baseline child care use for the focal child. Given the 
hypotheses that experimentals would be more heavily involved in education and training programs ttian 
controls, and given the program staff's mandate to assist participants with child care arrangements, 
it was anticipated that the two groups would differ with respect to both type of arrangements and the 
total amount of child care used in the follow-up period. 

A. A ggregate Impacts on Child Care Use 

Table 7.4 presents information on the sample members' use of regular child care arrangements 
for the focal child during the follow-up period. This table indicates that, even in the absence of New 
Chance, most of the mothers used some type of regular child care: 85.3 percent of controls' children 
were in a child care arrangement at some point during the follow-up period. This high use of child 
care is consistent with the fact that a high percentage of controls had participated in employment and 
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TABLE 7.4 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON CHILD CARE USE AT OR Wl I HIN 18 MONTHS 
'AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, FOR THE FOCAL CHILD 



Outcome 


Experiment als 


Controls 


Lhfference 


P w 


JCrVCI JLU ally ICgUXal vXAiiU C<tIC 












95.3 


85.3 


10.1 *** 


0.000 


Ever in a child care arrangement 










before age 1 (%) 


48.4 


41.0 


7.4 *** 


0.001 












attendance in (%) 










School 


7.3 


7.5 


-0.2 


0.853 


Head Start program 


10.4 


10.0 


0.4 


0.759 


Day care center/preschool 


63.4 


33.4 


30.0 *** 


0.000 


Family day care/unrelated babysitter 


27.6 


23.9 


3.7 * 


0.077 


Care by a grandparent 


43.0 


43.4 


-0.4 


u.o3u 


Care by another relative 


77 7 


7'\ 4 


—3.2 


0.122 


Care by husband/partner 


19.0 


19.8 


-0.8 


0.677 


Average number of months since random 










aSSIgniXieill 1X13. 1 CIIIILI Wd.b 1JU/UI>^'U yyj 








0.000 


Day care center/preschool 


4.8 


2.4 


2.4 *** 


Family day care/unrelated babysitter 


1.5 


1.2 


0.3 * 


0.055 


Care by a grandparent 


2.7 


3.1 


-0.5 


U.U33 


Focal child in school/child care 










arrangement at follow-up (%) 


50.7 


53.7 


-3.0 


0.203 


At follow-up, focal child in (%) 










Day care center/preschool 


17.6 


14.9 


2.7 


0.129 


Care by a grandparent 


16.3 


18.8 


-2.5 


0.165 


Sample size 


1,298 


634 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: For the 65 percent of sample members who had one child at random assignment, that child was 
the focus of all child-related questions on the 18-month survey, and is thus referred to in this report as the 
"focal child." The focal child for each sample :nember who had two or more children at random assignment 
was chosen at random from among those children. 

Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 18 
months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New Chance 
enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did aot participate in the program. The reported sample sizes may 
fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members' questionnaires. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t-test was applied to each regression -adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column lal^led "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the 
probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance 
hvcls are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Regular child care was defined as an ongoing arrangement used while the mother was in 
school, in training, or working. 

(c) The number of months is the average number of months between random assignment and 
follow-up during which the child was in the specified arrangement. The average includes mothers who 
never used the specified arrangement and for whom the number of months would therefore have been zero. 
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training activities (or had held a job) during the follow-up period. However, even more of the mothers 
in the experimental group (95.3 percent) had made a child care arrangement for the focal child, and 
this group difference was statistically significant. Notably, the rate of non-maternal child care was 
extremely high in both groups in comparison to rates reported in other studies of disadvantaged young 
mothers. Experimental group members' children were also significantly more likely than their 
control group counterparts to have entered a regular child care arrangement prior to their first birthday 
(48.4 percent versus 41.0 percent, respectively). 

Among the control group members, the most frequently used type of non-maternal child care 
was care by a grandparent, reported by 43.4 percent of the controls. Essentially the same percentage 
of mothers in the experimental group (43.0 percent) had used a grandparent for child care. However, 
experimentals were nearly twice as likely as controls (63.4 percent versus 33.4 percent) to report 
having used a day care center or preschool program during the follow-up period. This finding is 
consistent with expectations, and undoubtedly reflects the use of on-site or program-referred child care 
centers by many mothers in the experimental group. Mothers in the experimental group were also 
significantly more likely than mothers in the control group to have used a family day care or paid 
babysitting arrangement. The two groups did not differ significantly in terms of use of any of the 
other categories of care.^^ In sum, participation in the program had a substantial impact on the use 
of non-relative care for the focal child. 

Table 7.4 also shows the total length of time (in terms of actual duration of care) that the focal 
child was cared for in the three most commonly used arrangements. It should be noted that these 
numbers are the averages for all mothers, including those who did not use the specified arrangement 
and for whom the number of months would therefore have been zero; among those who actually used 



For example, in the Teenage Parent Demonstration, which involved mandatory participation in various 
activities for those in the experimental group, the percentage of controls using child care during a 28-month 
fol >w-up period ranged from 55 percent in one site to 70 percent in another, and the percentage of 
experimentals using child care ranged from 67 to 80 percent (Maynard, Nicholson, and Rangarajan, 1993). 
Note that these figures are for the entire Teenage Parent Demonstration sample, not just for the subgroup that 
most resembled New Chance eligibles (i.e., school dropouts). However, the Teenage Parent Demonstration 
subgroup of dropouts had rates of participation in major activities about the same as those for the aggregate 
sample, so that child care use among this subgroup was likely to have been similar to that for the entire 
sample. 

^^Over half (52.9 percent) of the experimental group mothers said that they had used child care that was 
provided directly by the New Chance program. At several sites (Allentown, Detroit, I^xington, and Salem), 
80 percent or more of the mothers had used on-site care (these findings are not shown in tables). 

^^Once again, these findings are in contrast to child care patterns for the Teenage Parent Demonstration 
sample. In that study, care by a relative was by far the most frequently used arrangement for both 
experimentals and controls. Center-based care was used by under 20 percent of the experimentals in all three 
sites - and by about 10 percent of the controls (Maynard, Nicholson, and Rangarajan, 1993). Thus, controls 
in the New Chance sample were more likely than even the experimentals in the Teenage Parent Demonstration 
sample to have used center-based care. 

^"Despite differences in types of care, mothers in both groups had mostly used arrangements that did not 
cost them any out-of-pocket money: Only 27.4 percent of the contro*" (26.2 percent of the experimentals) had 
ever paid directly for tlie child care they used. 
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an arrangement, the averages were higher. ^ With respect to care by a grandparent, control group 
members' children spent significantly longer (about an extra two weeks, on average) than experimental 
group members' children. In contrast, children of controls spent only 2.4 months in a day care center, 
compared to 4.8 months by children of experimentals - a difference that was highly significant. 
Participation in the program was also associated with a significant increase in the amount of time 
children were cared for in a family day care home. 

The differences in child care had disappeared by the time the follow-up interviews were 
conducted. About half the children (53.7 percent of controls' children and 50.7 percent of 
experimentals' children) were in some type of school or child care arrangement at the time of the 18- 
month interview, a difference that was nonsignificant. Only about 6 percent of the women in the New 
Chance sample, with a comparable percentage in the two groups, reported that they had missed a day 
of work, school, or training in the previous month as a result of a problem with child care 
arrangements; among those who reported such a problem, however, the average number of days 
missed in the previous month was 4.2 (not shown in tables). 

As indicated in Table 7.4, the two most prevalent types of arrangement at the time of the 18- 
month interview were care by a grandparent (18.8 percent of the controls and 16.3 percent of the 
experimentals) and care in a day care center or preschool (14.9 percent of the controls and 17.6 
percent of the experimentals); the group differences for these two arrangements were not 
significant.^^ The rates of child care use at the time of the 18-month interview were similar to rates 
reported in the 1990 National Day Care Survey: About 54 percent of all children under age 5 had 
some type of regular non-maternal care (Hofferth et al., 1991). Nationally, however, more children 
(27 percent) were cared for in center-based care than was true for tlie New Chance sample. 

Patterns of child care arrangements in the New Chance sample varied considerably over time, 
as shown in Figures 7.1 and 7.2. Figure 7.1 shows that the use of "market" child care (i.e., a day 



^^Among the focal children ever in a day care center, the mean number of months in such care during the 
follow-up period was 7.6 months for experimentals' children and 7.2 months for controls' children. Among 
those who had ever used family day care, the experimentals had their children in such care an average of 5.4 
months, compared to 5.0 months for controls' children. Finally, among those cared for by grandparents, the 
average number of months in such an arrangement was 6.3 for the children of experimentals and 7. 1 for the 
children of controls. 

^^At follow-up, just over 25 percent of the children in both groups were in an arrangement for at least 30 
hours each week (not shown in tables). Other data (also not shown in tables) amplify the child care analysis. 
For example, when asked to rate on a 0 to 10 scale how satisfied they were with various aspects of their 
current child care arrangements - convenience, cost, reliability, and how much the child was learning - 
mothers generally expressed fairly high levels of ^^sfaction. Of the four dimensions, the mothers were most 
satisfied with the reliability of the arrangement (m^^.. = 9.4) and least satisfied with how much their children 
were learning (mean = 8.4). Fourteen percent of the children in child care had a primary caretaker who did 
not have a high school diploma oi GED; an additional 17 percent of the mothers did not know whether or not 
the provider had completed basic schooling. A minority of mothers in the sample (12.6 percent of the women 
in both groups) were paying out of their own pockets for a child care arrangement - for any child - at the 
time of the 18-month interview. Among tlie mothers with a child in child care, 73 percent had a cost-free 
arrangement. Among only those with any child care expenditure, the average was about $43 per week, 
ranging from $5 to $200. 
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FIGURE 7.1 



USE OF "MARKET" CHILD CARE (A DAY C.4RE CENTER, PRESCHOOL, OR 
PAH) BABYSITTER/FAMELY DAY CARE HOME), 
BY MONTH AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 
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HGURE 7.2 

USE OF CHILD CARE PROVTOED BY A GRANDPARENT, ANOTHER 
RELATIVE, OR THE MOTHER'S HUSBAND OR PARTNER, 
BY MONTH AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 
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SOURCE: MDRC calculations from survey data. 
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care center, preschool, or paid babysitter/family day care home) was consistently higher in the 
experimental than in the control group. The experimental-control differences peaked by the second 
month after random assignment and then diminished over time. The experimentals* use of market care 
declined fairly steadily after the third month, while the controls' use of such care rose slightly but 
steadily. Nevertheless, the group difference was statistically significant in each month except month 
18. 

Figure 7.2 presents similar information with regaiu to the use of "relative" child care (i.e. , care 
by a grandparent, other relative, or the mother's husband or parmer) in the 18-month post-baseline 
period. Initially, experimentals were more likely than controls to use such care, with the difference 
attaining levels of significance in the first two months. By the sixth month, however, controls were 
significantly more likely to be using "relative" child care than were experimentals, and a significant 
difference persisted to month 18. These trends may reflect the fact that many controls, having been 
denied access to the New Chance program, waited several months before initiating an activity that 
required child care, while most experimentals needed child care soon after random assignment. 

In conclusion, the child care experiences of the focal children of women in the two groups were 
quite different, panicularly in the months immediately after random assignment. Focal children of 
experimentals spent more time in non-maternal child care arrangements than those of controls during 
the follow-up period, and were especially likely to spend time in "market" child care. Moreover, the 
children of experimentals were more likely to enter a regular child care arrangement as an infant. 
These different child care experiences might translate into different developmental patterns in the long 
run. However, the differences in child care use were of relatively short duration, and by the time of 
the 18-month interview, the differences had disappeared altogether - perhaps reflecting the 
experimental' termination from New Chance. It remains to be seen whether spending several 
additional months, on average, in a child care center (and in child care centers of higier-than- average 
quaUty) could lead to different developmental outcomes. Given the controversy over the possibly 
negative effects of non-maternal child care for children under age 1 (Belsky and Eggebeen, 1991; 
Belsky, 1990; Fox and Fein, 1990), it will be especially interesting to examine program impacts on 
the developmental outcomes of the very young children of sample members when the 42-month follow- 
up data are available. 

B. Subgroup Impacts on Child Care Use 

For the sample as a whole, participation in New Chance was associated with higher levels of 
child care during the follow-up period, and especially with greater use of non-family arrangements. 
This section examines whether the aggregate effects on the use of a child care center or preschool were 
consistent across subgroups of the sample. 

Program impacts on post-baseline (i.e., post-random assignment) use of a day care center or 
preschool were universally significant across subgroups, as shown in Table 7.5. The size of the 
experimental-control group difference was substantial in all cases, ranging from 22.3 percentage points 
(for women who were 16 or 17 at random assignment) to 41 .5 percentage points (for women who were 
not receiving AFDC at baseline). Among the experimentals, differences from one subgroup to another 
were generally small: 59 percent or more of the experimentals in every subgroup had placed the focal 
child in a day care center or preschool during the follow-up period. Among the controls, in contrast, 
there was considerably more. variability: Use of center care ranged from a low of 26.2 percent for 
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women v/ho were reading below the 6th grade level at baseline to 42.2 percent for those who were 
16 or 17 at basehne. 

Generally, impacts tended to be somewhat larger among the more disadvantaged subgroups 
(e.g., those with low reading scores or high depression scores at baseline), but the between-subgroups 
impact difference was significant for only one set of subgroups: those defined by the gender of the 
focal child. In this sample, control group women were somewhat more likely to use a child care 
center or preschool for boys (38.0 percent) than for girls (28.6 percent), whereas the gender of the 
child had little effect among the experimentals. 

C, Site Impacts on Child Care Use 

Table 7.6 shows that a higher percentage of experimentals than controls had used a day care 
center or preschool after random assignment at every site, and significantly so at most of them (13 of 
the 16 sites). Differences in the magnimde of site impacts were substantial, and the between-sites 
impact difference was highly significant. This reflects the fact that the experimental-control group 
difference was very small at a few sites (e.g., a 1.6 percentage point difference in San Jose) and quite 
large at others (e.g., a 63.5 percentage point difference in Salem). 

There does not appear to be a consistent relationship between the magnimde of the impact and 
tlie presence of an on-site day care center. For example, the lowest impact was in San Jose, which 
has an on-site day care center - although one rarely used by New Chance participants beca^ise slots 
were not reserved for them. In contrast, at four of the six sites without an on-site facility (Inglewood, 
Jacksonville, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia), the experimental-control group difference approached 
or exceeded 25 percentage points. However, the most sizeable impacts were observed at two sites with 
on-site child care: Detroit (51.1 percentage points) and Salem (63.5 percentage points). Thus, on-site 
child care appears to have contributed to the observed impacts, but having on-site care does not 
completely account for the higher use of center care among the experimental group. 



IV. Impacts on Child Health 

The children in this cample, all of whom came from disadvantaged families, were expected to 
be at higher-than-average risk of health probl'^ms, given the evidence Hnking poverty to a broad range 
of poor health outcomes in children (Dawson, 1991; Hughes et al., 1989; Mott and Quialan, 1991). 
According to program guidelines. New Chance programs were required to provide free, on-site health 
care to participants and their children or to create linkages with specific hospitals and clinics to which 
they could be referred. On-site healdi care was available at three sites, and others forged linkages with 
health care providers. In addition, child healdi issues were covered in both die health education and 
parenting components of the program. For example, classes sometimes covered such topics as infant 
nutrition, hygiene, and childhood immunizations. 

This section examines whether diere were any program impacts on indicators of child health or 
health care for the focal child at 18 months after random assignment. As was true for maternal health 
measures (Chapter 6), the child healdi measures were limited and were based entirely on the motliers' 
reports rather than on objective physiological information or data from medical records. 
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TABLE 7.6 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON USE OF A DAY CARE CENTER OR PRESCHOOL 
WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE 







Ever Used a Day Care 




Within - 




Between- Sites 




Sample 


Center or Preschool 




Site 




Impact Difference 


Site 


Size 


Eroerimentals (%) Controls (%) 


Impact 


P(a) 


r V / 














*** 0.000 


AllentcwD 


102 


96.7 


55.4 


41.3 *** 


0.000 




Bronx 


118 


38.1 


33.6 


4.6 


0.619 




Chicago Heights 


59 


OC 1 

25.1 


1 O O 

19.8 


5.3 


0.688 




Chula Vista 


118 


64.5 


34.9 


29.5 *** 


0.001 




Denver 


100 


81.6 


42.7 


38.9 *** 


0.000 




Detroit 


155 


69.7 


18.6 


51.1 *** 


0.000 




Harlem 


115 


50.6 


24.3 


26.3 *** 


0.005 




Inglewood 


124 


57.7 


33.1 


24.6 *** 


0.005 




Jacksonville 


133 


77.3 


38.4 


38.9 *** 


0.000 




Lexington 


121 


80.0 


51.9 


28.1 *** 


0.002 




Minneapolis 


117 


69.9 


41.5 


28.5 *** 


0.002 




Philadelphia 


130 


58.4 


32.8 


25.6 *** 


0.003 




Pittsburgh 


157 


59.0 


27.9 




0.000 




Portland 


131 


51.9 


27.4 


24.5 *** 


0.004 




Salem 


126 


80.3 


16.8 


63.5 *** 


0.000 




San Jose 


126 


41.1 


39.5 


1.6 


0.855 




Sample size 


1,932 













SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentals) who dici not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable itemis from some sample members' 
questionnaires. 

The percentages are adjusted using a two— way analysis of covariance procedure controlling 
for up to 36 kinds of difference in characteristics, other than site, before random assignment. 
The two categories used as factors were research status (i.e., membership in the experimental 
or control group) and site. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t-test was applied to each regression— adjusted within-site impact. An 
F— test was applied to the interaction between sites and experimental or control status. The columns 
showing p-values are the statistical significance levels of each within-site impact or between-sites impact 
difference: That is, p is the probability that sample estimates are different from zero or from each other only 
because of random error. Statistical sigtiificance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 
* = 10 percent. 
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Mothers were asked to characterize the focal child's health as "excellent, " "very good, " "good, " 
"fair," or "poor." As shown in Table 7.7, nearly 80 percent of the mothers in both groups described 
the child's health as either "excellent" or "very good." About 50 percent of the women said that their 
child's health was "excellent," and under 1 percent of the sample said that the child's health was 
"poor" (not shown in the table). '^'^ 

The mothers reported that, over the 18-month follow-up period, there were just under three 
days, on average, during which the child had spent more than half the day in bed because of illness 
or injury. The average number of illness days for the two groups was nearly identical. The number 
of such days ranged from 0 to 150 and was severely skewed, with about 50 percent of the mothers 
reporting none and about 6 percent reporting more than 10 (not shown in tables). 

Despite the fairly positive picture of health suggested by the health ratings and despite the young 
age of the focal child, about one out of every eight children of both experimentals and controls had 
been hospitalized (i.e., had been a patient in a hospital overnight or longer) at least once during the 
year and a half since baseline. Among the children who had ever been hospitalized, more than one 
out of four (27.9 percent) had been hospitalized on two or more different occasions during the follow- 
up period (not shown in tables). 

Nearly one-fourth of the children (22.4 percent of experimentals' children and 23.5 percent of 
controls' children) had had an injury, poisoning, or accident since random assignment that was severe 
enough to require medical attention. The group difference was not statistically significant. It should 
be noted, however, that the rate for both groups appears to have been high relative to children 
nationally. In the 1988 NLSY survey, for example, 11.1 percent of the poor children under age 5 were 
reported to have had an accident or injury that required medical attention in the previous 12 months 
(Mott and Quinlan, 1991). The NLSY rate of under 1 percent per child-month (11.1 percent divided 
by 12 months equals .93 percent) having such an injury is 28.5 percent lower than the New Chance 
rate of 1.3 percent per child-month (22.8 percent for the New Chance sample divided by 18 months 
equals 1.3 percent). This is consistent with several studies that have found that the children of young 
mothers are at greater risk of injuries and fatalities than those with older mothers (Emerick, Foster, 
and Campbell, 1986; Strobino, Alexander, and Kim, 1988; Winpisinger et al., 1991). 

Mothers were also asked several questions about the health care of the focal child. First, they 
were asked whether there is "a particular clinic, health center, doctor's office, or other place" that they 
usually went to when the child was sick or if they needed advice about the child's health. As shown 
in Table 7.7, 95.6 percent of the controls, but 97.2 percent of the experimentals, said that they had 
such a health care provider, a difference that was statistically significant. This suggests that the 
program was helpful in linking participants and their children to a health care provider, but the 
magnitude of the increment was small because of high rates in the control group. 



-^To put this in context, infonnation from the National Health Interview Survey indicates that, in 1986, 
41 percent of poor children in the United States under the age of 5 (i.e., children in families with incomes 
under $10,000) were described as being in excellent health; 64 percent of same-aged children in the most 
affluent category (with family incomes over $35^000) were in excellent health (Hughes et al., 1989). 
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TABLE 7.7 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON CHILDREN'S HEALTH AND HEALTH CARE 
AT OR WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome for Focal Child (a) Experimentak Controk Difference p (b) 

Mother rated focal child's health as 
"exceUent"or'Veiygood"(%) 78.5 79.1 -0.6 0.767 

Average number of days child stayed in bed 
more than half a day due to illness or injury 

since random assignment 2.8 2.7 0.1 0.757 

Child hospitalized at least once 
since random assignment (%) 13.6 13.6 0.0 0.998 

Child had an injury, poisoning, or 
accident that required medical 

attention since random assignment (%) 22.4 23.5 -1.1 0.594 

Mother had a particular doctor or 
clinic to go to when child was sick (%) 97.2 95.6 1.6 * 0.059 

Mother had a health care provider who 
knew child and could give medical advice 

over the phone (%) 80.0 79.1 0.9 0.630 

Child had either Medicaid/Medi-Cal or 
private health insurance plan (%) 91.9 90.5 1.4 0.282 

Sample size 1,298 634 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow— up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentak) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) For the 65 percent of sample members who had one child at random assignment, that child 
was the focus of all child- related questions on the 18 -month survey, and is thus referred to in this report 
as the "focal child." The focal child for each sample member who had two or more children at random 
assignment was chosen at random from among those children. 

(b) A two-tailed t— test was applied to each regression -adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the 
probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
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Although mothers in the experimental group were more likely to have had a particular provider 
for their child, they were as likely as controls to say that they knew the provider sufficiently well that 
they could get medical advice for the child over the telephone. About 80 percent of the mothers in both 
groups said that they had such a relationship with a provider. 

Finally, the survey asked mothers about health insurance (both Medicaid and private) that 
covered the child's medical expenses. The overwhehning majority of children in both groups (91.9 
percent of experimentals' children and 90.5 percent of controls' children) had health care insurance 
at the time of the 18-month interview. The group difference was not significant.^"^ 

Thus, on the indicators included in the 18-'month survey, the health and health care of the 
children in the two groups were largely similar. An exception is that experimental group mothers were 
significantly more likely to have had a regular health care provider than mothers in the control group, 
but the absolute difference was small. Overall, it appears that the children in the sample may have had 
more health problems than the average child - a fact that is not surprising given the level of 
disadvantage of these families. 



About 88 percent of the sample w covered by Medicaid, and 10.6 percent had private insurance, with 
5.7 percent having had both types of coverage (not shown in tables). In contrast, among poor children under 
age 5 in the 1988 NLSY survey, 51 percent were covered by Medicaid and 29 percent had private health care 
insurance (Mott and Quinlan, 1991). Thus, in the New Chance sample, health care coverage appears to have 
been broader than is true nationally for young children, reflecting the fact that most of the New Chance 
sample members were AFDC recipients who were eligible for Medicaid. 
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CHAPTER 8 



IMPACTS ON EMPLOYMENT. EARNINGS. WELFARE RECEIPT. 

AND FAMILY INCOME 



1. I ntroduction 

A primary objective of New Chance is to improve the labor market prospects of a group of 
women who would otherwise be at high risk of long-term welfare receipt. The program attempts to 
do this by focusing on up-front education and training rather than immediate job placement. 
Specifically, it provides intensive education and training services to help participants increase their 
skills and success in the labor market, stimulates the attainment of education credentials, and offers 
other employment-related activities such as employability development classes and work internships. 
Overall, program planners targeted a group of young women who they anticipated would have very 
limited employment experience and sought to provide them with enough human capital to secure jobs 
that would set them on the path to long-term self-sufficiency. 

As was pointed out in Chapter 2, the program's intended labor market gains were not expected 
to appear immediately after young women entered New Chance. Initially, it was recognized, 
participants' education and training activities might prevent them from seeking employment. The 
resulting short-term reductions in earnings - if they occurred - would be an "opportunity cost" of 
attending the program.^ 

A. The Scope of This Chapter 

This chapter describes the early {18-month) employment experiences of the New Chance sample. 
It covers both the in-program period, during which any earnings losses attributable to pardcipating in 
the program would have become apparent, and early post-program experiences, which would not have 
been expected to show the long-tenn employment effects the program set out to achieve. The chapter 
also compares the extent of welfare receipt by experimentals and controls as wjII as the two groups' 
sources of income. It then discusses the program's impact on "skill-building activity," a measure that 
encompasses employment, education and training activities, and unpaid work experience. It ends by 
briefly comparing some of these findings with the results from two other demonstrations that included 
disadvantaged young mothers. 

B. A Preview of the Findings 

During the 18 months of follow-up, a substantial share of both New Chance experimentals and 



'"Opportunity cost" is a term economists use to describe an indirect kind of "cost" associated with a 
course of action such as participating in a program: the loss of the opportunity to do other things instead. A 
potential opportunity cost for New Chance panicipanis was forgone earnings they might have gotten from 
working during some or all of the hours in which they were attending the program. Another was the cost in 
time not spent taking care of their children, although the availability of good-quality care in New Chance 
lessens the pertinence of this issue. 
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controls found jobs, although many left them quite rapidly. In the first six to 12 months, controls were 
more likely to have been working, and they earned more than experimentals. This difference 
narrowed throughout the follow-up period, however, as New Chance participants left the program and 
entered the labor market. AFDC receipt rates were comparably high for experimentals and controls 
during most of the 18 months, with more than four-fifths of both groups still being on welfare at the 
end of the follow-up period. Overall, there wa^ also no impact on the young women's receipt of 
income from sources other than welfare. Finally, experimentals spent more time than controls in skill- 
building activities such as employment and education, and training activities, but the difference 
diminished over time. 



Ih Impacts on Employment Rates 

As was shown in Table 2.1, 63.3 percent of sample members had not been employed in the 12 
months prior to applying to New Chance, and only 20.1 percent of the sample had earned more than 
$500 during that period. 

Table 8.1 shows the impact of New Chance on rates of employment. Quarterly employment 
rates among controls increased slowly throughout the follow-up period. In the first three months after 
random assignment (quarter 1), only 12.7 percent of the controls were employed, while in the last 
three months before the follow-up interview (quarter 6), 26.3 percent were employed.-^ The 
employment rate over the full 18 months was much higher (44.9 percent for controls), suggesting that 
many sample members left or lost jobs at some point in the follow-up period. This finding is not 
unique to New Chance. Another study (Pavetti, 1992) found similarly high job turnover in a nationally 
representative sample of young mothers on welfare, as did a study of several programs that targeted 
a broader range of welfare recipients (Friedlander and Burtless, forthcoming). Job turnover rates have 
been found to be higher for welfare recipients who do not have education credentials (Pavetti, 1992), 
as was the case for the majority of women in the New Chance sample. 

During the early pan of the follow-up period, the effect of New Chance on employment rates 
was mostly negative. In the first two quarters after random assignment, employment rates among 
experimentals were 4.7 and 4.8 percentage points lower than those among controls, differences that 
were statistically significant. Especially during those first six months, the program in the main 
encouraged its participants to focus on attaining their GEDs. After the first six months, employment 
rate differences became smaller and lost their statistical significance, disappearing completely by the 
end of the follow-up period. 

The next panel of Table 8.1 further explores sample members' post-baseline labor market 
experiences with a measure of how soon they started their first job after random assignment. Each 
of the three rows in this panel shows the percentage of experimentals and controls who were first 



^ As noted in Chapter 1 , the JOBST ART Demonstration was targeted at high school dropouts with low 
levels of reading skills. In a subgroup of women who were living with their own children at baseline, the 
controls reported an employment rate of 15.1 percent in the first quaner after random assignment, and an 
employment rate of 28.7 percent in the sixth quarter. These percentages are only slightly higher than those 
for die New Chance controls (Cave et al., 1993). 
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TABLE 8.1 



IMPACTS OF NEW CKANCE ON EMPLOYMENT RATES 
WITHIN 18 MONTOS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 

Outcome and 

Follow- Up P e riod Experimentals Controls Difference p (a) 

Ever employed (%) 

Quarter 1(b) 8.0 12.7 -4.7*** 0.001 

Quarter 2 14.4 19.2 -4.8*** 0.004 

Quarter 3 17.9 20.3 -2.4 0.185 

Quarter 4 18.5 21.2 -2.7 0.126 

Quarters 22.3 23.8 -1.5 0.449 

Quarter 6 26.8 26.3 0.4 0.826 

Quarters 1-4 27.7 33.2 -5^*** 0.007 

Quarters 1-6 42.6 44.9 -2.2 0.311 

First employed (%) 

Quarters 1-2 15.2 21.2 -6.0 *** 0.001 

Quarters 3-4 12.5 12.0 0.5 0.767 

Quarters 5-6 14.9 11.6 3.3 ** 0.043 

Average number of jobs 

Quarters 1-6 0.7 0.8 -0.1 ** 0.02 
Sample size 1,408 680 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow— up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentak) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling i:or up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t-test was applied to each regression -adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The columai labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, 

p is the probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; *♦ = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Quarter 1 refers to the three calendar months beginning with the month in which the 
sample member was randomly assigned to the experimental or control group. Thus, e.g., for a young 
woman who was randomly assigned on May 16, 1990, quarter 1 means the period from May 1 through 
July 31, 1990. 
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employed in three six-month periods following random assignment. While the differences between 
experimentals and controls were fairly small, experimental were more likely than controls to have 
begun working later in the follow-up period. On average, experimentals who worked during the 
follow-up period (not shown in the table) entered their first job 8.4 months after random assignment, 
whereas controls who worked entered theirs 7.0 months into the follow-up period.^ 

Table 8.1 also shows the average number of jobs reported by sample members. This measure 
includes zeros for those who did not work during the follow-up period. The program appears to have 
had a significant negative impact on the number of jobs obtained, independent of tne overall 
employment rate (which did not differ significantly between experimentals and controls). On average, 
experimentals who worked (not shown in the table) had 1.6 jobs, whereas controls who worked had 
1.8 jobs. This difference could signal greater job stability among experimentals, but it could also be 
the result of controls being in the job market longer. 



IIL Impacts on Hours and Weeks Worked 

Table 8.2 shows weeks and hours worked during the follow-up period. Again, these numbers 
include zeros for sample members who reported that they had not been employed; therefore, the results 
retlect the low employment rates in the sample as a whole. Overall, control group members worked 
an average of 10.8 weeks during the 78-week (18-month) follow-up period. This amounts to 24.1 
weeks per worker (not shown in the table). The number of hours worked were closely related to the 
number of weeks worked, and amounted to an average of 340.6 hours for the control group during 
the follow-up period. Dividing the average number of hours worb^d by the average number of weeks 
worked produces an average of 31.4 hours worked per average week worked (not shown in the table). 
During the i8-month follow-up interviews, 21.7 percent of the controls reported that they had worked 
in the previous month; of that number, 45.5 percent reported that they had worked 25 hours or fewer 
per week during that month, and 34.5 percent reported having worked more than 35 hours per week 
(not shown in the table). 

The program's impacts on weeks and hours worked closely followed the impacts on employment 
rates discussed above, with controls having worked more. However, impacts on hours worked were 
more persistent than impacts on employment rates. Differences in hours worked were statistically 
significant throughout the first year of the follow-up period. This is because experimentals, when they 
were working, worked (on average) fewer weeks and hours than controls. While the average control 
group member who worked during the follow-up period worked 24. 1 weeks, the average experimental 
who worked did so for only 21.3 weeks. Hours worked per week worked were also lower for 



"^This comparison of the experiences of experimentals who worked and controls who worked did not 
involve the full sample. As a result, it was subject to selection bias: Experimentals who worked may have 
been different from controls who worked in ways that were not controlled for by the experimental design of 
the study. Consequently, the results from this comparison and from others that were not based on the full 
sample cannot be interpreted as program impacts. The program impact on time until first post-baseline 
employment was re-estimated for the full sample (including those who had never worked during tlie follow-up 
period) using a Tobit estimator. Such a procedure adjusts the estimate for truncation at the end of the follow- 
up period. This procedure also found a statistically significant impact of 1.4 months. 
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TABLE 8.2 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON HOURS AND WEEKS WORKED 
WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome and 

Follow- Up Period Experimentals Controls Difference p (a) 



Average number of weeks employed 



Quarter 1 (b) 


U. / 


1.1 


— U.4 


u.uuz 




1.2 


1.7 


-0.5 *** 


0.002 


Quarter 3 


1.6 


1.8 


-0.2 


0.180 


Quarter 4 


1.7 


1.9 


-0.2 


0.209 


Quarter 5 


1.9 


2.2 


-0.2 


0.229 


Quarter 6 


2.1 


2.3 


-0.2 


0.384 


Quarters 1-4 


5.0 


6.4 


-1.4 *** 


0.010 


Quarters 1-6 


9.1 


10.8 


-1.8 ** 


0.023 


Werage total hours worked 










Quarter 1 


18.4 


30.7 


-12.3 *** 


0.002 


Quarter 2 


34.7 


51.3 


-16.6 *** 


0.002 


Quarter 3 


45.2 


59.6 


-14.4 ** 


0.018 


Quarter 4 


47.8 


60.5 


-12.8 ** 


0.034 


Quarter 5 


59.1 


66.5 


-7.4 


0.262 


Quarter 6 


64.3 


72.0 


-7.6 


0.252 


Quarters 1-4 


146.1 


202.1 


-56.0 *** 


0.001 


Quarters 1-6 


269.6 


340.6 


-71.0 *** 


0.005 



Average hours worked per week during 
Quarters 1-6 3.5 4.4 -0.9*** 0.005 



Sample size M08 680 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who dii not participate in the program. 

The averages or percentages aro adjusted using hnear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause shght discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t-test was apphed to each regression -adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, 

p is the probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Quarter 1 refers to the three calendar months beginning with the month in which tl'.e 
sample member was randomly assigned to the experimental or control group. Thus, e.g., for a young 
woman who was randomly assigned on May 16, 1990, quarter 1 means the period from May 1 through 
July 31, 1990. 
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experimentals who worked: 29.7 hours on average versus 31.4 hours for controls who worked. 
Again, these findings are consistent with the hypothesis that New Chance reduced participants' initial 
involvement in the labor market. Throughout the early part of the follow-up period, experimentals 
were significantly more likely to have combined work and education than were controls, and to have 
worked fewer hours and weeks. 



IV. Impacts on Earnings 

A» Aggregate Impacts on Earnings 

Table 8.3 presents respondents' average quarterly earnings during the follow-up period. The 
earnings trend closely followed the trend in hours worked.^ Both experimentals and controls earned 
more at the end of the follow-up period than they did initially, but the absolute levels remained 
modest. T- ^ program's impacts on earnings reflected the reduction in hours worked caused by the 
program. In the 18 months following random assignment, experimentals earned a total of $342 less 
than controls, a difference that was statistically significant. (Again, these averages include zeros for 
those who had no earnings.) In each of the six follow-up quarters, experimentals earned less than 
controls, but only in the first year (quarters 1-4) were these quarterly differences statistically 
significant. 

It is too early to detect a possible payoff from the increased investment in education and training 
made by New Chance participants relative to the investment made by controls. The 42-month follow- 
up survey will be more likely to uncover such a payoff if it occurs. However, because employment 
and earnings in the New Chance control group are fairly low, the opportunity cost of participation is 
modest also. If the program were to achieve positive earnings impacts over the 24 months remaining 
until the next follow-up interview, the program's payoff to participants may ultimately become 
sufficient to offset this cost. 

B. Impacts on Earnings for Selected Subgroups 

Table 8.4 presents the program's impacts on average total 18-month earnings for selected 
subgroups, defined by baseline characteristics (i.e., characteristics at random assignment). Many of 
the differences across the subgroups were not statistically significant, but generally they did follow a 
consistent pattern. Young women who had more work experience faced higher opportunity costs - 
i.e., a larger earnings loss vis-a-vis controls — than women with no recent work experience. 
Similarly, women facing barriers to employment (such as having very young children or low reading 



'^Because these comparisons did not involve the full sample, they should not be regarded as impacts. Tests 
of statistical significance were not conducted. 

^Some experimentals got paid, subsidized work internships. It was not possible to exclude the earnings 
from these internships from the estimates presented here because no data on subsidized work were available 
for controls. For experimentals, the subsidized component of their earnings was estimated to have been $103, 
or about 7.4 percent of their total earnings in the follow-up period. This estimate included all monthly 
earnings reported in months when New Chance participants were in a paid work internship. Therefore, the 
estimate is an upper bound. 
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TABLE 8.3 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON EARNINGS 
WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome and 



Follow- Up Period 


Experimentals ($) Controls ($) 


Difference 


P(a) 


Average earnings 










Quarter 1 (b) 


92 


152 


-60 *** 


0.006 


Quarter 2 


174 


139 


-65 ** 


0.023 


Quarter 3 


226 


294 


-68 ** 


0.039 


Quarter 4 


237 


302 


-65 ** 


0.044 


Quarter 5 


307 


340 


-33 


0.387 


Quarter 6 


330 


381 


-51 


0.187 


Quarters 1-4 


729 


987 


-258 *** 


0.007 


Quarters 1—6 


1,366 


1,708 


-342 ** 


0.019 


Sample size 


1,408 


680 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up ^urvey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., e^erimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause shght discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two— tailed t- test was applied to each regression— adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, 

p is the probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Quarter 1 refers to the three calendar months beginning with the month in which the 
sample member was randomly assigned to the experimental or control group. Thus, e.g., for a young 
woman who was randomly assigned on May 16, 1990, quarter 1 means the period from May 1 through 
July 31, 1990. 
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scores) generally experienced smaller opportunity costs than women who did not have such barriers. 
Consequently, the more disadvantaged sample members experienced the smallest up-front earnings loss 
from their participation in New Chance. 

This phenomenon is most visible in a comparison of subgroups based on baseline work 
e7:perience. The differences in earnings impacts along dimensions of employment and earnings in the 
year before random assignment were large and statistically significant. Young women who had earned 
more than $500 in the year before entering the program earned almost $900 less than their control 
group counterparts during the follow-up period. Women who had earned from zero to $500 faced an 
average earnings loss of only $237 during, the follow-up period. Thus, women in this latter group may 
be more likely to recover this initial opportunity cost and experience an eventual net gain from their 
participation in the program than women who had earned more in the year before entering New 
Chance, assuming tliat tlie program's eventual payoff is not substantially smaller for this lower-earning 
group. 

C. Impacts on Earnings Across Sites 

Table 8.5 shows the program's impact on 18-month earnings by site. Most sites registered 
negative impacts, which were large and significant in Allentown and Portland. However, the between- 
sites variation was not statistically significant, and apparent impact differences can be explained by 
differences in the characteristics of the sample members at the different sites. When differences in 
sample members' background characteristics were controlled for, the statistical significance of the 
negative impacts in Allentown and Portland disappeared.^ 

To examine the potential influence of welfare rules on the pattern of site impacts, the sites were 
subdivided into three groups by total grant level (the sum of AFDC and food stamps). There were 
no significant differences in earnings or welfare receipt across this dimeasion. 

V, Job Characteristics, Job Tenure and Job Loss, and Efforts to Find Work 

This section describes the early v^ork experiences of New Chance sample members in greater 
detail. Since many measures and analyses presented here included only sample members who reported 
any employment during the follow-up period, no experimental impacts are presented and no statistical 
tests were performed. 

A, Job Characteristics 

The 18-montli follow-up survey collected data on the current or most recent job held by sample 
members. These data indicated that young women who worked during the follow-up period reported 
having had many different types of jobs. In each research group, four jobs accounted for almost half 
of all reported jobs: cashier, child care provider, receptionist/secretary, and nurse's aide.^ The only 



^his adjustment was done by adding to the regression model interactions of sample members* baseline 
characteristics with the experimental dummy. 

''The other half included many different job categories, ranging from social worker to taxicab driver. 
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TABLE 8.5 

IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON AVERAGE EARNINGS WITHIN 18 
MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT, BY SITE 



Within— Between-Sites 





Sample 


Average Earnings, Quarters 1— 6 f$) 


Site 


Impact Difference 


Site 


Size 


P Tnp riTTip n tji l<i 


Vw^WJLl Ll \J ISj 


Impact 














0.219 


Allentowtt 


115 


1,333 


2,610 


-1277 **(b) 


0.037 


Bronx 


126 


1,117 


635 


482 


0.424 


Chicago Heights 


69 


3,021 


2,181 


840 


0.298 


Chula Vista 


127 


773 


1,677 


-904 


0.121 


Denver 


110 


1,411 


1,053 


358 


0^69 


Detroit 


169 


1,415 


1,766 


-351 


0.492 


Harlem 


124 


1,815 


2,597 


-782 


0.200 


Inglewood 


131 


743 


914 


-171 


0.767 


Jacksonville 


144 


1,717 


1,958 


-241 


0.663 


Lexington 


135 


1,552 


2,371 


-819 


0.163 


Minneapolis 


121 


1,675 


1,815 


-140 


0.817 


Philadelphia 


135 


1,035 


1,273 


-238 


0.674 


Pittsburgh 


171 


1,538 


1,649 


-111 


0.826 


Portland 


143 


528 


1,983 


-1455 ***(b) 


0.008 


Salem 


134 


2,102 


1,295 


807 


0.163 


San Jose 


134 


841 


1,660 


-819 


0.150 


Sample size 


2,088 











SOURCES:. MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of foUow— up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages are adjusted using a two - way analysis of covariance procedure 
controlling for up to 36 kinds of difference in chfiracteristics, other than site, before random 
assignment. The two categories used as factors were research status (i.e., membership in the 
experimental or control group) and site. Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums 
and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t~test was applied to each regression— adjusted within-site impact. An 
F-test was applied to the interaction between sites and experimental or control status. The columns showing 
p-values are the statistical significance levels of each within— site impact or between— sites impact 
difference: That is, p is the probability that sample estimates are different from zero or from each other only 
because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 

* = 10 percent. 

(b) Impacts at these sites did not remain statistically significant after interactions between 
research status and the 36 non-site characteristics were added to the procedure. 
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apparent difference was that controls were more likely to have been cashiers (21.2 percent versus 17.8 
percent for experimentals), while experimentals were more likely to have been office workers^ (19.5 
percent versus 13.5 percent for controls). These occupational differences should be interpreted with 
cau*ion, since the differences were small, were based on small samples, and are nonexperimental. 

Experimentals were probably more likely to have held a subsidized, paid internship, obtained 
with the help of the program. As discussed in Chapter 3, about 21 percent of experimentals were 
found to have had such a paid internship, which were of limited duration.^ About 8 percent of all 
New Chance experimentals reported having found a job with the help of the program. While some 
of the jobs found through the progmm were work internships, others were permanent positions. 

Type of work aside. New Chance does not appear to have affected the characteristics of sample 
members' jobs very much. Both experimentals and controls who worked reported having earned an 
average hourly wage of $4.90 in their last job, slightly more than the federal minimum wage of $4.25 
in 1991. While experimentals who worked were more likely to have had medical benefits (16.8 
percent versus 13.6 percent for controls), controls who worked were more likely to have had paid 
vacations (23.2 percent versus 20.2 percent for experimentals). 

Overall, experimentals seemed more satisfied with their jobs than controls; on a 0 to 10 scale, 
they rated their satisfaction at 6.1, compared to 5.7 for controls. Similarly, workers in the 
experimental group expected greater opportunities for advancement than did controls, and felt that they 
had learned more on the job. 

B. Job Tenure and Job Loss 

Figure 8.1 shows the course of sample members' jobs in the first six months after they began. 
To ensure that the first six months would fall within the 18-month follow-up period, only jobs that 
started during the first 12 months after random assignment were included in Figure 8.1. It appears 
that roughly 10 percent of all these jobs ended in the first month, while roughly half (52.9 percent) 
ended within three months. At the end of six months, 27.9 percent were still ongoing. The figure 
also shows that experimentals and controls who worked during the first year of follow-up had similar 
job histories, with experimentals apparently having been somewhat more likely to lose their jobs in 
the first three months (47.7 percent versus 45.6 percent for controls), but also more likely to have held 
on to them beyond six months (29.0 percent versus 25.4 percent for controls). 

In the 18-month survey interview, sample members who had worked during tlie follow-up 
period, but who were not working at the time of the interview, were asked how their last job had 



^Office work includes a broad range of occupations, such as secretary, typist, receptionist, file clerk, 
telephone operator, general office clerk, and data entry clerk. 

^The follov up survey registered such internships as regular paid employment. For control group 
members, the incidence of paid internships was not measured. 

^^Estimates of the average duration of all job spells were truncated at the end of the follow-up period, 
reducing the measured length of job spells. When the estimates were adjusted using a Tobit procedure, it was 
found that the average job would have lasted roughly five months (147 days for experimentals and 149 days 
for controls). 
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ended. From the answers, it appeared that most jobs (58.8 percent) had ended because sample 
members quit. Controls were significantly mere likely to have quit a job than experimentals: 69.2 
percent of the controls* jobs ended in this mannei versus 53.9 percent of the experimentals' jobs 
ending.-^ Controls were also more likely to report that they were fired (7.5 percent of job 
terminations versus 4.5 percent for experimentals). Experimentals, on the other hand, were more 
likely to report the end of a temporary job as a reason for job termination (33.5 percent versus 15.0 
percent for controls). Approximately 8 percent of both groups reported being laid off. 

Fifteen percent of those who had quit their job said they did so because they were unable to find 
good child care, and another 3.2 percent felt that tiey had to spend more time with their children; 10.2 
percent quit because of a pregnancy; 17.7 percent did so because the job "did not pay enough" or had 
"insufficient or unpractical hours"; and 25.7 percent cited other job-related problems, such as problems 
with super\'isors or "attitude" problems. Myriad other reasons were given for the remainder of 
"voluntary" terminations, including a return to school, medical issues, and safety. 

There are many factors that could explain why women decided to leave a job within several 
months after they entered it. Often, the dynamics of the welfare system itself appear to affect these 
decisions: when a young woman on welfare first enters a new job, she experiences a brief period 
during which her income increases substantially. During this period of several months, reductions in 
the young woman's welfare grant are limited by earnings disregard rules and delayed because of 
processing time. While the young women enjoy an initial increase in their disposable incomes, these 
welfare rules catch up with them, resulting in substantial reductions in income after several months. 
This, in turn, may reduce the women's enthusiasm about their jobs and may force them to quit if their 
earnings are insufficient to offset the loss of welfare income and job-related expenses. These financial 
disincentives are exacerbated if reimbursable work expenses, such as child care, have to be paid out- 
of-pocket first. 

C. Efforts to Find Work 

At the end of the follow-up period, 83.7 percent of experimentals and 81.7 percent of controls 
were not working (a difference that was not statistically significant). More than a third of these 
nonworkers reported that they were looking for work (38.0 percent of experimentals and 38.8 percent 
of controls), with many of those who were looking for work reporting that they had applied for jobs 
directly with employers during the four weeks before the interview (63.8 and 61.2 percent of 
experimentals and controls, respectively). Almost half of both groups (47.1 percent of experimentals 
and 47.0 percent of controls) reported having looked at newspaper ads during this period, but only 
14.9 percent of experimentals and 15.3 percent of controls actually answered any. 

When those who were not looking for a job were asked why, they gave as their main reason: 
lack of education or training (the response of 19.8 percent of experimentals and 25.4 percent of 
controls), a preference for staying at home with their children (19.8 percent of experimentals and 15.8 



^^This c caparison was limited to those who reported a job spell having ended and may therefore have 
been subject to selection bias. 

^^This finding may be related to the fact that many experimentals had paid work internships, which were 
temporary by design. 
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Problems at Work (and at Home) 



The following profile of "Dolores," taken from the New Chance monograph rQ>iint and 
Musick, 1994), illustrates how a variety of personal difficulties - some of her own making, 
some not - could interfere with workplace performance and lead to termination of her job! 
Although Dolores was working, she had been given a final warning and had been suspended 
from work for a week because of excessive lateness. 

Dolores, her two children, and her boyfriend of three years, Tony, live in a pleasantly 
furnished duplex apartment in a public housing project lost in the hills of the city where she 
lives and far from public transportation and other services; the area is one of high crime and 
vandalism. Dolores is a nurse's aide in a nursing home. In nice weather, she enjoys walking 
to work; if she is out the door at 6:30 a.m., she gets to work at 7 a.m., just in time for the 
start of her shift. In cold weather, she takes a cab; the driver picks her up at 6:45 A.M. and 
charges her $3 each way for the trip. Since her children do not have to leave for school until 
7:30 A.M., Tony sees them off in the morning. 

Tony is a drug dealer and has, for much of the time Dolores has known him, been in and 
out of jail. During his most recent spell in jail, she stayed home to see her children off and 
to lock up after them. She repeatedly called her supervisor to report that she could not come 
in before 7:30 A.M.; hence, her one-week suspension. Dolores explained that the rough 
neighborhood she lives in makes it essential that she lock tlie door careftiUy. 

This door right here, that's boarded up? They [her neighbors] kicked her door in, 
xause she went out of town. She ain't do nothing to nobody, but they just kicked 
her door 'cause she went out of town ... I ain't never done nothing to nobody, 
but my door's kind of hard to lock. And if you don't turn it the right way, you 
hear a click, but that don't mean it's locked. 

It was not ascertained whether Dolores has explored other options that would enable her 
to get to work on time: replacing the lock or finding a neighbor with whom she can leave the 
children until it is time for them to go to school. Ending her relationship with Tony might 
simplify her life, but this she is unwilling to do. Although she deplores the way he makes a 
living, she sees him as generous and dependable. And she has been with him longer than with 
any other man. 

Dolores resents her week's suspension and seems to think that her supervisor should 
excuse her lateness because she believes she had a good reason for it. She is also especially 
indignant because she se,es nurses's aides and nurses being treated very differently for the same 
behavior: 

The head of the place, you know, it's like her way or no way. She'll get on us 
about the aides coming in late and what we're doing, but a nurse could come in 
every single day late, and you say, "Okay, well, if you're going to bawl me out 
about being late, what about her?" "Gh, don't worry about her, worry about 
yourself." And I think that is very, very, very unfair, you know? Very unfair. 

Dolores' bitterness toward her supervisor may be detrimental to her ability to keep her 
job. At the same time, the objective reality of her simation forces her to confront a problem 
with which a working mother living in a safer neighborhood would not have to cope. 
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percent of controls), current participation in education or training activities (17.7 percent of 
experimentals and 13.2 percent of controls), or pregnancy (12.8 percent of expenmentals and 14.9 
percent of controls). While experimentals were more likely not to be looking for work because they 
were in an education or training activity, controls were more likely to mention a need for education 
or training as their main reason for not looking for work. Interestingly, only a handful of respondents, 
claimed that "no work was available." 



VI. impacts on Welfare Receipt and F amily Income 

Upon their entry into the study, most sample members (94.8 percent) were receiving some form 
of public assistance, mostly AFDC and food stamps. Throughout the follow-up penod, this income 
was supplemented with the young women's earnings or the earnings of their partners. However, 
despite increasing earnings, it appears that AFDC remained the major measured source of cash income 
throughout the follow-up period for both experimentals and controls. 

A. Aggregate Impacts on Welfare Receipt 

While the program was supposed to increase earnings and reduce long-term AFDC receipt, no 
short-term reductions were expected. As shown in Table 8.6, overall, there were no program impacts 
on AFDC receipt though one quarterly impact was statistically significant. Control group levels of 
AFDC receipt declined slowly over time from 94.8 percent in the first three months after random 
assignment to 87.6 percent in the final three months before the interview. Experimentals reduced their 
average rate of AFDC receipt as well, but with some delay, resulting in a sigmficant positive program 
impact on (i.e., an increase in) AFDC receipt in the second quarter after random assignment. 

As the table also shows, the program had no sigmficant impact on number of months of AFDC 
receipt or on the young women's AFDC status in the month before the interview, when over 80 
percent of both groups were still on welfare. Also, as shown in Table 8.7, the average AFDC grant 
in the month before the interview was very similar for both research groups: $324 for expenmentals 
and $319 for controls. The program does seem to have increased experimentals' exposure to sanctions 
(i e reductions in the AFDC grant). Experimentals were significantly more likely to have been 
sanctioned at some point during the follow-up period for failure to attend a required education or work 
program When such a sanction occurred, it was also likely to last longer for experimental who were 
sanctioned (a-j average of 3.2 months versus 2.0 months for controls who were sanctioned). 

B. Impacts on Work and Welfare Dynamics 

Table 8 6 shows that sample members were receiving AFDC for an average of 16. 1 months in 
the 18-month follow-up period. There was no statistically significant difference between the number 
of months experimentals and controls received AFDC. In line with this average, only 20.9 percent 
of all sample members reported ever having left AFDC during the 18 months of follow-up and, of 
those who left, 44.2 percent returned before the foJlow-up interview. About one-third of welfare exits 
(30 7 percent)' were accompanied by employment in the prior month, making it likely that these were 
work-related exits Other welfare spells may have ended for other reasons, such as a change in living 
arrangements, a move, marriage, or failure to have AFDC eligibility recertified. The average 



'^Earnings of household members other than the young woman's partner or husband were not 
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TABLE 8.6 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON AFDC RECEIPT 
WITHIN 18 MONIHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome and 

Follow- Up Period Experimentals Controls Difference p (a) 

Ever received AFDC (%) 

Quarter 1(b) 95.7 94.8 1.0 0.253 

Quarter 2 93.9 91.0 2.9 *** 0.008 

Quarter 3 91.2 89.2 2.0 0.122 

Quarter 4 89.8 88.7 1.0 0.450 

Quarters 88.3 88 6 -0.3 0.821 

Quarter 6 88.6 87.6 1.0 0.488 

Ever received AFDC, quarters 1 - 6 (%) 98.0 97.6 0.5 0.452 

Average number of months of AFDC receipt 16.1 15.9 0 2 0.239 

Receiving AFDC at 18 months (%) 82.1 81.5 0.7 0.699 

Ever sanctioned (i.e., had AFDC grant cut) for 
failure to attend a required education or 

work program (%) 5.0 3.0 2.0 ** 0.044 

Sample size 1,408 680 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow— up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enrollees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two— tailed t- test was applied to each regression— adjusted difference between 
average experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical 
significance level of the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, 

p is the probability that average outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Quarter 1 refers to the three calendar months beginning with the month in which the 
sample member was randomly assigned lo the experimental or control group. Thus, e.g., for a young 
woman who was randomly assigned on May 16, 1990, quarter 1 means the period from May 1 through 
July 31, 1990. 
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measured duration of all welfare exits was 6.3 months. However, this duration may actually have 
been longer, since at follow-up 18.1 percent of sample members were not receiving AFDC, and the 
length of their period off the rolls could not be measured. 

Since almost half of all experimentals and controls were working at some point during the 
follow-up (see Table 8.1), and only 20.9 percent had ever left welfare, most sample members who 
were working apparently continued to receive welfare benefits while they were working (not shown 
in the table). More than one-third of all sample members combined work and welfare in some month 
during the follow-up period (36.7 percent of experimentals and 37.5 percent of controls, not shown 
in tables). Those who combined work and welfare did so for about five months on average (4.6 
months for experimentals, and 5. 1 months for controls, not shown in tables). For many young women 
in New Chance who worked, continuing receipt of welfare was necessary to secure enough income 
to sustain their families. As a result, young women in New Chance may have actively avoided having 
their welfare case closed, for fear of having to wait several months before being able to get back on 
welfare if a job would end. Also, some New Chance coordinators reported that combining work and 
welfare could be quite difficult within existing welfare rules. In some situatiuns child care benefits, 
e.g., were much more difficult to secure for women who combined work with welfare than for those 
who left the rolls. 

€• Aggregate Impacts on Family Income 

Table 8.7 combines different income sources reported at the time of the 18-month interview. 
The top panel shows the percentage of all experimentals and controls who reported having a particular 
source of income. The bottom panel shows the contribution of these income sources to total family 
income in the month before the interview. It appears that earnings from a husband or partner were 
an important source of income for young women who had access to it. While only 13.5 percent of 
control group members reported this income source, the mean dollar value was greater than that of 
the young women's own earnings (which 21.7 percent of controls reported). The average earnings 
for women who worked in the month before the interview were $608, while die average earnings of 
a working partner were $1,037 (not shown in the table). For sample members who either worked or 
had husbands or partners who worked in the month before the interview, all combined income sources 
added up to an average of $1,302 in that month (not shown in the table). Some further analysis was 
done to detennine how household income for workers compared to federal poverty standards. For 
each household^^ with a working member, total measured income was compared to tlie 1993 federal 
poverty threshold. It was found that 60.3 percent of all households with a working member would 
have had annual incomes exceeding the poverty level for their size if dieir reported monthly income 
prior to the interview were to be sustained for a full year.^^ 



^"^For this measure, "family income ' was defined as the income of the sample member and that of her 
husband or partner. Income of other household members was excluded because it was believed that the 
sample member would not have had control over such income. 

^^For this purpose "household" was defined ^vS the sample member, a husband or partner (if one was 
present) and any children. 

^^In a comparable study of teenage parents, Maynard, Nicholson, and Rangarajan (1993), using similar 
computations, found that the household income of 79 percent of a sample of teenage parents who received 
enhanced services in the Teenage Parent Demonstration and who reported working would have exceeded the 
poverty level if sustained for a year. However, these calculations do not include earnings from a husband or 
partner, except for formal and informal child support. 
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TABLES.? 



SELECTED IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON INCOME 
AT 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Different**. 


P(a) 


Incidence of selected sources Df income during 










the month prior to the survey interview (%) 










Sample member's employment 


20.2 


21,7 


-1.5 


0.430 


Husband's or partner's employment 


15.4 


13.5 


1.9 


0.238 


Sample member's AFDC case 


82.1 


81.5 


0.7 


0.699 


Husband's or partner's AFDC case 


0.9 


1.0 


-0.1 


0.792 


Food stamps 


86.2 


85.4 


0.9 


0.584 


Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 


2.5 


1.7 


0.9 


0.204 


I'Jnemployment or worker's compensation 


1.2 


1.3 


-0.1 


0.873 


Alimony or child support 


11.7 


1L6 


0.1 


0.943 


Private or government pension 


0.8 


0.7 


0.0 


0.909 


Family or friends 


11.5 


11.0 


0.5 


0.734 


Public housing or rent assistance 


34.8 


30.4 


4.4 ** 


0.024 


Average measured income from selected sources 










during the month prior to the survey interview ($) 










Sample member's earnings 


105 


132 


-27 ** 


0.045 


Husband's or partner's earnings 


161 


140 


20 


0.322 






319 


5 


0.553 


Husband's or partner's AFDC grant 


2 


2 


0 


0.877 


Food stamps 


163 


165 


-2 


0.673 


Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 


11 


8 


3 


0.342 


Unemployment or worker's compensation 


5 


5 


0 


0.979 


Alimony or child support 


11 


12 


0 


0.921 


Private or government pension 


3 


2 


1 


0.466 


Family or friends 


19 


15 


3 


0.356 


Average total measured income in the month 










prior to the survey interview ($) 


802 


799 


3 


0.905 


Sample size 


1,408 


680 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for aU 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow— up survey data, includmg those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the progran^. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding 
may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two-tailed t-test was applied to each regression -adjusted difference between average 
experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical significance level of 
the difference between experimental and control gioup outcomes: That is, p is the probability that average 
outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 
percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
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From Table 8.7, it is also apparent how dependent these young women were on AFDC and food 
stamp income. More than four out of five controls reported having received income from these 
sources, which together made up more than 60 percent of the average control group member's 
measured budget at follow-up. 

Program impacts on total family income and on the relative contribution of different income 
sources were limited. Experimentals reported significantly less income from their own earnings than 
controls (an average loss of $27.03 in the month before the follow-up inter/iew), but this difference 
was not reflected in their total measured income for the month: Both experimentals and controls 
reported average total family income of around $800. The negative program impact on individual 
earnings was offset by larger contributions of husbands and partners ($20.11), and marginally larger 
contributions from AFDC and Supplemental Security Income (SSI): $4.51 and $2.87, respectively.^*^ 
Only the negative impact on individual earnings was statistically significant.^^ 

The program also significantly affected a non-cash contribution to family welfare: access to 
public housing and rent assistance. At certain sites, with the help of Cc.se managers and program 
operators, experimentals were more successful than controls in securing these housing services; the 
program significantly increased access to public housing and housing subsidies from 30.4 percent to 
34.8 percent. Some New Chance sites helped successful participants gain access to Section 8 housing 
subsidies. 

This analysis of welfare receipt and family income shows that the program had little impact on 
these measures in the first 18 months of follow-up. In the early part of this follow-up perirxl, 
experimentals were somewhat less likely to leave welfare for work, but this difference was small. By 
the end of the follow-up period, the negative earnings gap largely disappeared, and differences in 
welfare receipt were not statistically significant. 



VIL Impacts on Skill-Building Activity 

D ring the early follow-up period covered by this report. New Chance participants spent more 
time in education and training and less time in the labor market than young women in the control 
group, leading to modest but significant opportunity costs in terms of lost earnings. However, the 
question remains whether the program just replaced some work activity with education and training 
or actually increased participants' combined employment and education and training efforts. This final 
section explores this issue in further detail by examining a composite measure of "skill-building 
activity." 

For this purpose "skill-building activity" is defined as either work, participation in an education 
or training program, or participation in unpaid work experience. Table 8.8 and Figure 8.2 show how 
these measures developed over time for experimentals and controls. In the first year after random 
assignment, the program significantly increased experimentals' level of skill-building activity relative 
to controls. While 78.9 percent of experimentals were in such activities in the first three months after 



^"^Supplemental Security Income (SSI) is a form of federally assisted cash assistance, provided to those who 
are aged, disabled, or blind. 

^^These income measures were collected only for the last month before the follow-up interview. As a 
result, they are not as stable or reliable as other outcomes presented in this chaptei. 
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TABLE 8.8 



IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE ON SKILL -BUILDING ACTIVITY 
WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome and Follow— Up Period Experimentais {%) Controk (%) Difference p (a) 

Employed or in education or training 
or work internship 
Quarter 1 (b) 
Quarter 2 
Quarter 3 
Quarter 4 
Quarter 5 
Quarter 6 

Quarters 1-4 

Ever employed or in education or training 
or work internship 
Quarters 1—6 

Employed or in education or training or 
work internship at 18 months 

Sample size 1,408 680 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentais) who did not participate in the program. 

The percentages are adjusted using linear analysis of covariance procedures controlling 
fcr up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics before random assignment. Rounding may cause 
slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two- tailed t~ test was applied to each regression— adjusted difference between average 
experimental and control group outcomes. The column labeled "p" is the statistical significance level of 
the difference between experimental and control group outcomes: That is, p is the probability that average 
outcomes are different only because of random error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 
percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(b) Quarter 1 refers to the three calendar months beginning with the month in which the 
sample member was randomly assigned to the experimental or control group. Thus, e.g., for a young 
woman who was randomly assigned on May 16, 19S J, quarter 1 means the period from May 1 through 
July 31, 1990. 



:8.9 


36.1 


42.8 




0.000 


74.0 


47.9 


26.1 


*** 


0.000 


63.6 


47.7 


15.9 


*** 


0.000 


54.8 


49.1 


5.7 




0.013 


54.1 


50.1 


4.0 


* 


0.083 


54.5 


52.8 


1.7 




0.463 


90.6 


69.7 


20.9 


*** 


0.000 


94.0 


82.0 


12.1 


*** 


0.000 


34.8 


36.9 


-2.1 




0.345 
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random assignment, only 36.1 percent of controls were, for a significant difference of 42.8 percentage 
points. However, this difference became smaller over time as experimentals left New Chance, and 
it appears that controls caught up with experimentals by the time of the interview. This was 
unexpected because, even if control group members found education and training activities on their 
own during the follow-up period, experimentals were anticipated to increase their work effort and thus 
to remain ahead in overall skill-building activity. 

There are several possible explanations for these results. Experimentals may have experienced 
a Idg between their completion of education and training activities and their subsequent entry into the 
workforce. A similar lag was identified in the post-program experiences of Job Corps participants 
(Mallar, Thornton, and Long, 1982). 

Another, more pessimistic, possible explanation is that the program's initial "push" was not 
strong enough to give participants a long-term edge over control group members. At this point, it is 
unclear what will prove to be the correct explanation. Any delayed effects on earnings and self- 
sufficiency will appear in the final report, based on 42 months of follow-up. 



VIII. New Chance and Other Programs Compared 

Several other recent studies have examined the effects of education and training programs on 
the labor market and welfare experiences of young mothers. As discussed in earlier chapters, two 
evaluations are of special interest in this regard, the JOBSTART Demonstration and the Teenage 
Parent Demonstration. In both studies, a subgroup could be selected from the analysis sample that is 
comparable to the New Chance sample featured in this report, thus allowing for a comparison of 
outcomes and program impacts across these studies. 

Table 8.9 compares some key labor market and welfare outcomes for the New Chance, Teenage 
Parent Demonstration, and JOBSTART samples. The table shows that the early earnings impacts from 
JOBSTART were more favorable than those from New Chance. Apparently, the opportunity costs of 
participating in New Chance were greater than they were in JOBSTART, even though New Chance 
controls did not earn as much as JOBSTART controls during the first 18 months of follow-up. 

The table also shows that the Teenage Parent Demonstration was more successful in reducing 
the amount of welfare received at the 18-nionth point. Part of that may be attributable to its mandatory 
character, which may have given some of those assigned to the program (including those who did not 
participate) a greater incentive to find work and leave welfare on their own. The program's mandatory 
nature also increased participants' exposure to sanctions, which may have accounted fo** a substantial 
proportion of the welfare savings. 
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CHAPTER 9 

SHORT-TERM ANSWERS. LONG-TERM QUESTIONS 



L Introduction 

This report is only the first installmeu! of the New Chance impact story. At this point, the story 
offers few definitive answers and leaves many open questions. Overall, there are three paramount 
questions, one particular to New Chance ?nd the others broader in scope. (1) What do these early 
findings suggest about the longer-term prospects for the young mothers and their children? (2) What 
is the significance oi the tindings for the creation of effective public policy for young mothers 
receiving AFDC? (3) What are the larger implications of the findings for the design and operation of 
programs aimed at improving the human capital and personal development of disadvantaged young 
people, especially those who are parents? This chapter proposes answers to many of these questions, 
sometimes tentative, sometimes based on the New Chance sites' own experiences and the changes they 
have made over time. Equally important, it seeks to bring the questions themselves into the 
foreground of discussion. 

The next section grounds the discussion by recapitulating the report's main findings and by 
bringing together data from the various chapters to address cross-cUcUng issues, including -..ffects for 
particular subgroups and sites. The third section conjectures about the meaning of these findings for 
the future well-being of the young mothers and their children, especially given their changing and 
uneven life courses. The chapter concludes by considering the implications of these data (and, where 
relevant, the findings of other demonstrations serving young mothers) for policy formulation and 
program design. Welfare reform proposals have largely centered on mandatory participation in 
education and work programs; New Chance was, in the main, voluntary. Nonetheless, the New 
Chance results suggest the numerous complexities that arise in putting in place programs for young 
mothers, whether those programs be voluntary or mandatory. 

II. The Findings in Summary 

A. Findings on Implementation 

Each of the Phase I services was received by the majority of enroUees, and enrollees rated these 
services high. Absenteeism was frequent at the majority of sites, however, in part because site staff 
initially failed to enunciate and enforce expectations and rules, and in part because participants 
experienced many personal and situational difficulties or lacked sufficient motivation. 

The education, parenting, and life skills components were notably strong at most sites. But case 
managers did not consistently follow up on the young women's family planning practices in individual 
counseling sessions. The employability development component was generally the weakest of the 
Pha^e I components; sites often had only limited experience with this component, and, in general, 
enrollees were more motivate^ to attain a GED than to enter skills training or jobs. 

Largely because of early departures from the program, fewer than half of all enrollees entered 
Phase II components. Rising caseloads also meant that case managers generally had difficulty 
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maintaimng frequent contact with the young women who did enter these components, especially if, as 
was usually the case, these services were off-site. 

B. Findings on Impacts 

Program impacts are summarized in Table 9.1. In examining these results, it is important to 
remember that the New Chance Demonstration measures the effects of a particular package and dosage 
of services, over and above what control group members - who, like experimentals, volunteered for 
New Chance and might therefore have been expected to seek out other services — assembled on their 
own. Indeed, substantial numbers of controls did pursue other education serv'.ces,^ Nonetheless, 
experimentals were significantly more likely than controls to have received every kind of service 
offered; this difference was especially large with respect to personal development and parenting 
classes. 

The fact that experimentals received more, and more varied, services than did controls points 
to the advantages of a "one-stop shopping" approach, in which comprehensive services are delivered 
at a single location. Yet, the New Chance experience also indicates that such an approach is not a 
panacea. It may facilitate service receipt, but it does not ensure good attendance or high retention. 

The program had a substantial and positive impact on GED attainment that was statistically 
significant across almost all subgroups of the population (the chief exception having been those sample 
members who at random assignment read below the sixth-grade level). The program's strong impact 
on GED receipt is also of interest because. New Chance staff report, the desire to obtain a GED was 
the main factor propelling enrollees to join the program. However, there was no concomitant impact 
on reading scores. 

Roughly equal percentages of young mothers in New Chance and in the control group gave 
birth during the 18-month follow-up period. But a significantly higher proportion of experimentals 
than controls reported a pregnancy, and a significantly higher proportion reported an abortion as well. 
Furthermore, among sample members who reported at the 18-month interview that they were currently 
sexually active, experimentals were significantly less likely to be using contraception regularly than 
their control counterparts. 

At follow-up, experimentals were significantly more likely than controls to be living with a 
partner or husband and less likely to be living with a parent or grandparent. Importantly, the 
program's impact on subsequent pregnancies was concentrated among those young mothers who were 
living with a partner or husband at follow-up.^ 

With regard to child-related outcomes, the biggest disparity was in the area of child care: 
Children of experimentals were in non-maternal care for longer periods of time, were more likely to 



^New Chance controls were more likely to have participated in education programs than were 
experimentals in both the Teenage Parent Demonstration and LEAP, two mandatory programs for young 
motliers. 

^It is also worth recalling that the program's impact on GED receipt was not restricted to those who 
managed to avoid a pregnancy: A significantly higher proportion of experimentals than controls both 
experienced a subsequent pregnancy and earned a GED. 
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TABLE 9.1 



SELECTED IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE AT OR WITHIN 18 MONTHS 
AFTER RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome 



Service receipt 

Ever participated in (%) 
•Basic education/GED 
Skills training 
Parenting classes 
Family planning classes 
Life skills classes 
Health education classes 

Educational attainment and achievement 

Education credentials at month 18 {%) 
High school diploma or GED 
Credits toward A A. or B.A. degree 
Trade certificate or license 

Average TABE reading score at follow— up 

Fertility— related behavior 

Ever gave birth during months 1-18 (%) 
Ever became pregnant during months 1-18 {%) 
Ever had an abortion during months 1-18 (%) 
Sexually active, not contra cepting regularly 
at follow-up (b) {%) 

Living arrangement at follow—up 

Living with parent or grandparent (c) {%) 
Living with husband or partner, 

but without parent or grandparent (%) 
Living with child(ren) only (%) 
Living alone or other {%) 

Child — related outcomes 

Ever in any regular child care arraugement (d, e) {%) 
Average number of months in a regular child 
care arrangement (d) 

Ever in a day care center or preschool (%) (d) 

Ever in a regular child care arrangement 
before age 1 (d) (%) 

In a preschool/child care arrangement 
at follow-up (d) (%) 

Average score on HOME scale (f) 

Average score on Emotional Support subscale 
of HOME 



Experimentals Controls Difference 



85.3 60.4 24.9 *** 

33.3 22.5 10.8 *** 

66.5 20.6 45.9 *** 

51.7 11.9 39.8 *** 

51.6 12.4 39.2 *** 

49.3 11.0 38.3 *** 

43.1 30.0 13.1 *** 
9.8 7.1 2.6 ** 

12.5 12.4 0.1 

748.7 (a) 748.3 (a) 0.4 

28.4 26.2 2.2 

57.0 53.0 4.0 * 
14.9 11.1 3.8** 

30.2 25.2 4.9 ** 

28.2 34.8 -6.5 *** 

22.8 19.6 3.2 * 
35.8 33.9 2.0 

13.1 11.8 1.3 

95.3 85.3 10.1 *** 

10.6 8.3 2.4 *** 

63.4 33.4 30.0 *** 

48.4 41.0 7.4 *** 

50.7 53.7 ' -3.0 

100.5 100.3 0.2 

100.6 99.3 1.3 * 



(continued) 
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TABLE 9.1 (continued) 



Outcome 



Experimentals Gantrols 



Difference 



Employment and welfare receipt 

Ever employed (%) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 
Months 13-15 
Months 16 -IS - 
Months 1-18 

Ever received AFDC (%) 
Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 
Months 13-15 
Months 16-18 

Receiving AFDC at 18 months (%) 
Other areas 

At risk of clinical depression at follow— up (g) (%) 

Reported no one available as a social support at 
follow-up (%) 



8.0 
14.4 
17.9 
18.5 
22.3 
26.8 
42.6 

95.7 
93.9 
91.2 
89.8 
88.3 
88.6 

82.1 



45.2 
5.4 



12.7 
19.2 
20.3 
21.2 
23.8 
26.3 
44.9 

94.8 
91.0 
89.2 
88.7 
88.6 
87.6 

81.5 



44.2 
8.1 



-4.7 ■ 
-4.8 ' 
-2.4 
-2.7 
-1.5 
0.4 
-2.2 

1.0 
2.9 
2.0 
1.0 
-0.3 
1.0 
0.7 



0.9 



-2.7 



Sample size 



1,408 



680 



ERIC 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow— up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., experimentals) who did not participate in the program. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using a two— way analysis of covariance procedure 
controlling for up to 51 kinds of difference in characteristics, other than the characteristic used to 
define subgroups, before random assignment The two categories used as factors were research 
status (i.e., membership in the experimental or control group) and, one at a time, the baseline 
characteristics indicated Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums and differences. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to each regression -ac^usted within- subgroup impact. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(a) The test administered was the reading part of the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE), 
Survey Form, a 30-item test of readiiig vocabulary and reading comprehension. These TABE reading scores 
both are equivalent to a reading grade level of 7 8. 

(b) A respondent who reported nsing contraception at each intercourse and/or who 
said that she always took a birth control pill when she was supposed to was considered to be 
contracepting regularly. 

(c) Using a multinomial logit estimator, the distributions for experimentals and controls 
in these mutually exclusive categories of living arrangements were compared and found to be 
statistically significantly different from one another. 

(d) Regular child care was defined as an ongoing arrangement used while the mother was in 
school, in training, or working. 

(e) The child pertains to a focal child, who was randomly selected from among children already 
bom at baseline. 

(f) A modified version of the short form of the Home Observation for Measurement of the 
Environment (HOME) Scale (first administered in the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth) was 
administered. Scores here were age— standardized to have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 

(g) Those with scores below 16 on the CES- Dare considered not to be at risk of 
depression; those with scores of 16 and above are considered at risk. 
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have been cared for in day care centers or preschools, and were more likely to have entered a non- 
maternal child care arrangement before they were a year old. Differences in child care arrangements 
had disappeared by the follow-up interview, however. The quality of care delivered by New Chance 
on-site child care centers generally met or surpassed experts' standards for good-quality care and was 
substantially better than the care typically delivered by centers serving low-income children. Children 
of both experimentals and controls were being raised in environments that were, overall, quite similar, 
although mothers in the experimental group provided more emotional support to their children and 
expressed less authoritarian parenting attitudes. 

Overall, 43 percent of the experimentals and 45 percent of the controls — a nonsignificant 
difference - worked at some point during the follow-up period. Experimentals were somewhat less 
likely than controls to have been employed during the first 12 months of the follow-up period, but by 
the last two quarters of follow-up, employment rate differences between the two groups were no longer 
statistically significant. Despite the controls' higher employment and earnings early on, experimentals 
had a significantly higher AFDC receipt rate during only one of the six quarters of follow-up. 

Impacts in other areas were small or nonexistent. The program did not measurably affect either 
maternal or child health. Nearly half of the women in both groups were judged to be at risk of clinical 
depressjr^n; there was no difference between the groups in this regard. Women in the experimental 
group, however, were significantly less likely to report that they had no one <"o turn to for emotional 
support, and they were more satisfied with the support they received. 

Thus, while the findings of this report are mixed, in the main, they are less positive than had 
been hoped for at this early point. The program generated positive impacts in some areas, but in 
other areas, effects either were not found or were in the opposite direction of what had been 
hypothesized. 

C. Findings on Impacts for Subgroups and Sites 

Sometimes program effects that are quite small overall mask considerably larger impacts for 
particular subgroups of enrollees or for specific sites. Program impacts on subgroups are of interest 
because they may help planners target programs toward those who will especially benefit from them 
- or decide not to target. Also, sites that have positive impacts across a range of areas may constitute 
useful models for other sites to follow. 

New Chance, by design, is targeted toward welfare mothers who are young and who are high 
school dropouts. In general, the subgroup data suggest that more refined targeting is not warranted. 
In some outcome areas, impacts were found across virtually all subgroups: The subgroup effects on 
attainment of a GED or high school diploma (where impacts were found on all but those who read 
below the sixth-grade level and those not receiving AFDC at baseline) and on use of a child care 
center or preschool fell into this category. With regard to pregnancy impacts, results were mixed: 
Sometimes they were larger for the more disadvantaged subgroup, sometimes for the less 
disadvantaged subgroup. There is some evidence that New Chance increased length of stay in 
education activities and increased scores on the Emotional Support subscale of the HOME scale more 
for the more disadvantaged subgroups; experimentals with more barriers to employment also 
experienced smaller earnings losses vis-a-vis controls than did experimentals with better workplace 
prospects. In general, however, the subgroup findings did not point to a consistent pattern of effects 
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with regard to level of disadvantage. Finally, when differential subgroup effects were detected, they 
generally did not hold up across the outcome areas. For example, the program's impact on duration 
of attendance in education activities was especially large among Hispanic women, but the program's 
impact on GED receipt (as on most other outcomes) was similar for white, black, and Hispanic 
women. 

In general, no site stood out as much better than the others across a wide range of impacts. 
Several factors make it difficult to detect or interpret cross-site impact findings. These include: the 
small sample size at many sites; differences in the measured and unmeasured characteristics of the 
populations served by the different programs; and different levels of service receipt by controls.^ 

IIL Changing Lives, Uncertain Directions 

A. Between Adolescence and Womanhood 

Several studies suggest that the long-term outcomes of adolescent pregnancy may be more 
positive than the short-term outcomes (Furstenberg, Brooks-Gunn, and Morgan, 1987; Korwitz et ah, 
1991). For example, the evaluation of Project Redirection, a program for pregnant and parenting teens 
on welfare who were aged 17 and under, found impacts at five years after program entry but not at 
two years (Polit, Quint, and Riccio, 1988). One explanation for such improvement is that young 
mothers gain both increased maturity and greater stability as they make the transition from adolescence 
to womanhood. Adolescence unfolds differently for young people of different genders, ethnicities, and 
classes, and in different places, but generally is a period and a process during which young people try 
on and discard various roles and pursue various interests as they strive to define their identities, values, 
and goals. 

Data from the New Chance monograph (Quint and Musick, 1994) as well as the findings 
presented in this report suggest that age-typical shifts of direction and periods of progress followed by 
periods of retrogression are common for the New Chance population. As one New Chance site 
director conmiented, "Participants don't necessarily move from Point A to Point B to self- 
actualization." Rather, tlieir lives are characterized by flux and change - both the change common 
to adolescents generally and the special vulnerabilities and instabilities created by poverty. This 



•^The smallest site enrolled only 69 sample members (experimentals and controls combined) and the 
largest, 171. Small sample sizes reduce the Hkelihood that even fairly large percentage differences will be 
statistically significant and, therefore, that the results can be ascribed to anything except chance. 

Some sites may appear to have achieved larger impacts than others, but only because they enrolled a 
higher-than-average proportion of young women with characteristics fouftd to be associated with larger 
impacts. When these between-site differences in sample members' measured characteristics were statistically 
controlled for, impacts, v/hether positive or negative, sometimes disappeared. Thus, e.g., Denver, Lexington, 
and Portland had significant effects on GED receipt before these statistical adjustments were made; after the 
characteristics of sample members at these sites were adjusted to be more equivalent to those of sample 
members elsewhere, however, the differences no longer were significant. 

Finally, the behavior of controls, no less than that of experimentals, influences program impacts. That 
behavior was found to differ considerably from one site to another for most of the outcomes examined. 
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change often makes for movement into and out of school, programs, jobs, and relationships. One 
striking finding of the monograph is that many of the young women interviewed for that study would 
have Ix n portrayed quite differently if the interview had taken place a few months earlier - or, it 
is likely, a few months later. 

Because their lives are in flux, and because they are still growing up, young women who do 
not now appear headed in a positive direction may well alter their course in the future. What, then, 
can the results of the survey being administered at 42 months after random assignment - two years 
later than the early impacts presented here - be expected to show? There are two approaches to 
answering this question. First, over time, will young women in the experimental group and their 
children make more progress than control group members and their children, so tha. program effects 
will appear more positive over the long term than over the short one? Second, irrespective of research 
stams, what are the life prospects of the young mothers in this study? 

B. Program Impacts over Time 

At this early stage, the findings provide grounds for both optimism and pessimism about the 
longer-term impacts of New Chance. At the time of the 18-month interview itself, the young women 
in the experimental and control groups resembled each other in many ways, with equal percentages 
of both groups in school or training, employed, or on welfare. Nonetheless, significant differences 
between the groups at the 18-month point - the higher rate of GED receipt among experimentals and 
their different living arrangements and, concomitantly, different fertility-related behavior - might 
make for different outcomes two years later. Furthermore, impacts on maternal behaviors and 
attitudes affecting children might also result in improved developmental outcomes for the children of 
experimentals. 

1. Will a GED prove of value ? Conceivably, there are two ways in which having a GED 
may improve labor market opportunities. First, it may have a direct value if it enables GED-holders 
who lack other credentials to get better jobs than they would have as high school dropouts. Whether 
a GED is indeed valuable in the labor market is a matter of considerable controversy, as Chapter 5 
made clear. The long-term New Chance findings will help shed light on this issue. Indeed, it may 
be possible to determine the worth of a GED only over time if employers reserve their higher-quality 
jobs for tiiose in their mid-20s. This hypothesis is roughly consistent with a national study of high 
school graduates that found that employers reward increased cognitive skills among 20-year-olds only 
a little or not at all, but are substantially more likely *o hire 21-year-olds with higher skills, and to pay 
them more (Mumane, Willett, and Levy, n.d.). 

The GED may also have an indirect value because of its "gatekeeper" function: colleges and 
training programs often admit only applicants who have already received a high school diploma or 
GED. While it is encouraging that a higher proportion of experimentals than controls were in college 
at follow-up, the higher rate of GED attainment among experimentals does not yet appear to have paid 
off in terms of higher rates of completion of skills training or entry into better-paying jobs, for several 
reasons. First, just over a third of the experimentals who earned a GED did not enter skills training 
or a work internship. Program staff reported that some wanted a "vacation" before making another 
investment of time, and that others did not want to work until their children were of preschool age. 
Furthermore, the data suggest that some young women who began skills training or college left before 
completing their courses of study. And although the employment findings in Chapter 8 were not 
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reported separately for GED attainers and non-attainers, the case studies in the New Chance 
monograph indicate that many young women who got a GED and subsequently found employment did 
not keep these jobs. 

Nonetheless, the experimentals' higher rate of GED attainment may place them at an advantage 
over controls if employers really do value GED attainment, especially among workers who are 
somewhat older than these young women were. It may also be worthwhile if GED-holders among the 
experimentals who did not subsequently enter skills training (or who entered training but then dropped 
out) decide to enroll in training or college at a later point, if they complete these activities, and if t^ie 
combination of a GED and additional training and credentials results in better long-term employment 
prospects."^ The many "ifs" in the preceding statement suggest that it is possible, but far from certain, 
that the GED will have a longer-term payoff. 

2. WiU repeat pregnancies in the context of cohabiting relationships impede self- 
sufficiency? Young women in the experimental group were more likely both to hp living with a 
partner or husband at follow-up and to have experienced a post-baseline pregnancy than were their 
control group counterparts. Although a subsequent pregnancy, if followed by a birth, is likely to delay 
a young mother's progress toward self-sufficiency, living with a partner may also have positive 
implications for the well-being of the young women and their children, as the data in Table 9.2 
suggest. However, the nonexperimental nature of the analysis, which compares three groups of 
experimentals (rather than experimentals and controls), means that the findings must be treated with 
caution. 

The first three columns of the table present results on a variety of outcomes for experimentals 
in three different living arrangements - living with a parent or grandparent, with a partner or 
husband, or with their child(ren) only — at the 18-month follow-up.^ To reduce selection bias (i.e., 
the fact that young women who "chose" different living arrangements were likely to have differed in 
other ways as well), the outcomes for the three groups were statistically adjusted to account for group 
differences in measured baseline characteristics. Such adjustments, however, could not take into 
account such unmeasured characteristics as differences in maturity, personal attractiveness, or 
interpersonal skills that might also help to explain different outcomes. A ftirther limitation is that, for 
all outcomes pertaining to the entire follow-up period rather than to the respondent's status at the 18- 
month point, the time sequence of living arrangement and outcome is unclear.^ The last two columns 



'^Participation in GED preparation activities was also higher among experimentals than among controls 
during the follow-up period. It is possible, therefore, .that should members of bo'h groups re-enroll in 
education activities, it will take less time for experimentals to complete a GED in the future. 

^Together, these three groups included 87 percent of all experimentals. The remaining 13 percent lived 
with a variety of other people, including in-laws, siblings, aunts and uncles, cousins, other relatives, male and 
female friends, and non-relatives, such as boarders. The three groups were designed to be mutually exclusive. 
Thus, young women who were living with both parent and a partner were c^iisificd as "living with parent or 
grandparent." (The "parent" category included stepparents and foster parents.) .^ust over two-thirds of the 
young women who were living with a man in a conjugal relationship were not legally married. 

^hus, young women may have become pregnant and then started living with the baby*s father, or the 
other way around; they may have met their partners at work, or the presence of a live-in partner who could 
provide child care may have made it easier for them to go tt work. 
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present the results of tests of the statistical significance of the differences in outcomes for those living 
with a parent and those living with a partner, and the difference between those living with a partner 
and those living with their children only. 

The table indicates that experimentals living with a partner at follow-up indeed had very 
different patterns of fertility-related behavior than those in either of the other living arrangements: 
higher rates of pregnancy, both planned and unplanned; a higher rate of births; a greater likelihood 
of being pregnant at the time of the 18-month interview; and a greater likelihood of engaging in 
unprotected sex. They were also less likely to be attending an education program or college at the 18- 
month point. 

Nonetheless, if getting pregnant was a risk of cohabitation from the standpoint of self- 
sufficiency, there were many countervailing benefits in the areas of both economic and emotional well- 
being, especially when compared with living on one's own. Those living with a partner or husband 
were significantly more likely than those living with only their children to have been employed during 
the 18 months and also at the lime of the interview; they had much higher earnings and were 
considerably less likely to be receiving AFDC than were young women in either of the other two 
groups. Predictably, their children were significantly more likely to have access to a father or father 
figure. Those living with a partner or husband also registered lower depression scores than those 
living with a parent. Along with these statistically significant and positive outcomes associated with 
living with a partner or husband, it is also worth noting that equal proportions of young women in all 
three living arrangements received a GED or high school diploma, and equal percentages, too, were 
engaged in a skill-building activity (school, training, or work) at follow-up. 

What is not clear is the stability of these cohabiting relationships. If repeat pregnancy takes 
place in the context of a stable relationship, then young women may not experience particularly 
adverse consequences for economic well-being if they have their children relatively close together. 
On the other hand, if these relationships end, the young women may lose some of the advantages 
associated with living with a partner or husband and will have one or more additional children to 
provide for.^ Over time, it will become evident whether the fertility-related behavior of New Chance 
women is taking place in a context marked by greater or less interpersonal stability than that of 
controls, 

3. Will the children of experimentals exhibit better developmental outcomes than those 
of controls ? As a group, children of young mothers who are poor are at high risk of adverse 
cognitive and behavioral development. Several results suggest that the children of experimentals may 
benefit from their mothers' participation in New Chance, although this is far from assured. For one 
thing, the program increased the children's exposure to center-based care that was generally of good 
quality, and it did so at an important early point in their development. Whether the relatively brief 
period for which they were enrolled in such care will make a long-tenn difference is an open question. 

Experimentals registered modestly (although significantly) more emotional support for their 
children and less authoritarian attitudes, although the program had no impact on a summary measure 



^More effective paternity establishment and child support enforcement procedures could mitigate some of 
the economic consequences of instability in these relationships. 
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of the home environment in which children of experimentals and controls were being raised (in part 
because this measure is quite sensitive to a household's economic well-being, an outcome that was 
unaffected at this early stage). If New Chance produces po-^iave changes in the young mothers' 
economic status over time, then such changes, together with these differences in experimental' 
parenting practices, may make for more favorable developmental outcomes in the next generation. 

The 42-month follow-up survey includes a direct assessment of the cognitive development of 
the children of both experimentals and controls, as well as measures of their social and emotional 
development and school performance. These findings will be incorporated into the final (1996) report 
on the impacts of New Chance. They will provide information of interest to policymakers, program 
planners and operators, and others concerned with the effects of interventions designed to benefit both 
parents and their children. 

4, Will experimentals- employment and earnings outstrip those of controls, and will 
their welfare receipt be reduced ? Enrollment in New Chanc^^ entailed an investment in education 
and training, rather than direct entry into the labor market. Cor.j>v"quently, experimentals registered 
lower employment and earnings than did controls, but the difference was significant only during the 
first part of the follow-up period; during the last two r arters of follow-up, equal percentages of both 
groups were working. Despite controls' higher employment rates, AFDC receipt for both groups was 
substantially similar throughout the 18-month period. 

GiVen the relatively brief period of forgone employment experienced by experimentals and the 
converging employment rates of the two groups, it is possible that experimentals' rates of job-holding 
will, over time, surpass those of controls, especially if the experimentals accrue more education. At 
this juncture, there is little clear evidence either bolstering or refuting this possibility. 

€• How Far to Self-Sufficiency? 

A focus on outcomes for experimentals vis-a-vis controls may be an overly narrow perspective 
from which to view the future life trajectories of the young women in the study. The data suggest that 
neither group of young mothers could be considered to be doing well. Rather, the majority of young 
women in both groups appeared to be a considerable distance from self-sufficiency. 

Thus, over half of the young mothers lacked either an educational or vocational credential. The 
majority had no employment experience of any significant duration. Those who worked held jobs that 
paid, on average, \tss. than $5 an hour, usually with no health insurance: if they worked for 40 hours 
a week, 52 weeks a year at this level, their earnings would fall short of the poverty line for a family 
of three. Over half of the young women in both groups became pregnant during the 18-month follow- 
up period, and the majority of these pregnancies went to term, or were slated to do so. At the 18- 
month point, 82 percent of the women in botli groups were receiving public assistance. 

It is these absolute levels of disadvantage that those concerned with reforming welfare will need 
to take into account as they design programs and policies. The next section deals with the nexus 
between welfare reform and the realities of the young mothers' lives. 
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IV. New Chance and Public Policy 



The New Chance results need to be considered in light not only of the young women's changing 
lives but also of the policy context in which their behavior has unfolded. That policy context has 
undergone major changes since the inception of the demonstration and continues to evolve in new 
directions. 

Welfare reform proposals now under discussion pick up the theme of mandates and obligations 
sounded in the Family Support Act of 1988 and seek to strengthen these requirements. Proposals 
currently receiving the most attention are predicated upon a two-year limit on receipt of welfare 
benefits without work. Within those two years, recipients would be encouraged and required to 
participate in education, training, or other activities to increase their employment. If they had not 
secured a job by the time tlie two years expire, they would have to work or lose aid (or a portion of 
it). Some proposals would also require unmarried minor mothers to live with a parent in order to 
collect welfare. 

For the most part. New Chance was implemented as a voluntary program; thus the New Chance 
data cannot directly speak to the merits or drawbacks of these welfare reform initiatives. Nonetheless, 
the findings may serve to illuminate fundamental issues in the design of these initiatives, especially as 
diey relate to young mothers. Several such issues are discussed below. 

However, it is important to recognize that if the welfare-to-work proposals now under discussion 
are implemented on a massive scale, they have the potential to change the very nature of welfare. It 
is possible that they will radically alter community-wide beliefs, attitudes, and expectations, as well 
as the behavior of welfare recipients and prospective recipients. Further, if measures to "make work 
pay," such as advance payment of an expanded Earned Income Tax Credit, increased subsidized child 
care for the working poor, and universal health insurance, are put in place, the incentives for working 
versus remaining on welfare will shift dramatically. In these events, neither New Chance nor any 
other current program, mandatory or voluntary, can provide adequate guidance about how young 
mothers (or anyone else) will respond. 

1. What level of participation could be expected, and for how long ? The high 
participation levels evident in New Chance are predictable in voluntary programs that attract a 
relatively motivated group of participants. In fact, 94 percent of young women in the New Chance 
experimental group - and 82 percent of the controls as well - were active in education, job training, 
work experience, or paid employment during the 18 months of follow-up. 

The Teenage Parent Demonstration was a mandatory program that served all first-time teen 
mothers on welfare (including in-school students and high school graduates as well as dropouts and, 
presumably, less a^ well as more motivated teens) and used sanctions (i.e., reduction of the welfare 
grant for those who did not comply with program rules) to achieve its goals. That program also 
achieved substantial participation: 68 percent of the young mothers in that demonstration who were 
high school dropouts participated in school, job training, or employment within 24 months after 
program entry. Importantly, over half of the controls studied (53 percent), who were under no 
obligation to do anything and were not penalized for their inaction, also took part in one of these 
activities. 
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These data suggest that many young welfare mothers, despite their responsibilities for the care 
of very young children, actively take steps to change and improve their lives. From a policy 
perspective, the problem may be less their lack of effort than the lack of consistency and continuity 
in that effort and \t:s frequent interruptions. The New Chance data on absenteeism, early termination, 
dropping out of college and training, and job turnover all speak to this issue and suggest its 
pervasiveness in many spheres of activity. Pregnancy, of course, is often a concomitant of interrupted 
progress (if not necessarily its cause). 

Would participation requirements and time limits add urgency to young women's efforts, 
increasing their commitment and persistence in building the skills needed for better-paying jobs? 
Would such circumstances induce them to make the transition from adolescence to responsible 
adulthood more quickly than they would otherwise? These questions cannot be answered directly, and 
New Chance coordinators, asked about the wisdom and likely effects of making the program man- 
datory, offered mixed responses.^ In general, it seems reasonable to conclude that a mandate might 
well increase participation. But it is not clear that increased participation would lead to increased self- 
sufficiency. Some young mothers may be positively affected by a participation requirement, while 
others (along with their children) may be harmed by repeated sanctions for noncompliance. 

The New Chance data suggest that a model that envisions an "investment period" of 24 
consecutive months would be inappropriate for this population, since many young women would not 
use this period well: Although they might benefit from two years of education and training, they would 
be unlikely to participate continuously in these activities. (On the other hand, young mothers who 
persevere in a two-year community college program may well need more than two years to complete 
it, because they may need to take non-credit remedial courses or to drop some classes in which they 
are enrolled.) Program planners will need to decide whether welfare recipients are "entitled" to 
receive a full 24 months of education and training and to determine the appropriate course for those 
who do not want to, or cannot, make a continuous investment. For example, if a young woman 
completes a GED within five months, goes to work and off welfare for seven months, and then decides 
to enter a training program, will she have 19 months of welfare-supported training available to her? 
The New Chance results suggest that interruptions of school and training are commonplace, not 
exceptional, so that program administrators can expect to confront decisions of this type routinely. 

2. What circumstances in the young mothers^ lives would cause the time limit "clock" 
to stop ticking and start up again? The New Chance findings suggest that a young woman's ability 
to participate continuously in education and training is likely to fluctuate over time, and with changing 



^Staff at six sites favored a participation requirement, believing that it would improve attendance (or had 
done so among those young women who were co-enrolled in JOBS as mandatory participants), and that it 
would make the program more like the "real world," in which absenteeism and poor performance are 
penalized. At two sites, program coordinators were strongly opposed to mandatory participation: The 
coordinator at one program, located in an area of high-density urban poverty, commented that participants had 
"too many insurmountable problems" that could interfere with participation, while the second coordinator 
spoke of the resentment created by such a requirement, expressing the view that real change can come only 
when people are ready and cannot be forced. At the remaining seven sites, coordinators believed that a 
mandatory requirement would not have affected participation at all, or had mixed views. (At one site, the 
coordinator was new to the program, and her opinion was not solicited.) 
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circumstances. Some of these are circumstances she may have helped to bring about, others are out 
of her control. In New Chance, absenteeism was due in part to lack of motivation, apathy, lack of 
habituation to a routine, and disaffection from the program. It also resulted from homelessness 
(program staff reported that almost half of the young women with whose situations they were familiar 
did not have a stable place to live at some point); substance abuse on the part of enrollees or their 
family members or partners; domestic violence; child care and transportation problems; the young 
women's own illnesses and those of their children; conflicting welfare and medical appointments; and 
discouragement from significant others. 

Pregnancy is one of the most common events that interrupt participation and might stop the 
clock. Given the results of New Chance and of other demonstrations serving young mothers, it is far 
from clear whether and how their pattern of closely spaced childbearing can be altered. If subsequent 
pregnancies and births continue to be frequent occurrences after welfare reform measures are enacted, 
welfare planners will need to formulate policies concerning whether and for how long during 
pregnancy young women will be expected to participate in education or training, and at what point 
after giving birth they will be expected to resume. 

Policymakers will need to consider these and other circumstances under which young women 
interrupt or cease their involvement in education and training activities, and procedures will need to 
be developed for insuring that, once a period of deferral is over, the clock is reactivated. 

3, What would happen to those who lose their private-sector jobs? It is notable that 
over 40 percent of both experimentals and controls were employed at some point during the 18-month 
follow-up period. But job-holding was, in the majority of instances, accompanied by rapid job loss. 
About half the jobs that began during tlie first year after random assignment lasted three months or 
less. The majority of jobs ended when sample members quit them, reporting reasons that included 
problems with supervisors, the lack of good child care, insufficient pay and inconvenient hours, and 
pregnancy. 

It may be possible to design interventions that can better prepare young people for the demands 
of the workplace (demands that are interpersonal as well as skills-related), that can help them negotiate 
the difficult first months of employment with fewer mishaps along the way, or that can help them find 
new jobs rapidly if their initial experience proves unsatisfactory. The value of developing and 
evaluating such interventions is discussed in the next section of this chapter. 

It is also possible that, in the new environment envisioned by welfare reform proposals, job 
turnover will be reduced, since welfare will be less attractive and work may be more so. If quick job 
loss remains the norm, however, policymakers will need to grapple with an array of associated issues: 
whether temporary assistance will be available to those fired from their jobs until they can find 
employment again; how to deal with those who quit their jobs - sometimes for good reasons, 
sometimes for reasons that reflect their immaturity and lack of judgment; what will happen to those 
who accept jobs that are seasonal or otherwise temporary when these jobs end. 

4* How would a community service employment program be structured ? In some 
proposals, a community service employment program will be created for individuals who are unable 
to find private-sector jobs. In some plans, individuals would be expected to "work off" their welfare 
grants - implying work for a fixed number of hours per month, the specific scheduling of which 
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might be flexible. In other plans, they would work for wages (presumably set at the minimum-wage 
level) and with a fixed work schedule, and would presumably be docked for poor attendance. In a 
pay-for-performance scheme, it is unclear whether young women whose New Chance attendance was 
sporadic for all the reasons noted above would be better able to keep to a firm work schedule, or 
whether they would be thrust even more deeply into poverty. 

5. How would programs be staffed? The difficult psychological and interpersonal 
problems faced by many young mothers — problems that frequently interfere with progress toward 
self-sufficiency - suggest that staff members of welfare-to-work programs need counseling expertise 
and experience. Regular in-service training to help staff members deal with especially difficult issues 
is also indicated. 

The findings on job turnover in this report and in the New Chance monograph indicate that 
many young women need thoughtful, interpersonally skilled supervisors if they are to succeed in the 
workplace and learn workplace norms and behavior. Program planners may want to consider how a 
community service employment program can be supportive without undermining participants' incentive 
to seek private-sector employment. 

6. What level of work effort would be considered acceptable in both private-sector and 
community service jobs ? About one-third of New Chance sample members who worked did so for 
35 hours a week or more; 45 percent worked 25 hours or fewer. Some would contend that part-time 
work is a reasonable compromise between society's expectation that young mothers not be permitted 
to remain idle at home and its desire for mothers to be available to support the development of their 
children, especially when the latter are very young and when they live in dangerous environments. 
But it is not clear whether there are enough part-time jobs available in the private sector, whether the 
young mothers in the New Chance target group would be able to get these jobs, and whether the jobs 
would enable young women to leave public assistance. Policymakers will need to decide whether part- 
time employment constitutes grounds for exemption from the time limit, allowing mothers to receive 
supplemental benefits for themselves and their families, as well as whethCi' mothers would be allowed 
to go to school part-time and work part-time while still receiving assistance. 

7. What level of child care use could be expected ? In New Chance, high levels of 
;:articipation in school, training, or work were associated with high levels of child care utilization. 
Thus, 95 percent of the experimentals and 85 percent of the controls used some form of non-maternal 
care during the 18 months. Use of "market care" (i.e., a day care center, preschool, or paid babysitter 
or family day care home) was consistently higher in the experimental than in the control group. The 
New Chance sites offered on-site care and c ' lerwise encouraged use of day care centers because of 
their reliability and potential for stimulating cognitive development; thus. New Chance is not an ideal 
test of how much young mothers would depend on such care in order to participate in welfare-to-work 
programs or employment.^ 



study of child care utilization by participants in California's GAIN program, a welfare-to-work 
initiative, found that 10 percent of all mandatory registrants (those with children aged 6 years and over) and 
39 percent of all volunteers (those with children aged 5 years old and under) used GAIN-subsidized child care 
(Martinson and Riccio, 1989). This care could be supplied by government-licensed day care homes and 

(continued...) 
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The data suggest, however, that it would be expensive to provide market care, especially given 
the high cost of infant care and the large proportion of young mothers with children under age 1. The 
on-site care provided by the New Chance programs ranged in cost between $236 and $1,006, and 
averaged $420, per slot per month. These expenditures purchased care that was of good quality - 
an important consideration for all children, but especially for disadvantaged children, for whom high- 
quality care has been found to have positive effects on development.^^ 

8. What policies to "make work pav" unserve special consideration? Program operators 
reported that the funding structure for child care is one of the most formidable barriers to continued 
employment and progress toward self-sufficiency. Those enroUees who obtained jobs generally earned 
modest wages and were not in a position to develop a cash reserve of savings early on. Yet, child care 
centers generally required that the young women prepay the cost of child care at the beginning of each 
month - at the same time rent was due - and welfare reimbursements of these expenses were often 
delayed in coming. Furthermore, transitional child care under JOBS is not available for those who 
are employed but still receiving AFDC (as is often the case during the first months of employment, 
while income disregards are still in effect) or for those working less than full-time. 

Altering these child-care-related provisions would be a significant advance toward "making work 
pay" for young mothers. 

9. If a requirement that young mothers live with a parent or another adult were 
miposed. what effects could be expected ? Such requirements are intended to remove any incentive 
for a teenager to have a child in order to establish her own household supported by welfare. They also 
reflect the belief that the children of young mothers would be better off being raised in households 
where adults are present, and that parents would be in a better position to encourage and monitor their 
daughters' school attendance. 

This study obviously does not address the issue of preventing first pregnancies and births, since 
all program participants had one or more children at the outset. Table 9.3, however, sheds light on 
the question of the extent to which behavior might be different if young mothers were required to live 
with their parents or ofher adults. The table presents impacts across a variety of areas for two 
subgroups of sample members, defined by whether or not they lived with their parent(s) or other adults 
(other than spouses or partners) at baseline. Because the table compares experimentals and controls, 
and because subgroups were designated according to their status at random assignment, these results 
(unlike those presented in Table 9.2) are fully experimental, and their validity is not threatened by 
selection bias. 



^(...continued) 

centers as well as by providers who were not required to be licensed (such as an enrollee's family and 
friends). Most of those who did not use this assistance did not meet the criteria for receiving it: having a 
child under the age of 12, attending a program orientation, and participating in subsequent program activities. 

^^Quint and Musick (1994) suggest that high-quality child care may be critically important to compensate 
for the inability of some young mothers to provide their children with a home setting tiiat makes for adequate, 
let alone optimal, cognitive, Imguistic, and socioemotional development. 
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TABLE 9.3 

IMPACTS OF NEW CHANCE AT OR WITHIN 18 MONTHS AFTER RANDOM 
ASSIGNMENT FOR SAMPLE MEMBERS LIVING AND NOT LIVING WITH 
THEIR MOTHERS OR OTHER ADULTS AT RANDOM ASSIGNMENT 



Outcome and Living 

Arrangement at Random Assignment 



Experimentals 



Within ~ 
Subgroup 
Controls Import (a) 



Average nmnber of weeks in education 
activity, quarters 1—6 

Living with mother or other adult (b) 25.3 L3.9 

Not hving with mother or other adult 26. 1 14.0 

Number of weeks in skills training, 
quarters 1—6 

Living with mother or other adult (b) 7.7 4.9 

Not hving with mother or other adult 7.4 5.4 

Ever received a high school diploma or GED {%) 

Living with mother or other adult (b) 41.5 28.4 

Not hving with mother or other adult 45.2 33. 1 

Had a subsequent pregnancy in 
months 1-18 (%) 

Living with mother or o±er adult (b) 55.6 51.8 

Not hving with mother or other adult 59.2 53.2 

Score on Emotional Support subscale of HOME (c) 

Living with mother or other adult (b) 100.5 98.9 

Not hving with mother or other adult 100.7 100.3 

Used regular child care during 
months 1-18 (d) (%) 

Living with mother or other aduh (b) 94.8 83.8 

Not hving with mother or other adult 95.9 86.9 

Average earnings, quarters 1-6 ($) 

Living with mother or other aduh (b) 1,289 1,608 

Not hving with mother or other adult 1,500 1,913 

Sample size 1,408 680 



Significance of 
Between — Subgroups 
Impact Difference (a) 



11.4 *** 
12.1 



2.7 *♦* 
2.0 * 

13.1 *** 
12.1 *** 



3.7 
6.0 

1.6 
0.5 



11.1 *** 
9.0 *** 

-319 * 
-413 * 



n.s. 



U.S. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and survey data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 18 months 
of follow-up survey data, including those with values of zero for outcomes and New Chance enroUees (i.e., 
ejqperimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample sizes may fall short of this number 
because of missing or unusable items from some sample members' questioimaires. 

The averages or percentages are adjusted using a two— way analysis of covariance procedure 
controlling for up to 5 1 kinds of difference in characteristics, other than the characteristic used to define 
subgroups, before random assignment. The two categories used as factors were research status (i.e., membership 
in the experimental or control group) and, one at a time, the baseline characteristics indicated. Rounding may 
cause shght discrepancies in sums and differences. 

(a) A two— tailed t— test was apphed to each regression- adjusted within— subgroup impact and also 
to each difference between subgroup impacts. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 
5 percent; * = 10 percent; "n.s." indicates that the difference was not statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 

(b) This category includes those Uving with mother, father, stepparent, other adult relatives, and 
adult non— relatives. 

(c) A modified version of the short form of the Home Observation for Measurement of the 
Environment (HOME) Scale (first administered in the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth) was 
administered. Scores here were age-standardized to have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 

(d) Regular child care was defined as an ongoing arrangement used while the mother was in school, 
in training, or working. 



The data do not point to a clear conclusion about whether requiring older teens or young adults 
to live with their own mothers or other adults would ensure greater progress toward self-sufficiency. 
The first thing to be noted is the last column, which indicates that in no case was tiie difference 
between the impacts for the subgroups large enough to be statistically significant. In other words, 
program effects for those living with their mothers or other adults and those living in other 
arrangements at random assignment were substantially similar. It is noteworthy that, in absolute terms, 
both experimental and controls who were not living witli their mothers had somewhat higher rates of 
subsequent pregnancy, a potential impediment to self-sufficiency; on the other hand, they also had 
higher earnings, indicative of better prospects for economic independence.^^ 

V. Implications for Program Design 

Whether or not the long-term impacts of New Chance turn out to be more positive than the 
short-term results, and whether New Chance and similar programs are implemented in voluntary or 
mandatory contexts, the findings to date indicate areas in which the program fell short and suggest 
directions for improvement. In a more speculative vein, they also raise fundamental questions about 
content and structure that designers of programs for disadvantaged adolescents and young adults may 
want to consider. 

A, Improving Program Practice 

The evaluation results suggest the need to address systematic weaknesses in several areas of 
program implementation. Although MDRC anticipated problems in these areas and provided initial 
technical assistance to sites to improve program practice, the findings of the process analysis indicate 
persistent implementation issues. Both these findings and the strategies that local program staff have 
themselves developed to strengthen program components point to changes that seem likely to improve 
short-term outcomes and might also result in improved impacts. That others have made similar 



^4t is worth noting that, among experimentals, black young women were slightly more likely to be living 
with a parent or a grandparent at follow-up (30 percent) than were either Hispanics (28 percent) or whites or 
others (26 percent). However, they were considerably more likely to be living with only their children (40 
percent of blacks, 34 percent of Hispanics, and 29 percent of whites and others were in this arrangement) and 
less likely to be living with a partner (16 percent of black young women, 25 percent of Hispanics, and 34 
percent )f whites). New Chance had a statistically significant effect on living arrangements among blacks: 
33 percent of black controls, but only 25 percent of their experimental counterparts, were living in their 
mothers' households at follow-up. 

Of relevance to this discussion is the research of Testa (1992), who describes the results of a panel study 
conducted in the early 1980s of AFDC recipients under 18 years old living in Chicago and suburban Cook 
County, Illinois. That study found that black teens remained in their mothers' households longer (and on 
welfare longer, as well) than young women in other ethnic groups. Living in parental households enabled 
them to remain in school and complete their educations; moving away from the family of origin, along with 
marriage, were both associated with a higher probabilit)' of educational disruption. 

The finding that New Chance experimentals were more likely to live apart from their mothers as a result 
of program participation might therefore be a cause for concern. However, there were strong GED impacts 
for blacks, as for members of the other two groups. 
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recommendations underscores the fact that these areas are both especially important and particularly 
difficult to implement well. 

1. Enunciating and enforcing attendance standards ^ It seems likely that New Chance 
would have had stronger effects if young women had attended more regularly. Programs invite greater 
absenteeism if they fail to articulate clear attendance standards, reward good attendance, follow up 
quickly on absentees, and penalize consistently poor attenders (ultimately by dismissal from the 
program, if necessary). The New Chance sites that did all these things did not necessarily have good 
attendance. But those that did have good attendance also had clear rules and expected students to 
adhere to them. 

2. Improving famUv planning services * The implementation findings indicate at least 
some of the reasons why New Chance was not more successful in helping participants defer subsequent 
pregnancies and point to areas where improvements might be sought. 

First, enrollees need to have a clear, consistent, and regularly repeated message about pregnancy 
postponement. In programs like New Chance, young women's maternal roles are recognized — and 
celebrated — and it is easy for enrollees to hear mixed messages about the importance of deferring 
pregnancy. These messages can be made more consistent if the emphasis is on creating a better future 
for the children young mothers already have by deferring subsequent childbearing until a later point. 

Second, some otherwise competent case managers, because of lack of time or b^-cause they did 
not necessarily feel comfortable or sufficiently knowledgeable in talking about sexuality, tended to 
bypass this issue in meetings with participants. This suggests the potential value of continuous in- 
service (as well as initial) training about sexuality and contraception, to help ensure that staff are well- 
informed and to afford them opportunities to share problems and solutions. If, despite such training, 
a case manager remains ill at ease, then responsibility for counseling participants about family planning 
and monitoring their contraceptive practice should be shifted to another staff member who is more 
comfortable in this area. 

Third, staff may need to be especially attentive to participants' contraceptive practices at times 
of change and transition, or of special stress: when they have a new partner, or have begun living with 
a man, or are experiencing difficulty in the program, or are ready to move on to a new stage of 
program activities. It appears that these may be times of reduced contraceptive vigilance and of 
heightened vulnerability to a new pregnancy. 

Finally, the data in Chapter 6 suggest that, while women in the experimental group were more 
likely than controls to report that they expected to have another child in two to four years, over 70 
percent of the young women in both groups said either that they expected to have no more children, 
or that they expected to have their next child in five or more years. Given this interest in long-term 
deferral of pregnancy, it makes sense for program staff to encourage the use of longer-acting 
contraceptives such as Norplant and Depo-Provera - methods that, unlike the condom, are entirely 
within the woman's control. 
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Yet, it bears repeating that altering fertility-related behavior has proved a formidable challenge 
that no program for young mothers has yet mastered. The difficulty of inducing young women to 
practice contraception consistently once they have become mothers points to the need for more, and 
more effective, efforts aimed at forestalling first births to teenagers. 

3. Strengthening employment-related components * At most sites, employment-related 
activities, with which sites had had relatively little experience, were the weakest part of the New 
Chance treatment. Instructors often had other responsibilities and only limited time to develop 
interesting classes, and few curricular materials were available to make their task easier. Yet, because 
of their relative novelty, these activities may need even more attention and more careful planning than 
other program components. The employment-related goals of the program need to be kept in focus 
- and the enroUee must be kept focused on them from the beginning of her program stay. 

The rapid job turnover experienced by sample members suggests the need for employability 
development sessions to address not only job-seeking skills and techniques but also, and equally, job 
retention. Problems with supervisors or attitude problems accounted for a quarter of all instances of 
job-quitting. Through role-plays, presentations by outside speakers, and other techniques, students can 
learn about employers' expectations and workplace norms and practices. 

Job development and placement efforts also need to be bolstered and expanded. New Chance 
job developers often worked only with the relatively small number of young women who completed 
a GED (or, indeed, the full sequence of program activities). Helping all enrollees to get better jobs 
than they would have otherwise is a critical way in which programs can assist young people. 

4. Bolstering the parenting component * Over time, sites found ways to strengthen the 
parenting component and make it more appealing to enrollees. At one site, for example, several 
program enrollees were trained as peer facilitators of the parenting sessions; site staff reported that 
other participants responded well to this arrangement, preferring to learn about good parenting practice 
from their age peers rather than from older adults. Sites have also placed increased emphasis on 
inculcating parenting skills through sessions involving mother-child interaction rather than through 
direct instruction. 

5. Incorporating mental health and substance abuse services . Several sites found it 
useful to incorporate additional mental health services into the program model to respond to the issues 
enrollees presented. Thus, some sites developed consulting agreements with community mental health 
centers or other providers whose staff members could provide skilled counseling to the young women. 
One site established an incest survivors' support group. 

Substance abuse was another issue with which some sites found it useful to seek the assistance 
of outside agencies. Sometimes the enrollees themselves had significant substance abuse problems. 
(In fact, 'imce the period under study in this report, one site instituted dmg testing upon program entry 
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^^It is also worth noting that abortion played a major role in die fertility-related behavior of both 
experimentals and controls. If access to abortion were eliminated or restricted, higher rates of childbearing 
could be expected. 
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and continued follow-up until the participant was "clean.") In other instances, enrollees needed 
assistance in dealing with the substance abuse problems of their boyfriends or family members. 



6. Developing incentives and rewards for less able students > Not everyone could be 
helped to attain a GED within a relatively short time period. The data suggest that not only were the 
poorest readers unaffected by New Chance in terms of GED attainment, but they also participated for 
fewer hours than other enrollees. It seems reasonable to hypothesize that their reduced participation 
in part reflects discouragement about the pace of their progress, especially when they could see their 
peers advancing more rapidly toward a certificate. 

Programs face a challenge in keeping less able students motivated. To do so, they need to find 
ways of rewarding participants on the basis of effort, not just accomplishment, and of dividing major 
accomplishments into smaller, more achievable goals and rewarding attainment of each of these. These 
rewards may take the form of concrete incentives; they may also simply mean that staff give as much 
attention lo, and express as much pleasure in, the achievements of those who are struggling as of those 
who are successful. 

It also seems plausible that less academically able students will remain more motivated if they 
have other than academic goals toward which to strive — another reason for ensuring that all young 
women move into employment-related activities at a relatively early point. 

7. Reaching out to family members and partners > New Chance enrollees do not exist 
as isolated individuals; they are enmeshed in complex social networks whose members influence their 
choices and behavior. Thus, contraceptive decision-making may be influenced by a boyfriend's desire 
for a child - or a mother's desire foi a grandchild. Parenting behavior is also shaped by familial 
practices and role models. 

Programs like New Chance need to reach out to these "significant others" - to neutralize 
potential opposition to program messages where possible and to enlist the support of these individuals 
in fostering the young women's progress toward self-sufficiency. 

B» Re-examining the Program Model 

At this point, it is too early to draw conclusions about the effectiveness of the New Chance 
model. Yet, given the high cost to society of the target population and the need for a continuing 
search for promising service strategies, it also seems important to note three key questions about 
program design that planners may want to consider, even in the absence of evidence about the 
effectiveness of alternative approaches. 

1. Should education and training services be offered concurrently or sequentially ? 

The sequential structure of education and training in New Chance that was adopted at all sites except 
Portland was intended to ensure adequate time and attention to the personal development and parenting 
components included in the program model. But this structure has marked disadvantages as well. 



^^Since the period of program operations studied in this report, otlier New Chance sites have placed 
increased emphasis on training and have offered it concurrently with education. 
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If vocational training is deferred, participants - and staff as well - may lose sight of the program's 
long-term employment objectives and focus exclusively on the attainment of more immediate education 
goals. The records of both the JOBSTART Demonstration and New Chance suggest that fall-off in 
participation between the education and training phases in sequential programs may be virtually 
inevitable, especially when training takes place away from the initial setting. 

Evidence on the impacts of alternative program structures is inconclusive. In JOBSTART, some 
programs of both types had impacts on enroUees' employment; some did not. It is worth noting, 
however, that the site that produced the largest earnings impacts in that demonstration, the Center for 
Employment Training (CET) in San Jose, was of the concurrent type. (CET was also notable for its 
integration of education and training and its intensive job development efforts, and these factors might 
also have contributed to the program's substantial impacts.) The JOBSTART research sample at CET 
did not include young mothers; however, a study of employment and training efforts directed toward 
minority female single parents also found the CET treatment to be especially effective (Gordon and 
Burghardt, 1990). One aspect of concurrent programs needs to be recognized, however: They must 
make training available at or near the program location. The number of sites able to offer training 
along with education and other services is considerably smaller than the number that can offer 
education and other services alone. Nonetheless, the weight of the findings suggests that it is worth 
testing concurrent programs more widely for a young-mother population. 

2. Should more emphasis be placed on following up program enrollees after they leave 
the program site for training or employment ? Young women who found jobs were frequently 
unable to hold them for very long; those who entered college or training programs often dropped out. 

As noted earlier, although the New Chance guidelines stipulated that case managers remain in 
contact (first biweekly, then monthly) with participants after they moved into Phase II components or 
into employment, rising caseloads and the demands placed on their time by new program entrants often 
made it difficult for them to conduct regular, detailed follow-up efforts. But participants might well 
benefit from even more frequent counseling by case managers or other helping professionals as they 
move into new and unfamiliar terrains. Such staff members could assist them in working out issues 
with supervisors and other colleagues at the workplace, or in finding new jobs if necessary (or if a new 
position would offer more opportunities for advancement). They could also help the young women 
develop strategies to resolve problems (e.g., child care and family issues) that could interfere with 
progress, or refer them to other agencies providing such assistance. 

Who should provide such assistance, what it should entail, how often contact should take place, 
and for how long are all open questions. The specific answers are likely to vary with the individual 
client: her current activity, her level of maturity, the areas in which she needs immediate assistance, 
her ongoing problems, the helping network she already has, and other factors. These decisions are 
also, of course, a function of budgets: Case management and counseling are expensive services and 
tend to be reduced when agencies face fiscal constraints. 

Whether such assistance could help smooth the often twisting course young mothers take in 
pursuing self-sufficiency is uncertain. But it appears important to determine whether ongoing guidance 
and support will help young women sustain progress over time. 

3. Is a comprehensiye treatment indicated for all participants ? New Chance was 
designed to address a set of problems that, experts agree, commonly affect young mothers. Yet, the 
findings raise an important question: Should programs provide all enrollees with a common set of 
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services and try to do everything at once, or should they concentrate on a few issues of primary 
importance? 

It is obviously impossible to answer uiis question definitively. Comprehensive programs are 
thought to be necessary on the assumption that unaddressed problems in many areas of their lives can 
derail young mothers' progress in other spheres. The comprehensive approach adopted by New 
Chance "worked" in the sense that young women in the experimental group received more sei-vices 
than did the controls. However, on average, experimentals received oiily a limited amount of service 
in many of these areas, and this sparse treatment did not translate into impacts. 

Were some New Chance participants unable to take in all these components at the same time? 
Did the program set too high a threshold for participation, leading some young women to be 
overwhelmed? In this regard, it is perhaps relevant that the program's most consistent impacts were 
on GED attainment - a goal that the young women themselves valued and for which they actively 
sought program assistance. In the areas of parenting or family planning, where the young women 
were less likely to define themselves as needing assistance. New Chance registered effects that were 
small, insignificant, or in the opposite direction of what had been expected. 

This suggests that programs need to be equipped to address a wide range of concerns (on their 
own or through referral to other agencies), but that they may want to begin by helping participants 
tackle issues they see as paramount. Alternatively, it may make sense to make some services 
mandatory and others available when participants are ready to deal with them. It may be that the real 
issue is not what people need but what they can incorporate and use at any given time. 
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APPENDIX A 
A COMPARISON OF RESEARCH GROUPS 



This appendix contains an assessment of the effectiveness of the experimental design of the 
New Chance evaluation. It compares the baseline characteristics of experimentals with those of control 
group members and measures the statistical significance of apparent differences. Based on this 
comparison, it is concluded that there are no systematic or statistically significant differences between 
experimentals and controls, as intended by the research design. 

As discussed in Chapter 2, random assignment was incorporated in the research design of the 
New Chance evaluation to create a valid counterfactual for the experiences of sample members who 
were exposed to New Chance. Random assignment intends to create experimental and control groups 
that are balanced on all baseline characteristics, measured and unmeasured, which may affect relevant 
outcome measures. As a result, any differences between the two groups that are found after random 
assignment can be attributed to the program. 

A systematic comparison of baseline characteristics can be used to verify that random 
assignment indeed succeeded in creating two balanced research groups. Table A.l compares selected 
baseline characteristics for experimentals and controls. Statistical tests were performed to evaluate the 
statistical significance of experimental-control differences on the various baseline measures. As 
expected, differences were generally small and most of them not statistically significant. 

It is difficult to assess the overall effectiveness of random assignment from a broad set of 
bivariate comparisons such as featured in Table A.l, because the large number of t- tests is likely to 
generate differences that are "statistically significant" by chance.^ Also, the baseline characteristics 
that underlie the statistical tests may not be entirely independent of one another. As a result, one 
significant difference in Table A. 1 may generate another. 

To address these problems, a multivariate analysis was used to measure the differences between 
research groups in one statistical procedure. This procedure tests the hypothesis that experimentals and 
controls are drawn from the same population by attempting to discriminate between the two groups 
using baseline characteristics. The actual test is a joint F-test for the significance of a set of 
coefficients in the following regression equation: 

X 

where STATUS is the experimental dnnfimy, is an intercept, X,a baseline characteristic, and s an 
error term. Table A. 2 shows the results of an estimation of this equation, using ordinary least squares. 
In this equation ihe vector was represented by the same 51 baseline characteristics that were used 
as covariates in the impact regressions done for this report. The F-test at the bottom of this table 
shows that the is not ol^nificantly different from zero, implying that there is no systematic 
relationship between sample characteristics at baseline and the experimental assignment variable. This, 
in turn, suggests that random assignment was effective. 



'This is often referred to as a "multiple comparisons problem." 
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TABLE A.1 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEW CHANCE SAMPLE AT RANDOM 
ASSIGNMENT, BY RESEARCH GROUP 



Characteristic and Subgroup Full 

at Raadom Assignment Experimentals Controls Sam ple p (a) 

Demographic characteristics 



Age (>'ears) (%) 0.574 
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17 


18.2 


16.1 


17.5 




18 


99 9 


91 Q 


■J"? 1 






94 Q 


07 1 


Zj.O 






IQ A 


1 Q 7 


10 ^ 




21 


10.7 


11.9 


11.1 




22 


2.3 


1.5 


2.1 




Average age (years) 


18.8 


18.9 


18.8 


0.359 










n 85? 1 




S9 n 










99 S 


91 0 






White 


22.8 


22.5 


22.1 




Other 


2.7 


2.2 


2.5 




Marital status (%) 








0.540 


Never married 


90.4 


89.5 


90.1 




Other 


9.6 


10.5 


9.9 












n 77Q 


1 




63 8 


fid Q 




2 


96 9 


9?^ 1 


96 R 




3 or more 


8.4 


8.0 


8.3 




Average number of children 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


0.805 


Age of youngest child (years) (%) 








0.804 


Less than 1 


53.8 


53.7 


53.8 




1 


26.6 


26.6 


26.6 




2 


12.4 


11.5 


12.1 




3 or older 


7.2 


8.2 


7.5 




Average age of youngest child (years) 


12 


1.2 


1.2 


0.446 


Age at first child's birth (years) (%) 








0.820 


14 or under 


5.6 


4.5 


5.3 




15 


12.0 


12.2 


12.1 




16 


23.2 


22.4 


22.9 




17 


25.9 


26.6 


26.1 




18 


21.4 


21.8 


21.6 




19 


11.9 


12.5 


12.1 




Average age at first child's birth (years) 


16.8 


16.9 


16.8 


0.426 
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TABLE A.1 (continued) 









Pull 




2it Random Assignment 


E)^enmentals 


Controls 


Sample 


P (a) 


Living arrangement 










Living with (%) 










Mother 


34.8 


33.7 


34.4 


0.642 


Father 


/ .J 


/ .o 


7 


U.OO JL 


Spouse or partner 


11.8 


11.2 


11.6 


0.696 


No other adult 


31.9 


31.6 


31.8 


0.891 


Lived in a female— headed 










household at age 14 (%) 


48.1 


50.6 


48.9 


0.562 


Lived with both parents at age 14 (%) 


22.4 


21.9 


22.2 


0.811 


Education characteristics 










Highest grade completed {%) 








0.964 


7th or below 


3.1 


2.6 


3.0 




8th 


10.1 


10.6 


10.3 




yiu. 




91 7 


99 8 




lOth 


29.8 


31.4 


30.3 




11th 


27.9 


Tin 


27.8 




12th 


5.8 


5.9 


5.8 




Average highest grade completed 

O O o r 


9.9 


9.9 


9.9 


0.708 


Received high school diploma or GED (%) 


6.5 


5.9 


6.3 


U.572 


Left school before first pregnancy (%) 


37.1 


37.6 


37.2 


0.825 


/vverage numoer oi years since lasi aiienacu scnooi 




9 A 


9 A 




Reading level (grade equivalent) (%) / 










4th grade or below 


8.3 


8.9 


8.5 


0.630 


5th grade 


5.5 


6.4 


5.8 




6th grade 


10.2 


7.6 


9.4 




7th grade 


11.0 


10.2 


10.8 




8th grade 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 




9th grade 


21.2 


21.8 


21.4 




10th grade or above 


29.7 


31.1 


30.1 




Average reading level (grade equivalent) 


8.3 


8.5 


8.4 


0.356 


Desired educational attainment for self {%) 








0.801 


High school diploma or GED 


32.7 


32.5 


32.6 




1-3 years of college (A A. degree) 


30.8 


32.1 


31.2 




4 years of college (B A. degree) 


22.2 


22.3 


22.2 




Graduate degree 


10.8 


10.6 


10.8 




Other 


3.5 


2.5 


3.2 
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TABLE A.l (continued) 



Characteristic and Subgroup 






FuU 




at Random Assignment 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Sample 


P(a) 


Desired educational attainment for child (b) (%) 








0.323 


Elementary school 


n 1 

U.I 


U.4 


n 0 
u.z 




High school 


20.6 


21.1 


20.8 




College/post — seconda ry 


57.8 


57.9 


57.8 




Graduate school 


21.5 


20.6 


21.2 




Mother has high school diploma or GED (%) 


Z>Z.4 






11.014 


iVIULUCI aLLCuUCU CwuCgC \/Ol 




25 5 


95 1 


0.617 


Father has high school diploma or GED (%) 


41.7 


46.1 


43.1 


U.039 


Father attended college (%) 


15.6 


17.4 


16.2 


0.386 


Roth narent!? havp hio"}! «;rhool dinlomas or CrPDs 


28.6 


31.1 


29.4 


0.118 


Both parents attended college (%) 


6.9 


8.1 


7.3 


0.584 


Emplovmeiit and welfare receipt 










Number of jobs ever held (%) 








0.825 


0 


21.2 


22.1 


21.5 




1-2 


33.5 


31.1 


32.7 




3 or more 


45.3 


46.9 


45.8 




Average number of jobs held 


4.0 


4.2 


4.1 


0.771 


Employed at random assignment (%) 


2.7 


4.0 


3.1 * 


0.093 


NiiTTiVv^r of montViQ pmr>lovpH tn nrior 19 montli*? (^ri\ 








0.565 


0 


63.3 


63.2 


63.3 




3 or less 


18.4 


18.4 


18.4 




4-6 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 




7-12 


8.1 


7.6 


8.0 




Prior -year earnings (%) 








U.Z53 


$0-$500 


79.2 


ol.3 


'TO Q 

ly.y 






20.8 


18.7 


20.1 




Length of longest job (%) 








0 S94 


Never employed 


21.U 


0 1 o 

21. o 


01 o 




T a1 1 aT- 

Less than one 1 month 


A 1 

4.1 


l.l 


/ 




1—3 months 






99 7 




4—6 months 


21.9 


23.2 


22.3 




7—12 months 


18.3 


17.1 


17.9 




Over 1 year 


11.8 


13.0 


12.2 




Mother employed (%) 








0.419 


Yes 


50.0 


49.3 


49.8 




No 


41.9 


42.7 


42.2 




Don*t know 


3.7 


4.7 


4.0 




Deceased 


4.4 


3.2 


4.0 
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TABLE A.l (continued) 



Characteristic and Subgroup 






Full 




at Random Assignment 


Fxneriinen tills 


Control^? 






Father employed (%) 








0.697 


Yes 


44.8 


46.5 


45.4 




No 


20.2 


18.9 


19.8 




Don't know 


25.4 


24.1 


25.0 




Deceased 


9.5 


10.5 


9.8 




Receives AFDC (%) 








0.720 


Own grant 


87.0 


88.2 


87.4 




Other person's grant 


7.7 


6.8 


7.4 




Not receiving AFDC 


5.3 


5.0 


5.2 




Receives (%) 










Medicaid 


86.6 


88.0 


87.1 


0.604 


Food stamps 


83.7 


83.5 


83.7 


0.778 


Public housing 


22.4 


25.0 


23.2 


0.125 


Income from a job 


3.4 


3.7 


3.5 


0.571 


r amily received AFDC when sample 










member was growing up (%) 






* 




Always 


17 


1 '\ 9 


lu.o 




2 vears or less ( c\ 




xo.u 


1 5^ 7 




More than 2 vear<? hut not alw;iv9 {c\ 






95^ ^ 




Never 










FertiKtY— related characteristics 










Number of pregnancies (%) 














/to 4 




n o 1 0 


2 


30.7 


35.3 


32.2 




3 


16.4 


15.4 


16.1 




4 


6.5 


4.9 


6.0 




5 or more 


2.6 


2.1 


2.4 






1 0 


1 0 


1 0 




Ever had an abortion (%) 


23.5 


99 1 


9'i 1 


U.'+D/ 


When next child is expected (%) 








0.991 


Not expecting another child 


64.0 


64.5 


64.2 




Within 2 years 


6.7 


7.5 


7.0 




In 2-4 years 


12.0 


in Q 


1 1 f\ 

i i.D 




In 5 years or more 


17.3 


17.2 


17.3 




Average number of years until next child is expected (d) 4.5 


4.4 


4.4 


0.731 


Current birth control use (%) 








0.724 


Yes, using birth control 


62.9 


61.3 


62.4 




No, not using bh-th control 


12.2 


12.1 


12.1 




No partner/not having sex 


24.9 


26.6 


25.5 




Used birth control at last intercourse (%) 


70.9 


71.1 


71.0 


0.901 
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TABLE A.l (continued) 



Characteristic and Subgroup Full 

at Random Assignment Experimentals Controls Sample p (a) 



Relations with child's father 



opeaKS wiin cnua s lamer \p) \/o) 


0 / .J 


0 / .O 


A7 ^ 


u.you 


Has child support order (b) (%) 


28.0 


27.6 


27.9 


0.841 


Prior and current service receipt 










Ever in occupational skills training (%) 


22.1 


22.8 


22.3 


0.695 


Services received in the 60 days 










before random assignment (%) 










Health care for child 


84.7 


84.4 


84.6 


0.880 


Family planning 


24.0 


20.7 


22.9 * 


0.091 


Mental health 


2.8 


2.5 


2.7 


0.735 


Health care for self 


59.3 


57.4 


58.7 


0.396 


Parenting 


11.3 


10.4 


11.0 


0.550 


Life skills 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


0.882 


Counseling 


4.4 


3.4 


4.1 


0.311 


Other services 


10.4 


10.7 


10.5 


0.847 






8 S 

O.J 




n 967 


Has regular child care (e) (%) 






A'i. 7 


U.I 4/ 


Psychosocial characteristics 










v^jco~JL' ^^Qepressionj ocaie ^^i^ \ *^} 










0-15 (not at risk) 


47.8 


45.4 


47.0 




16-23 (at some risk) 


25.1 


27.5 


25.9 




/4—oU (^at nigii risK) 


/ /./ 


in 1 
//.J. 


If .1 




Average CES-D score (f) 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


0.382 


Average nuuiber of sources of emotional support 


2.8 


2.7 


2.7 


0.448 


Average level of satisfaction with emotional support (g) 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


0.869 


Average self —esteem score (h) 


38.3 


38.3 


38.3 


0.879 


Average Locus of Control score (i) 


22.0 


22.0 


22.0 


0.953 


Other 










Has home telephone (%) 


84.2 


83.4 


83.9 


0.615 


Has driver^s license (%) 


28.1 


27.4 


27.9 


0.745 


Sample size 


1,408 


680 


2,088 
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TABLE A.1 (continued) 
SOURCE: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,088 sample members for whom there were 
18 months of follow-up survey data, including tt 3se with values of zero for outcomes and New 
Chance enroUees (i.e., e^erimentals) who did not participate in the program. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members* 
questionnaires. 

(a) A t-test or F-test was applied to each difference in characteristics between research 
groups. The column labeled "p" is the statistical significance level of these differences: That is, p is the 
probability that these differences exist only because of random error. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent 

(b) When a sample member had more than 1 child, her response refers to her first child. 

(c) The family's AFDC receipt may not have been continuous. 

(d) Includes only those sample members who expected to have more children. 

(e) Regular child care was defined as an ongoing arrangement used while the mother was in 
school, in training, or working. 

(f) The Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression (CES-D) Scale is a widely used measure 
of depression; scores can range from zero to 60. 

(g) EnroUees were also asked about their degree of satisfaction with the emotional support 
("people who listen to you, reassure you, and show you they care") they received. Levels range from 1 (very 
dissatisfied) to 5 (very satisfied). 

(h) The measure of self-esteem used was the Rosenberg Self- Esteem Scale, a 10-item scale 
that assesses a person's global sense of self- worth. Scores can range from 10 to 50; 30 is considered the 
neutral midpoint. 

(i) The Locus of Control Scale is a six- item adaptation of the longer scale originally developed 
by Julien Rotter (1966). Scores can range from 6 to 30; 18 is considered the neutral midpoint. 
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TABLE A.2 



ESTIMATED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE PROBABILITY OF 
ASSIGNMENT TO THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 





Parameter 


Standard 




V cillaulG yd. ) 




Error 




Constant 


0.658 *** 


0.056 


0.000 


Allentown 


-0.040 


0.063 


0.526 


Bronx 


0.004 


0.062 


0.954 


Chicago Heights 


-0.020 


0.071 


0.781 


Chula Vista 


-0.040 


0.067 


0.550 


Denver 


-0.033 


0.068 


0.629 


Detroit 


-0.015 


0.057 


0.797 


Harlem 


0.007 


0.061 


0.907 


Inglewood 


-0.015 


0.060 


0.805 


Jacksonville 


-0.017 


0.060 


0.784 


Lexington 


0.044 


0.060 


0.469 


Minneapolis 


-0.003 


0.061 


0.956 


Philadelphia 


-0.029 


0.059 


0.626 


Portland 


-0.043 


0.061 


0.481 


Salem 


-0.017 


0.068 


0.803 


San Jose 


-0.028 


0.065 


0.672 


Age 20-22 


-0.024 


0.039 


0.539 


More than 1 child 


-0.045 


0.030 


0.133 


Age 16 or younger when first child was born 


0.026 


0.026 


0.312 


Ever had an abortion 


-0.003 


0.030 


0.909 


Has a driver's license 


0.011 


0.027 


0.694 


Ever had a miscarriage 


0.009 


0.033 


0.786 


Has no home phone 


-0.014 


0.030 


0.643 


Hispanic 


0.028 


0.035 


0.421 


Not black or Hispanic 


0.031 


0.034 


0.358 


Highest grade completed is above 10th 


0.002 


0.025 


0.951 


Has a high school diploma or GED 


0.006 


0.052 


0.904 


TABE grade level is below 8th grade (c) 


0.032 


0.022 


0.158 


Ever had vocational/occupational skills training 


-0.008 


0.026 


0.765 


Highest educational goal is high school/GED or other 


0.011 


0.023 


0.638 


Receives child support from first child's father 


0.012 


0.025 


0.619 


Did not use birth control when last had sex 


0.002 


0.024 


0.942 


Has regular child care (d) 


0.029 


0.022 


0.196 


Was pregnant more than twice 


0.058 * 


0.035 


0.097 


Youngest child is older than 1 year old 


-0.007 


0.024 


0.777 


Locus of Control score is less than 21 (e) 


-0.002 


0.024 


0.939 


Self —esteem score is less than 35 (f) 


0.029 


0.026 


0.266 


Ever repeated a grade 


-0.009 


0.023 


0.703 


Not receiving AFDC in own name 


0.004 


0.036 


0.920 


Heard about New Chance from welfare officer 


-0.033 


0.027 


0.235 


Not JOBS -mandatory 


0.034 


0.040 


0.394 


At risk of depression 


-0.034 


0.023 


0.142 


Currently or previously married 


-0.029 


0.037 


0.431 
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TABLE A.2 (continued) 





Parameter 


vSta nHjjrfi 




V di la UlC yd/ 


Estimate 


Error 


P(b) 


Family never on welfare when sample member growing up 


0.010 


0.023 


0.662 


Public housing 


-0.042 


0.028 


0.126 


Received family planning services in the prior 60 days 


0.045 * 


0.026 


0.087 


First child's father never sees child 


0.005 


0.023 


0.844 


Does not e>q)ect to have more children 


-0.005 


0.023 


0.840 


Lived with father at age 14 


-0.001 


0.025 


0.959 


Ever employed in prior 12 months 


-0.037 


0.031 


0.237 


Earned $501 or more in prior 12 months 


0.052 


0.035 


0.140 




— 0 017 
~U.UI / 




U.J Do 


Sample size 


2,088 






Number of experimentals 


1,408 






Number of controls 


680 






Mean of dependent variable 


0.658 






R- square 


0.014 






F- statistic 


0.563 






P~value of F~statistic 


0.995 







SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the New Chance Enrollment Form data. 



NOTES: The dependent variable in each regression equation was unity for each experimental and zero 
for each control. Each characteristic on the right-hand side of each equation was measured as a 
deviation from its mean. 

The p~value of the F-statistic is the probability of obtaining these coefficient estimates if the 
true chance of becoming an experimental did not vary with any characteristic. Thus, the closer the p-value 
is to unity, the more successful was random assignment in equating average characteristics of experimentak 
and controls. 

(a) No dummy variable for Pittsburgh was included, as this would overdetermine the 
regression model. 

(b) A two-tailed t-test was applied to each coefficient estimate. The column labeled "p" 
indicates the statistical significance level of the coefficient: That is, p is the probability that the actual 
value coefficient is zero. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 
* = 10 percent. 

(c) The test administered was the reading part of the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE), 
Survey Form, a 30-item test of reading vocabulary and reading comprehension. 

(d) Regular child care was defined as an ongoing arrangement used while the mother was in 
school, in training, or working. 

(e) The Locus of Control Scale is a six- item a^daptation of the longer scale originally developed 
by Julien Rotter (1966). Scores can range from 6 to 30; 18 is considered the neutral midpoint. 

(f; The measure of self-esteem used was the Rosenberg Self- Esteem Scale, a 10 -item scale 
that assesses a person's global sense of self -worth. Scores can range from 10 to 50; 30 is considered the 
neutral midpoint. 
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APPENDIX B 



ANALYSIS OF SURVEY NONRESPONSE 



This appendix compares the New Chance Wave I survey respondent sample with the entire 
sample of those who were randomly assigned. As discussed in Chapter 2, the primary difference 
between these samples is that the survey respondent sample does not include sample members who 
applied for New Chance and were randomly assigned but for whom no usable follow-up data were 
available. These sample members were treated as survey nonrespondents and excluded from the impact 
analyses. This appendix explores the extent to which the survey respondent samples are representative 
of the full New Chance study sample. In summary, it shows that the response rate on the 18-month 
follow-up survey was quite high, resulting in a study sample that is a good representation of the overall 
sample of randomly assigned young women. Differences between respondents and nonrespondents are 
small and often not statistically significant. 

Table B.l shows survey response rates by research status and site. The overall response rate 
was close to 90 percent, which is generally considered very high in a population such as this one. 
Experimental were somewhat more likely to respond to the follow-up survey than controls, and there 
was some variation in response rates across the sites. Harlem had the lowest response rate (82.7 
percent) and the response rate was highest in Detroit, where outcome data were collected for 96.6 
percent of all sample members. 

Throughout the report, five different respondent samples were used. As discussed in Chapter 
2, certain outcome variables were missing or invalid for sample members who did answer most of the 
other questions. To maximize the sauxple sizes for individual chapters, five respondent samples were 
created, including all sample members for whom a set of relevant measures was present.^ As 
expected, these samples have a large degree of overlap. They all exclude those cases for whom no 
survey data were available at all. These samples were introduced in Chapter 2 and four of them are 
included in a comparison of baseline characteristics in Table B.2. Asterisks in this table indicate the 
statistical significance of the difference between each of these survey samples and the full New Chance 
sample. It appears that, in general, differences among the samples are small and not systematic. 

To further explore the issue of nor^response, a multivariate analysis was conducted, which uses 
the experimental assignment variable, site variables, and 36 other baseline characteristics to identify 
the correlates of survey response. Table B.3 shows the results of this analysis. The parameter 
estimates in the first column capture the effect of each variable on the probability of being in the 
primary Wave I study sample. The asterisks and p- values show the statistical significance of this 
relationship. The F-statistic and its p-value at the bottom of the table show that these differences were 
statistically significant overall. Nevertheless, the low (0.041) suggests that baseline characteristics 
and the experimental assignment do not discriminate very well between item-survey respondents and 
nonrespondents. Consequently, the survey sample may be considered adequately representative of the 
full New Chance study sample. 



^The first sample (Sample 1) consisted of 2,088 respondents for whom valid data were available on most 
outcomes in the report. The next sample (Sample 2) included 2,024 respondents (most of whom were also 
in Sample 1), for whom pregnancy, birth, and health outcomes were available. Sample 3 (2,046 respondents) 
included those for whom TABE literacy scores were collected, Sample 4 (1,842 focal children) was used to 
measure parenting and home environment outcomes, and Sample 5 (1,932 focal children) was used for the 
study of child care outcomes. 
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TABLE B.l 

SURVEY RESPONSE RATES, BY RESEARCH GROUP AND SITE 



Survey 



Research Group and Site 


Sample Size 


Response Rate (%) 


Full sa^mnlc^ 


2,322 


89.9 


Research group 






E)q)erimental 


1,553 


90.7 


Control 


769 


88.4 


Site 






Allentown 


124 


92.7 


Bronx 


150 


84.0 


Ct cago Heights 


78 


88.5 


Chula Vista 


150 


84.7 


Denver 


123 


89.4 


Detroit 


175 


96.6 


Harlem 


150 


82.7 


Inglewood 


146 


89.7 


Jacksonville 


154 


93.5 


Lexington 


150 


90.0 


Minneapolis 


127 


95.3 


Philadelphia 


150 


90.0 


Pittsburgh 


180 


95.0 


Portland 


166 


86.1 


Salem 


150 


89.3 


San Jose 


150 


89.3 



0.092 



0.000 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form and 18-month 
suivey data. 



NOTES: A t-test or F~test was apphed to the difference in response rates among 
research groups and sites. The columai labeled "p" is the statistical significance level of this 
difference: That is, p is the probability that this difference exists only because of random 
error. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 
* = 10 percent. 
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TABLE B.2 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEW CHANCE SAMPLE AT RANDOM 
ASSIGNMENT, BY SURVEY RESPONDENT SUBSAMPLE 



Characteristic and Subgroup 
at Random Assignment 



Full Sample In Sample 1 In Sample 2 In Sample 3 In Sample 4 



Demographic characteristics 

Age (years) (%) 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Average age (years) 

Ethnicity (%) 
Black, non— Hispanic 
Hispanic 
White 
Other 

Marital status (%) 
Never married 
Other 

Number of children (%) 
1 
2 

3 or more 
Average number of children 

Age of youngest child (years) (%) 
Less than 1 
1 
2 

3 or older 

Average age of youngest child (years) 

Age at first child's birth (years) (%) 
14 or imder 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

Average age at first child's birth (years) 



2.1 
17.3 
21.9 
25.6 
20.0 
11.1 

1.9 

18.9 



52.2 
22.3 
22.9 
2.5 



90.1 
9.9 



65.0 
26.8 
8.2 

1.4 



53.5 
27.1 
11.7 
7.7 

1.2 



5.3 
12.1 
23.0 
26.3 
21.1 
12.3 

16.8 



2.1 
17.5 
22.1 
25.6 
19.5 
11.1 

2.1 

18.8 



52.4 
22.3 
22.7 
2.5 



90.1 
9.9 



64.9 
26.8 
8.3 

1.4 



53.8 
26.6 
12.1 
7.5 

1.2 



5.3 
12.1 
22.9 
26.1 
21.6 
12.1 

16.8 



2.1 
17.3 
22.5 
25.4 
19.6 
11.1 

2.0 

18.8 



52.2 
22.5 
22.8 
2.5 



89.9 
10.1 



65.0 
26.8 
8.2 

1.4 



53.8 
26.8 
12.1 
7.4 

1.2 



5.2 
11.9 
23.C 
26.1 
21.6 
12.1 

16.8 



2.2 
17.5 
22.2 
25.7 
19.4 
11.1 

2.0 

18.8 



52.8 
22.5 
22.3 
2.4 



90.5 
9.5 



65.3 
26.5 
8.2 

1.4 



53.7 
26.7 
12.0 
7.6 

1.2 



5.3 
11.9 
23.1 
26.2 
21.6 
11.8 

16.8 



2.2 
17.1 
22.7 
25.5 
19.1 
11.5 

2.0 

18.8 



53.2 
22.6 
22.0 
2.2 

90.7 
9.3 



65.4 
26.4 
8.2 

1.4 



54.2 
26.6 
11.6 
7.6 

1.2 



5.3 
11.6 
22.6 
26.6 
22.0 
11.9 

16.8 
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TABLE B.2 (continued) 



Qiaracteristic and Subgroup 

at Random Assignment Full Sample In Sample 1 In Sample 2 In Sample 3 In Sample 4 

Living arrangement 



Living with (%) 

Mother 33.9 34.4 34.6 * 34.6 * 35.3 *** 

Father 7.9 7.6 7.8 7.7 7.8 

Spouse or partner 11.5 11.6 11.7 11.1 11.2 

No other adult 32.2 31.8 31.6 32.0 31.9 

Lived in a female— headed 

household at age 14 (%) 40.0 48.9 48.7 ** 49.0 ** 49.6 

Lived with both parents at age 14 (%) 22.6 22.2 22.3 22.1 22,2 
Edncation characteristics 

Highest grade completed (%) * 

7th or below 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 

8th 10.6 10.3 10.2 10.4 10.4 

9th 22.9 22.8 22.7 22.7 22.2 

10th 30.6 30.3 30.4 30.4 30.7 

11th 27.4 27.8 27.9 27.8 28.1 

12th 5.4 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.9 

Average highest grade completed 9.8 9.9 *** 9.9 ** 9.9 ** 9.9 *** 

Received high school diploma 

or GED (%) 5.9 6.3 ** 6.3 ** 6.2 * 6.2 

Left school before fust pregnancy (%) 38.3 37.2 *** 37.2 *** 37.1 *** 37.5 

Average number of years since 

last attended school 2.4 2.4*** 2.4*** 2.4*** 2.3*** 

Reading level (grade equivalent) (%) 

4th grade or below 9.0 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.5 

5th grade 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.7 5.6 

6th grade 9.2 9.4 9.2 9.5 9.2 

7th grade 10.8 10.8 10.9 10.9 10.8 

8th grade 14.0 14.0 13.8 14.3 14.3 

9th grade 20.9 21.4 21.5 21.2 21.4 

10th grade or above 30.2 30.1 30.3 29.6 30.2 

Average reading level (grade equivalent) 8.4 8.4 8,4 8.3 8.4 

Derired educational attainment 
for self (%) 

High school diploma or GED 33.1 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.8 

1-3 years ofcoUege( A. A. degree) 30.6 31.2 31.2 31.2 31.3 

4 years of coUege (B.A, degree) 22.1 22.2 22.4 22.0 22.0 

Graduate degree 10.8 10.8 10.6 10.8 10.6 

Other 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 
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TABLE B.2 (continued) 



Characteristic and Subgroup 
at Random Assignment 



Full Sample In Sample 1 In Sample 2 In Sample 3 In Sample 4 



Desired educational attainment 
for child (%) (a) ** 

Elementary school 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 

High school 21.3 20.8 20.9 20.5 20.5 

College/post -secondary 57.3 57.8 57.7 58.3 58.0 

Graduate school 21.3 21.2 21.2 20.9 21.4 

Mother has high school diploma 

orGED(%) 52.2 52.5 52.5 52.6 52.8 

Mother attended college (%) 25.5 25.1 25.3 25.2 25.4 

Father has high school diploma 

orGED(%) 42.6 43.1 42.9 43.3 ** 43.1 

Father attended college (%) 16.0 16.2 16.3 16.2 16.0 

Both parents have high school diplomas 

orGEDs(%) 28.9 29.4 * 29.2 29.6 ** 29.4 

Both parents attended college (%) 7.6 7.3 7.4 7.1 ** 7.0 ** 

Employment and welfare receipt 

Number of jobs ever held (%) 

0 21.7 21.5 21.3 21.4 21.2 

1-2 32.6 32.7 32.9 32.9 32.7 

3 or more 45.8 45.8 45.7 45.7 46.1 

Average number of jobs held 4.2 4.1 4.1 4.1 4.2 

Employed at random assignment (%) 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.1 

Number of months employed 
in the prior 12 months (%) 

0 63.4 63.3 63.3 63.0 62.8 

3 or less 18.7 18.4 18.5 18.6 18.9 

4-6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.9 10.0 

7-12 7.6 8.0 7.7 8.0 8.0 

Prior-year earnings (%) 

$0-$500 80.2 79.9 79.9 79.7 79.9 

$501ormore 19.8 20.1 20.1 20.3 20.1 

Length of longest job (%) * 

Never employed 21.5 21.2 21.1 21.2 21.0 

Less than one 1 month 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 

1-3 months 22.7 22.7 22.9 22.7 22.9 

4-6 months 22.3 22.3 22.2 22.3 22.6 

7- 12 months 17.6 17.9 17.9 17.9 17.8 

Over 1 year 11.9 12.2 12.2 12.2 12.0 
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TABLE B.2 (continued) 



Characteristic and Subgroup 
at Random Assignment 



Full Sample In Sample 1 In Sample 2 In Sample 3 In Sample 4 



Mother employed (%) 
Yes 
No 

Don't know 
Deceased 

Father employed (%) 
Yes 
No 

Don't know 
Deceased 

Receives AFDC(%) 
Own grant 
Other person's grant 
Not receiving AFDC 

Receives (%) 
Medicaid 
Food stamps 
Public housing 
Income from a job 

Family received AFDC when sample 
member was growing up (%) 
Always 

2 years or less (b) 

More than 2 years, but not always (b) 
Never 

Fertility— related characteristics 

Number of pregnancies (%) 
1 
2 
3 
4 

5 or more 
Average number of pregnancies 

Ever had an abortion (%) 

When next child is expected (%) 
Not expecting another child 
Within 2 years 
In 2—4 years 
In 3 years or more 

Average number of years until 
next child is expected (c) 



49.3 
42.1 
4.4 
4.2 



45.1 
19.9 
25.2 
9.8 



87.2 
7.2 
5.6 



87.3 
83.8 
23.4 
3.5 



16.7 
18.4 
2e3 
36.6 



43.2 
32.3 
16.2 
6.0 
2.3 

1.9 
76.9 

64.5 
6.9 
11.6 
17.1 

4.4 



49.8 
42.2 
4.0 
4.0 



45.4 
19.8 
25.0 
9.8 



87.4 
7.4 
5.2 



87.1 
83.7 
23.2 
3.5 



16.6 
18.7 
28.5 
36.2 



43.4 
32.2 
16.1 
6.0 
2.4 

1.9 

23.1 

64.2 
7.0 
11.6 
17.3 

4.4 



49.8 
42.1 
4.0 
4.2 



45.4 
19.9 
24.9 
9.9 



87.2 
7.4 
5.4 

86.9 
83.6 
23.4 
3.3 



16.3 
18.9 
28.5 
36.4 



43.8 
31.6 
16.3 
6.0 
2.3 

1.9 
22.6 

63.9 
7.0 
11.7 
17.4 

4.5 



50.0 
41.8 
4.2 
4.1 



45.5 
19.4 
25.3 
9.8 



87.1 
7.6 
5.3 



87.0 
83.7 
23.7 
3.5 



16.7 
18.6 
28.6 
36.1 



43.6 
32.2 
16.1 
5.7 
2.3 

1.9 
23.1 

64.2 
6.8 
11.6 
17.4 

4.5 



49.6 
42.5 
4.1 
3.8 



46.2 
19.2 
24.8 
9.8 



87.0 
7.7 
5.3 



86.9 
83.7 
24.1 
3.4 



17.2 
18.3 
28.3 
36.2 



43.5 
32.3 
15.9 
5.8 
2.5 

1.9 
23.7 



63.2 
6.5 
12.1 
18.2 

4.5 
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TABLE B.2 (continued) 



Characteristic and Subgroup 

a I £xcllJlVJt.(Jill rA.ool)4JUJLUCLLL 


run oampie 


In Sample 1 


In Sample 2 


In Sample 3 


m oampie 4 


Current birth control use (%) 












Yes, using birth control 


61.5 


62.4 


62.2 


62.4 


62.5 


No, not using birth control 


12.4 


12.1 


12.1 


12.0 


11.9 


No partner/not having sex 


26.1 


25.5 


25.8 


25.6 


25.7 


Used birth control at last intercourse (%) 


70.5 


71.0 


70 7 


70.8 


71.0 


Relations with child's father 












Speaks with child's father (a) (%) 


66.6 


67.5 67.1 


67.6 67.9 *** 


Has child sunnort nrder ( 


27.2 


27.9 " 


28.0 ** 


28.0 


27.6 


Prior and current service receipt 
















22.3 


22.3 


22.5 


22.1 


Services received in the 60 days 












before random assignment (%) 












Health care for child 


84.5 


84.6 


84.9 


84.5 


85.2 • 


Family planning 


23.2 


22.9 


22.8 


22.8 


23.3 


Mental health 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 • 


2.7 


2.7 


Health care for self 


59.0 


00. / 


CO c 
DO.O 


58.4 


CO 1 

50.1 


Parenting 


11.3 


11.0 


11.1 


10.9 


10.9 


j^ite sKUis 


1 1 


2.9 * 


3.0 


2.8 " 


2.6 


Counseling 


4,1 


A 1 

4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


3.8 


Other <jervices 


10 ^ 


10.5 


10.7 * 


10.4 


10.1 


No services 


8.3 


8.4 


8.1 


8.6 


8.5 


Has regular child care (d) (%) 


44.2 


43.7 


43.8 


43.6 


43.4 


Psychosocial characteristics 












CES-D (depression) Scale (e) (%) 






* 






0-15 (not at risk) 


46.5 


47.0 


46.9 


46.7 


47.0 


16-23 (at some risk) 


25.7 


25.9 


26.0 


26.0 


26.0 


24-60 (at high risk) 


27.8 


27.2 


27.1 


27.3 


27.0 


Average CES-D score (e) 


18.1 


18.1 


18.1 


18.1 


18.0 


Average number of sources 












of emotional support 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


Average level of satisfaction with 












emotional support (f) 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


Average self-esteem score (g) 


38.3 


38.3 


38.4 


38.4 


38.4 


Average Locus of Control score (h) 


22.0 


22.0 


22.0 


22.0 


22.0 


Other 












Has home telephone (%) 


83.7 


83.9 


83.9 


84.1 * 


84.5 *• 


Has driver's license (%) 


27.3 


27.9 • 


28.0 ** 


27.4 


27.7 


Sample size 


2,322 


2,088 


2.024 


2,046 


1.842 
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TABLE B.2 (continued) 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations from New Chance Enrollment Form data. 

NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all 2,322 sample members at baseline. The reported sample 
sizes may fall short of this number because of missing or unusable items from some sample members* 
questionnaires. 

A t-test or F~test was applied to each difference in characteristics between survey respondent 
subsamples. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(a) When a sample member had more than 1 child, her response refers to her first child. 

(b) The family's AFDC receipt may not have been continuous. 

(c) Includes only those sample members who expected to have more children, 

(d) Regular child care was defined as an ongoing arrangement used v^He the mother was in school, 
in training, or working. 

(e) The Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression (CES-D) Scale is a widely used measure 
of depression; scores can range from zero to 60. 

(f) EnroUees were also asked about their degree of satisfaction with the emotional support 
("people who listen to you, reassure you, and show you they care") they received. Levels range from 1 (very 
dissatisfied) to 5 (very satisfied). 

(g) The measure of self-esteem used was the Rosenberg Self- Esteem Scale, a 10 -item scale 
that assesses a person's global sense of self -worth. Scores can range from 10 to 50; 30 is considered the 
neutral midpoint. 

(h) The Locus of Control Scale is a six— item adaptation of the longer scale originally developed 
by Julien Rotter (1966). Scores can range from 6 lo 30; 18 is considered the neutral midpoint. 
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TABLE B.3 



ESTIMATED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE PROBABILITY OF 
BEING A RESPONDER TO THE 18-MONTH SURVEY 





Parameter 


Standard 




Variable (a) 


Estimate 


Error 


Pfb) 


Constant 


oV.VZZ 


0.619 


O.UOO 


Ei^^erimental assignment dummy 




1 11/1 
1 ..^Z4 


fi CYIA 
U.U /4 


riJieni o wn 


— Z.lOD 




fi ^77 
U.J /Z 


Bronx 


~ 1U.D40 


D, 1 ID 


U.UU4 


Chicago Heights 


— 3.V4o 


A TOO 


0.357 


Chula Vista 


~ IZ.DOO 


5.y 1 1 


n c\^\^ 
U.UUl 


Denver 


— 7.UV7 


4.U91 


O.OoD 


Detroit 


4.U1U 


3.497 


0.25z 


TT__t 

rlarlem 


-10.244 


3.639 


0.005 


Inglewood 


A Til 

—4.237 


3.614 


0.241 


Jacksonville 


1.042 


3.67o 




Lexington 


—3.473 


3.657 


r\ ^ A'^ 

0.342 


Minneapolis 


l.ZM 


1 TCI 


u.73y 


rnilaaelpnia 


—2.051 


O /TAT 

3.607 


0.570 


rortland 


— 10.40o 


3.650 


0.004 


oalem 


— o.UZo 


4.0o4 


c\ 1 Ar\ 
U.14U 


San Jose 


— o. /zy 




KjXjlI 


Age ZU — <iZ 


1 Tin 

i.7iy 


Z.3Z5 


C\ AiiC\ 

U.4dU 


More tnan l cmld 


U.o4o 


L799 


U.o3o 


Age 16 or younger when first child was born 


1 1 no 
— I.IUV 


1 CT3 

1 . jZ3 


(\ AUC 


Ever had an abortion 


U.4Z4 


1 T/IQ 

1.7oo 


noil 
U.oil 


Has a driver*s license 


Z.17Z 


1 HA 1 

1.043 


U.loo 


Ever had a miscarriage 


1 A AQ 

— 1.44o 


1 Qon 
l.VoU 


U.4oj 


Has no home phone 


— U.jI 1 


1. /O/ 


U. / /Z 


Hispamc 


c nAi * * * 
J./4Z 


1 HOC 


U.UUo 


Not black or Hispanic 


l.VZO 


Z.UUZ 


U.330 


Highest grade completed is above 10th 


1 Q1 C 


1 CI n 
l.MU 


n nn7 
U.ZUZ 


Has a high school diploma or GED 


1 c\ n 1 * * * 
lU.ZZl 


1 1 n 
3.1 /Z 


U.UUl 


1 r\JDC grrlUC ICVCl lb UCIUW OlO t C 1 






u.uou 


Ever had vocational/occupational skills traimng 


— U.O IH 




U.OOj 


rrigocdi eaucaiionai goai lo mgo bcoooiyvjrJC!.u or omer 


— 1 .Lj I 




U.30Z 


Xxeceiveb cuiici buppuri xrom lUbi cjuuia b laioer 


1 A^A 


1. jUD 


U.D>f 


Did not use birth control when last had sex 


1 


1 /1 1 
1.4 ID 


n 77^ 

U.Z /D 


T-?a<; rpcTiiliir fhilH carp ( ^i^ 






0.333 


Was pregnant more than twice 


0.642 


2.084 


0.758 


Youngest child is older than 1 year old 


-0.728 


1.440 


0.613 


Locus of Control score is less than 21 (e) 


-0.517 


1.416 


0.715 


Self-esteem score is less than 35 (f) 


-0.746 


1.570 


0.635 


Ever repeated a grade 


1.353 


1.376 


0.326 


Not receiving APDC in own name 


0.290 


2.188 


0.895 


Heard about New Chance from welfare officer 


0.628 


1.640 


0.702 


Not JOBS-mandatory 


-5.513 ** 


2.355 


0.019 


At risk of depression 


-1.439 


1.377 


0.296 


Currently or previously married 


1.256 


2.230 


0.573 
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TABLE B.3 (continued) 





Parameter 


Standard 




Variable (a) 


Estimate 


Error 


P(b) 


Family never on welfare when sample member growing up 


1 /^oo 
~ l.OVZ 


1 'XSIA 

i.^<yt 


n 999 


rUDuc nousmg 


— 1 ^(T) 


1 ^i4.9 




x\eceiveQ iaiuiiy piaiiiuxig ocrviced iii unur uu u<iyo 


— 1 I?*; 
1.1 f J 


1 'i'^R 


0.451 


FiTdL cxma d laiucr never beeb cjiiiu 


— 1110 


1 '^Q'^ 
1 .^y^ 




Does not expect to have more children 






n iQ^ 


Lived with father at age 14 




1 /1Q9 


n non 
u.uyu 


Ever employed in prior 12 months 


-1.459 


1.851 


0.431 


Earned $501 or more in prior 12 months 


2.143 


2.104 


0.309 


Never employed 


-0.698 


1.732 


0.687 


Sample size 


2,322 






Mean of dependent variable 


89.922 






R -square 


0.041 






F- statistic 


1.886 






P-value of F-~ statistic 


0.000 







SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the New Chance Enrollment Form data. 



NOTES: The dependent variable in each regression equation was unity for each responder and zero 
for each non-responder. Each characteristic on the right-hand side of each equation was measured as a 
deviation from its mean. The standard error of each coefficient estimate is enclosed in parentheses. 

The p— value of the F— statistic is the probabihty of obtaining these coefficient estimates if the 
true chance of responding did not vary with any characteristic. Thus, the closer the p -value is to unity, the 
more successful was random assignment in equating average characteristics of experimental and controls. 

(a) No dummy variable for Pittsburgh was included, as this would overdetermine the 
regression model. 

(b) A t-test was applied to each coefficient estimate. The column labeled "p" indicates 
the statistical significance level of the coefficient: That is, p is the probability that the true coefficient 
is zero. Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

(c) The test administered was the reading part of the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE), 
Survey Form, a 30— item test of reading vocabulary and reading comprehension. 

(d) Regular child care was defined as an ongoing arrangement used while the mother was in 
school, in training, or working. 

(e) The Locus of Control Scale is a six-item adaptation of the longer scale originally developed 
by Juhen Rotter (1966). Scores can range from 6 to 30; 18 is considered the neutral midpoint. 

(f) The measure of self-esteem used was the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale, a 10-item scale 
that assesses a person's global sense of self- worth. Scores can range from 10 to 50; 30 is considered the 
neutral midpoint. 
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Expectant and Parenting Youth Program 
Private Industry Council of Lehigh Valley 
AUentown, Pennsjlvania 

As the local JTPA operator, the Private 
Industry Council (PIC) of Lehigh Valley has 
provided occupational skills training programs to 
youth and adults in the Allentown/Easton/ 
Bethlehem area since 1983. New Chance 
operated as part of the PIC's Expectant and 
Parenting Youth Program (EPYP), which was 
created in 1985 to serve 14- to 21 -year-old 
pregnant and parenting women who are high 
school dropouts. Housed at the PIC's offices in 
a predominantly residential working-class area of 
AUentown, EPYP/New Chance used PIC 
services, including on-site vocational training 
programs, an IBM PALS (Principles of Alphabet 
Literacy System) computer learning center, on- 
site child care, work internship development, and 
job placement assistance. The program served 
an ethnically mixed group of black, Hispanic, 
and white young mothers. It tended to attract 
young women residing in AUentown, but 
participants also came to the program by bus, 
private transportation, or the agency's van from 
other cities in the Lehigh Valley. 

EPYP offered many of the New Chance 
activities before joining the demonstration, and 
was nationally recognized as a strong provider of 
education and parenting services for adolescent 
parents. EPYP is approved by the state's 
Department of Education as an alternative school 
for pregnant and parenting teens. The on-site 
day care center is an integral part of the 
parenting component and offers daily 
opportunities for staff to work with the young 
women and their children. The day care staff 
are employees of EPYP and coordinate child 
care services and parenting instruction with other 
activities. 

During the period under study, EPYP's staff 
expanded the program's focus on employment- 
related services by enhancing the career 
exploration and pre-employment skills activities, 
making work internships a year-round option, 
and connecting participants with vocational 



training programs. The program also added 
family planning classes. In addition, the 
program formed linkages v/ith other agencies to 
provide services, including workshops offered by 
instructofs from the Penn State Cooperative 
Extension and from Planned Parenthood. 

EPYP/New Chance staff incorporated some 
services that made the site's prog'im especially 
comprehensive and responsive to the teens' 
needs. Most notable were the on-site clinic held 
twice a month by the Visiting Nurse Association 
(VNA) and the group home operated by EPYP. 
The monthly VNA clinics provided a highly 
accessible setting for New Chance mothers and 
their children in wliich medical staff could treat 
acute problems, provide inmiunizations and well- 
care checkups, and highlight the importance of 
regular health care. The EPYP/New Chance 
group home, which could accommodate up to 
five families at one time, enabled the program to 
respond to housing emergencies and helped 
prepare young women for independent living. A 
"house mother," whof^t title was Life Skills 
Coordinator, reinforced in the home setting what 
the teens learned in their life skills, nutrition, 
and health classes. 

The program's education component was 
refined and restructured over the course of t' e 
demonstration to allow EPYP's strong team of 
teachers to deliver a more individualized 
education program responsive to the diverse 
needs of the students. In addition to creating 
separate sections for GED preparation and basic 
skills remediation, staff brought in volunteer 
tutors and developed a literacy lab. 

As the first demonstration participants neared 
readiness for skills training (usually defined as 
passing the GED exam and having completed all 
Phase I activities), a staff person was hired to 
handle the referral and course entry process, 
either at the PIC or at other area training 
vendors. This staff person, the program's 
employment specialist, also helped participants 
complete the skills training courses and find 
training-related jobs. When participants were 
ready for skills training, the specialist took on 
case management responsibilities for them on 
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employment-related matters; personal issues 
continued to be handled by the participants* 
original case manager. For participants inter- 
ested in and thought ready to sustain longer-term 
participation in Associate's degree training 
courses, the program emphasized assistance in 
enrolling at one of the area's community 
colleges. 

The employment specialist also assumed 
responsibility for teaching the program's 
employability development courses and devel- 
oping and monitoring work internships. 
Internships developed by the specialist were a 
key part of the program's strategy for enhancing 
participants' ability to make career choices and 
reinforce instruction in the employability devel- 
opment class, although many participants also 
held jobs in the PIC's Summer Youth Service 
Corps. 

Despite a well-planned recruitment campaign 
and strong linkages to two county welfare 
departments, recruitment was a challenge. 
Information from local welfare departments on 
the number of potential New Chance eligibles in 
the area indicates that the program was recruiting 
from a relatively small pool. However, staff 
successfully drew in a large percentage of the 
eligible population. 

Since the time period under study in this 
report, the EPYP/New Chance program has 
begun helping participants make the trauoition 
into skills training courses by allowing them to 
first "job shadow," i.e., to observe a worker in 
a vocational field related to the content of their 
courses in order to get a better sense of the work 
in the career they have chosen before they enter 
training. Other enhancements designed to 
increase attendance and retention include 
expanded orientation to the program, recommit- 
ment contracts for participants with poor 
attendance and quarterly progress reports for all 
participants, and the county welfare staffs more 
active role in goal plannin<5 and progress review 
sessions for program participants. 

The EPYP/New Chance program was fully 
supported by funds from the Single Point of 
Contact (SPOC) Program (part of Pennsylvania's 



JOBS program). All New Chance participants at 
this site had to be eligible for and enrolled in 
SPOC. The teen parents in New Chance were 
considered voluntary JOBS participants in Lehigh 
and Northampton counties. SPOC continued to 
provide funding for the programmatic expansions 
that were made for EPYP's participation in the 
New Chance demonstration, allowing these 
changes to be institutionalized. 

National Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. 
Bronx, New York 

The New Chance program operated by the 
National Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. (NPRF) was 
located in the South Bronx, a community witli a 
national reputation for high rates of school 
dropout, youth unemployment, teen pregnancy, 
infant mortality, and drug-related injury and 
death. This Bronx agency, the flagship of a 
national network of community-based social 
service and advocacy organizations, has served 
this largely Latino neighborhood since 1978. A 
combination of city, state, and private funding 
has enabled NPRF to offer education, job skills 
training, and job placement services. In the fall 
of 1989, MDRC, the New York State 
Department of Social Services (DSS), and NPRF 
contracted to implement New Chance. The pro- 
gram operated as part of the Comprehensive 
Employment Opportunity Support Centers 
(CEOSC), a DSS initiative that serves AFDC 
recipients with children under age 6. Due to a 
loss of CEOSC funding, NPRF ceased operating 
its New Chance program in September 1993. 

NPRF's on-site education (featuring computer- 
assisted instruction), clerical skills training, job- 
readiness instruction, and job placement services 
were strong before New Chance was 
implemented. However, New Chance required 
NPRF to strengthen services for the parenting 
and health components and to add career 
exploration and family planning activities as well 
as other training options. The modifications 
were made under the stewardship of NPRF's 
core New Chance staff ~ a project director, two 
case managers, and a parenting instructor. 
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Strong ties with community agencies helped 
this site to fully implement the New Chance 
model. While NPRF could provide child care 
on a temporary or emergency basis, it had to 
rely on nearby child care centers, family day 
care, and other providers to meet the child care 
needs of participants. Through Montefiore 
Hospital's Community Clinic and Bronx Lebanon 
Hospital, New Chance participants and their 
children received health care screenings and 
follow-up referrals for treatment. Staff from the 
municipal health department and Montefiore 
made classroom presentations on family 
planning, lead poisoning, and prevention of 
childhood injuries. In addition, state, city, and 
private agencies served as referral centers for 
child and family welfare issues. Finally, New 
Chance participants attended special conferences 
on career and education opportunities held at 
local colleges. Along with these agency ties, the 
site also built relationships with prospective 
employers in the com.munity. 

Child care problems, unstable housing 
arrangements, and physical abuse affected 
program attendance and retention, and GED 
attainment rates were lower than expected. Staff 
explored a variety of strategies to overcome 
these challenges, including home visits, increased 
personal counseling, and asking participants who 
had been in the program for a while to serve as 
mentors for new participants. 

DSS and the New York City Human 
Resources Administration (HRA), the city 
velfare agency, both provided valuable financial 
support and referrals of eligible applicants. 
Local JOBS funds paid for participants' support 
services and training-related expenses. 

Aunt Martha's Youth Service Center, Inc. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois (currently located in 
Park Forest) 

Aunt Martha's Youth Service Center, Inc., a 
21 -year-old community-based youth organization, 
offers comprehensive services to young people 
and their families living in Cook and Will 
counties, south of Chicago. Begun as a 



counseling center. Aunt Martha's has expanded 
to offer education, employment and health 
services, child care, legal assistance, youth 
development activities, and foster care services. 

Aunt Martha's adopted the New Chance 
model in 1986, when it became one of six 
agencies selected to participate in the national 
pilot phase of the program. New Chance was 
built on the agency's existing parenting, family 
planning, and employment services. Some 
services, including education, were expanded for 
both the pilot phase and the demonstration. 
Child care was provided off-site through a 
network of day care centers and family day care 
homes. 

The area south of Chicago served by Aunt 
Martha's includes both suburban and rural 
towns, some comprised of ethnically 
homogeneous, predominantly middle-class 
communities, others characterized by a greater 
socioeconomic mix, including less affluent, 
working-class, and poor neighborhoods. During 
the demonstration period, the program was 
located in a town that had a high unemployment 
rate and a substantial black minority population; 
the town and its surrounding area have 
experienced an out-migration of manufacturing 
employers. 

During the period under study, the extent of 
Aunt Martha's catchment area and its suburban 
and rural character required staff to develop a 
diversified recruitment strategy to draw young 
mothers to the program. Staff made presenta- 
tions at community agencies, hospitals, churches, 
schools, and a local chamber of commerce. 
Meetings were held with local welfare office 
staff, the state's Department of Rehabilitation 
Ser/ices, and the Job Corps. Public service 
announcements appeared on local radio and cable 
television stations, advertisements were placed in 
community newspapers, and flyers were posted 
in social service offices and local businesses. 

The core New Chance staff at this site, a full- 
time coordinator and case manager, were 
supplemented by th job developer and 
instructors from other ijrograms within the 
employment and training unit at Aunt Martha's, 
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and from within other units in the agency. 
These staff taught the education, employability 
development, parenting, health, and family 
planning components. 

Aunt Martha's New Chance program did not 
offer work internships, but several participants 
who attained GEDs and completed the program's 
Phase I activities enrolled in skills training 
classes at area providers. Few training courses 
were available for participants who had not 
passed the GED exam, and in general there were 
relatively few skills training providers within the 
area. The majority of participants who entered 
skills training classes enrolled in clerical and 
nurse's aide courses at the Advanced Technical 
Training Center, a major training provider for 
the area. Aunt Martha's' job developer assisted 
participants in finding jobs. 

The women enrolled in New Chance exper- 
ienced several serious problems, such as unstable 
housing arrangements and domestic violence, 
that prevented regular attendance at the program. 
Aunt Martha's attempted to address these 
problems through more intensive counseling and 
linkages with organizations that aid battered 
women and provide emergency housing. The 
development of an incentive program of 
m.onetary and non-monetary rewards for good 
attendance and program achievements was also 
part of the program's strategy to improve 
participants' attendance. 

Aunt Martha's has developed a special linkage 
with Project Advance and Project Chance, the 
two JOBS programs operated by the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid (IDPA). Both projects 
served as referral sources for New Chance and, 
additionally, as sources of funding for child care 
and transportation for New Chance participants 
co-enrolled in either project. The New Chance 
program also received grants from Project 
Chance for education and training services for 
participants who qualified for co-enrollment m 
that project. 

Despite state budget cuts in early 1991, IDPA 
renewed its commitment to fund New Chance. 
Aunt Martha's also obtained continued funding 
from other sources, including the local JTPA 



program - a provider of employment-related 
services and child care for JTPA-eligible 
participants — and the state's Board of 
Education, all of which ensured the continuation 
of services at the site, although the site has not 
been able to replace special demonstration- 
related funds that ended at the conclusion of the 
demonstration's operational phase in December 
1992. 

Since the time period under study in this 
report, the New Chance program has introduced 
a substance abuse prevention workshop to help 
address issues participants face in coping with 
drugs and alcohol abuse in their environments, 
particularly among their partners and other 
significant people in their lives. However, 
development of new services has been 
constrained by a persistent funding gap, although 
the site has continued to work on replacing the 
demonstration-related funds that it received 
through 1992, particularly with the aim of 
expanding case management capacity for New 
Chance participants, To close the funding gap, 
the program has operated since 1993 with 
reduced staffing. Funding constraints exper- 
ienced by the New Chance program and other 
factors have prompted a recent decision at Aunt 
Martha's to integrate all participants in the 
agency's employment and training programs - 
male and female, parenting and non-parenting - 
into classes that follow the New Chance model. 

Del Rey Center 

Sweetwater Union High School District 
Chula Vista, California 

Sweetwater Union High School District's New 
Chance program was located at the Del Rey 
Center, which was formed from the merger of 
an alternative high school and an adult school in 
1986. Adult education, occupational skills 
training, and counseling services are co-housed 
with a computer-assisted learning remediation 
center and Regional Occupational Center 
programs. (Regional Occupational Centers are 
funded by the state of California to provide 
education and occupational skills training 
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programs, mainly to high school-age youth.) 
The Del Rey Center provides comprehensive 
education, occupational skills training, and child 
care services to in-school youth, high school 
graduates, and dropouts who are at risk of early 
pregnancy or who are already pregnant or 
parenting. 

Two newly constructed buildings housed the 
New Chance classrooms, counseling and 
administrative offices, and an infant day care 
center. The Del Rey Center's Director of 
Vocational Education became the full-time 
director of the program. Part-time instructors 
were hired for adult basic education/GED, and 
workshops in LSO/parenting, employability 
development, and health/family planning. Full- 
time staff were hired for the positions of case 
manager and clerk-typist. The majority of the 
New Chance participants attended occupational 
skills training classes at local community 
colleges; others were enrolled in on-site training 
programs or in JTPA programs. The Del Rey 
Center provided free breakfasts and lunches for 
New Chance participants through WIC and other 
programs. In addition, the director gathered 
donations of goods and services for New Chance 
and for use as incentives for participants (e.g., 
home furnishings). 

To facilitate implementation of the New 
Chance program, formal linkage agreements 
were made with several community service 
organizations. The primary agreement was with 
the San Diego County Greater Avenues fo^* 
Independence (GAIN) Program. GAIN, a 
statewide program, is administered through the 
California Department of Social Services; with 
the passage of the Family Support Act in 1988, 
it became the state's federally mandated JOBS 
program. GAIN provides assessment, education, 
employability development, and vocational skills 
training to AFDC recipients, and funding for 
cbUd care, transportation, and some ancillar>' 
expenses (e.g., textbooks, equipment, and 
uniforms) while participants are in the program; 
in addition, child care services and Medicaid 
coverage are extended for a year after 
participants begin work and discontinue welfare 



receipt. San Diego County GAIN identified 
AFDC recipients who met New Chance's 
eligibility criteria and mailed them material 
provided by the New Chance program. 
Recipients who co-enrolled in New Chance and 
GAIN were eligible for GAIN services. 

The site's notable recruitment success was due 
in large part to the support of the GAIN 
program, but it also reflects the time and effort 
staff invested in maintaining the interest of 
potential applicants who had to delay 
participation - sometimes for several months — 
until a new enrollment cycle begins. Facing 
severe budget cuts in 1992, the Sweetwater 
Union High School District discontinued New 
Chance operations, and the San Diego County 
GAIN program continued to provide case 
management and services for those young 
women still enrolled. 

Technical Education Center 
Community College of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

The Technical Education Center (TEC) is a 
branch of the Community College of Denver 
located just north of the Denver city limits. 
TEC has offered adult education, occupational 
skills training, and job search and job placement 
services to disadvantaged men and women since 
it was founded in 1983. The programs and 
services at TEC are individualized, with an 
emphasis on computer-assisted instruction. TEC 
offers four occupational skills training options: 
information processing (including word- 
processing), accounting, machine tool operating, 
and welding. 

All New Chance services, except for health 
care and some child care, were provided on the 
TEC campus during the period under study. 
New Chance students enrolled in basic skills 
instruction and GED-preparation classes with 
other TEC students. New Chance participants 
also attended Living Competencies, a one- 
semester course exclusively for them, which 
encompassed parenting and child development 
instruction, family planning and health education. 
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employability development, and the LSO 
curriculum. This course is a strong example of 
tlie integration of several different New Chance 
subject areas, as emphasized in the program's 
guidelines. TEC has incorporated the Living 
Competencies course into all of its core training 
options and has opened participation in it to any 
parent enrolled at TEC. 

TEC was selected as a New Chance site 
because of its demonstrated success in helping 
disadvantaged people receive a GED and obtain 
occupational skills. Living Competencies was 
developed to include the health and personal 
development components of the New Chance 
model, as well as to strengthen the employability 
development component. The implementation of 
New Chance also led TEC to open an on-site 
developmental child care center in January 1990 
that can accommodate 60 infants and toddlers. 
For children age 3 and older. New Chance used 
the Adams County Head Start program for day 
care, located near the campus. 

The core New Chance staff at TEC includes 
a program manager/case manager and a Living 
Competencies instructor. TEC staff teach the 
GED-preparation and occupational skills training 
courses on campus, and guest speakers from 
local health clinics supplement the health 
education instruction. 

The TEC New Chance program accepts 
residents from Adams and Denver counties. 
Before the program began, TEC already had a 
strong linkage for referrals with the Adams 
County Department of Human Development's 
JTPA program. Since the implementation of 
New Chance, the site has worked to develop a 
similar linkage with the Denver County 
Department of Social Services. Despite these 
efforts, recruitment has been the main challenge 
faced by TEC New Chance staff. Much of the 
eligible Adams County population is scattered in 
small towns throughout the county, and 
transportation is often difficult unless applicants 
have access to a car. In Denver County, 
transportation problems and competition from 
more established programs in the Denver 
metropolitan area have made recruitment of this 



population difficult. Among those enrolled in 
New Chance, however, attendance and retention 
rates have been high, due in large part to the 
staffs efforts to incorporate diverse learning 
strategies. 

New Chance participants in Adams and 
Denver counties qualify for JOBS funding for 
child care and transportation support services, 
although the amount of child care funds 
continues to be inadequate and does restrict the 
number of teens who can be served. Also, 
JTPA funding has been used to pay for basic 
skills and occupational skills training, and for 
Living Competencies. Adams County's JTPA 
program recently received a grant to subsidize 
tuition at TEC for young mothers, and TEC 
itself received funding for the same purpose 
from the Colorado Community College and 
Occupational Educ^^.rion System. 

In an effort to bring the New Chance ser\'ices 
to more eligible teens who could not travel to 
TEC-North, the program was replicated in 1993 
in another TEC campus. The Community 
College of Denver received a grant from JTPA 
to create a center in western Denver County 
(TEC"West) to serve 200 youth, including teen 
parents. The multi-year funding from JTPA, 
combined with grants from several other 
agencies and foundations, will provide education 
and training services for the youth. An on-site 
child care center, similar to that at TEC-North, 
will allow teen parents to participate in New 
Chance services, including the Living Compe- 
tencies course. 

As noted above, funding for child care 
remains a critical obstacle for serving more teen 
parents in both locations. While the Community 
College has been able to secure education, 
training, and transportation services for teens, 
inadequate child care fund: prevents either 
location from reaching maximum enrollment. 

Adams and Denver counties, and the 
Community College, remain committed to the 
New Chance model and hope to expand the 
reach of services to other parts of the counties as 
well. The development of proposals to founda- 
tions, state and federal agencies, and local 
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organizations is an ongoing effort to both fill 
program funding gaps and attempt to expand the 
number of teen parents to be served. 

Since the conclusion of the evaluation period, 
the New Chance program has continued to 
educate and support young mothers aged 16 to 
21. This is accomplished through enrollment in 
three collegiate classes, worth a total of 9 
credits, in parenting, child development, and 
family health. An additional benefit provided for 
each student is the assignment of a case 
manager, who acts as a liaison with supporting 
agencies and provides education and career 
counseling. 

The goal of New Chance remains to help 
young parents develop skills to become educated 
parents and learn self development in the areas 
of self-esteem, decision-making, communication, 
etc. These young parents also learn about 
domestic violence, relationships, furthering their 
education, culture awareness, child abuse, 
addictions, and health issues, to name a few. 
The learning environment takes place in a small 
group setting that provides openness, confi- 
dentiality, and camaraderie. Field trips are 
scheduled to such places as museums, zoo, 
parks, etc., where young parents learn to 
incorporate leisure activities into their lives. 
Additionally, a required lab activity is held once 
a week, during which the young parents bring 
their children and engage in play activities as an 
interactive process. They are also required to do 
two hours of volunteer work per week in the 
child care center, to gain further experience 
understanding children and their developmental 
levels. 

Upon completion, the students are presented 
with a certificate of completion and a personal 
letter of encouragement from the instructor. 

The class is open entry and tuition is provided 
ihiough a federal grant. At present, the TEC- 
New Chance program has financial provisions 
for 24 students per year but hopes to expand that 
in the near future. 



Development Centers, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Development Centers, Inc. (DCI), was fonned 
in 1983 from the dissolution and reorganization 
of two highly respected and long-standing 
community mental health centers in Wayne 
County. DCI provides mental health services - 
including prevention, diagnosis, treatment, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance - and education 
services to children, adolescents, and adults 
residing in northwest Detroit and Redford 
Township. 

DCI mounted a comprehensive support 
services program for high school-age parents in 
1984. The program's on-site GED instruction, 
parenting education, developmental child care, 
individual and group counseling, and mental 
health services were important when DCI was 
assessed as a potential New Chance site. 
Although health education and services existed, 
they needed to be expanded to conform to the 
New Chance model. In addition, case manage- 
ment and employability development had to be 
added. The hiring of two case managers, a job 
developer, and a health educator, as well as 
linkages with local health care agencies, helped 
to address these issues. 

Job-readiness training, referral to occupational 
skills training, and job placement assistance were 
also available before the implementation of New 
Chance; however, they were not core com- 
ponents of every participant's program ex- 
perience. New Chance required DCI to move 
beyond its original concentration on education, 
parenting, and personal development to embrace 
economic self-sufficiency as a central objective 
for each participant. This shift in goals was 
accomplished through the efforts of DCI's 
executive staff, the New Chance project director 
and staff, and a local New Chance advisory 
group. 

Shortly after being selected as a New Chance 
site, DCI moved from a neighborhood with high 
rates of teen births and welfare receipt to its 
present location. The move prompted concern 
because the New Chance program was no longer 
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close to where those most likely to apply lived. 
In response, DCI staff raised public and private 
funds for two vans to transport participants and 
their children to and from the site. 

During the period under study, the project 
director and two case managers (all full-time 
staff of DCI) made up the core New Chance 
team. Their efforts were supported and 
complemented by staff from other DCI programs 
and outside agencies. DCI's parenting instructor 
and health educator worked part-time for New 
Chance. The Detroit public schools co-located 
two instructors at DCI to deliver individualized 
GED preparation and adult basic education. 
Classroom instruction was supplemented with 
practice activities in the Apple computer lab. 
Health education and services, work internships, 
vocational training, guest speakers, and field 
trips were available as a result of extensive 
outreach to community-based and public 
agencies. 

A local advisory group guided and supported 
New Chance. The group helped persuade public 
and community-based agencies to provide 
services and other resources to New Chance, and 
funding development was an explicit part of its 
charge. The addition to the advisory group of 
the director of a Wayne County welfare office 
paved the way for referrals and other assistance 
from two additional county welfare offices. 
These referrals helped DCI to enroll 175 
women. The assistance of this official has also 
enabled DCI to secure funds from Michigan's 
JOBS program. 

Another important feature of DCI is its child 
development program. The child care center is 
licensed and has a full-time director. The child 
development program is a joint venture involving 
the child care, infant mental health, and 
parenting instruction staff, who carefully monitor 
parent-child interaction, intervene when 
necessary, and deliver consistent messages about 
appropriate parenting practices. 

Poor attendance and attrition are the major 
operational challenges confronted by DCI. Staff 
believe that many of those with poor attendance 
applied to the program, only because they feared 



that welfare sanctions would be imposed if they 
did not enroll in an education or training 
program, as required by law. Yet those young 
women who are more positively motivated to 
enroll also face obstacles to regular participation 
that include illness, housing problems, personal 
and family crises, and repeat pregnancies. To 
overcome these obstacles, staff increased 
counseHng, classroom instruction, and referrals 
to outside agencies. 

The prospects for institutionalizing New 
Chance at DCI were unclear because of the 
state's fiscal crisis. There were a number of 
factors working in DCI's favor, however. DCFs 
executive leadership is solidly behind New 
Chance. The program received support from its 
Congressional representative, staff from the 
state's human services agencies, and local 
political and community leaders. A variety ^0^/"' 
private funding sources have been approachfedi^^ 
for support to continue New Chance operations. 
Most importantly, DCI was recently awarded 
one of four state contracts to provide services to 
teen parents. 

Since the time period under study in this 
report, the site has continued to refine its 
services. It is now possible for enrollees to 
remain in Phase 1 for up to 12 months to give 
those who need it more time to develop their 
skills. DCI has also strengthened its support 
system for participants after they leave the 
program by providing a case manger to do 
follow-up. The parenting component has also 
been enhanced, with daily parent/ child sessions 
at lunchtime. 

Mid-Manhattan Adult Learning Center 
Office of Adult and Continuing Education 
New York City Board of Education 
New York (Harlem), New York 

Located in the Harlem area of New York 
City, the Mid-Manhattan Adult Learning Center 
(MMALC) is one of several adult schools 
operated by the New York City Board of 
Education's Office of Adult and Continuing 
Education, MMALC's New Chance program 
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built on and integrated a sequence of services 
available at the school: GED, life management, 
and pre- vocational courses, and a wide variety of 
vocational training offerings. MMALC's 
participation in the New Chance Demonstration 
was co-sponsored by the New York State 
Department of Social Services. New Chance 
participants were co-enrolled in BEGIN, New 
York City's AFDC employment program opera- 
ted by the Human Resources Administration 
(HRA), which funded transportation expenses 
and, when needed, off-site child care provided 
through the Agency for Child Development. 

MMALC is well-known for its intensive 
educational and vocational preparation. The 
school's reputation in these areas was a key 
factor in its selection as a demonstration site. 
The New Chance education, occupational skills 
training, and adult survival skills activities drew 
most heavily on MMALC's areas of expertise 
and experience, and were among the New 
Chance program's strongest elements. Most of 
the services required by New Chance were 
already available at MMALC, and during the 
period under study, several MMALC staff were 
brought into the program on a full- or part-time 
basis. In some instances. New Chance 
participants were in classes specifically designed 
for them, but they also attended classes with 
other MMALC enroUees. 

For example, during the period under study, 
MMALC developed a separate education class 
for the program. MMALC's adult basic 
education and GED instruction v/ere indivi- 
dualized and computer-assisted, but group 
instruction was also provided as a means of 
motivating students and helping them to develop 
reasoning and communication skills. Life 
management classes have been a part of the core 
curriculum at MMALC for many years. The 
instructor for the Nev/ Chance life skills class 
used class discussions, audio-visual materials, 
field trips, and guest speakers to address the 
topics required in tlie New Chance health and 
personal development components, including 
legal and consumer issues, personal and family 
health matters, and citi2enship and civic 



responsibilities. The content of MMALC's life 
skills class complemented New Chance's class in 
decision-making skills, which was added when 
New Chance was implemented. 

Some services did have to be added or 
expanded to conform to the New Chance model: 
family planning education and case management 
services were added, and existing parenting, 
child care, and health education services were 
expanded. The Board of Education's Learning 
Through Young Family Education (LYFE) 
program renovated and equipped two rooms at 
MMALC for use as an infant and toddler day 
care center. LYFE also provided licensed, 
trained staff for the center. The effort to add or 
expand services in the health and personal 
development components also drew on other 
agencies in the community: Family Dynamics 
Inc. conducted parenting classes. Planned Parent- 
hood provided family planning workshops, and 
Harlem Hospital, through its community 
outreach effort, supplied guest speakers and a 
leader for health education workshops. 

Phase II of New Chance included unpaid 
internships at government and community 
agencies, as well as paid work experience 
obtained through JTPA Summer Youth 
Employment Program positions. Case managers 
were responsible for helping GED recipients 
make the transition into skills training, assisting 
them as they decided what tj*pe of training they 
wanted to pursue and where they wanted to 
enroll. Only rarely were participants encouraged 
to enroll in skills training courses prior to 
passing the GED exam. MMALC was the 
principal provider for skills training courses for 
New Chance participants, although some who 
attained their GED through the program opted to 
enroll at community colleges. New Chance 
participants selecting occupational skills training 
programs at MMALC were placed in regular 
classes with other MMALC training students. 

During the first year of program operations, 
developing long-term linkage arrangements with 
outside a. encies to provide New Chance's family 
planning and parenting components was chal- 
lenging for the program. Staff changes at 
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linkage agencies resulted in interruptions in 
service delivery and, in some instances, necessi- 
tated changes in linkage arrangements. Through 
the persistent efforts of program management, 
new staff or linkage agencies were found and 
integrated into the program. Staff turnover 
among MMALC staff teaching the New Chance 
GED class was another management concern 
during the period covered by this report. 

Recruitment was also a challenge during the 
early period of program implementation. 
However, MMALC's strong relationships with 
other agencies in the community and with HRA 
enabled it to marshal support for New Chance 
recruitment efforts and to meet the enrollment 
target, despite the fact that recruitment got off to 
a slow start and began later than planned because 
completion of the on-site infant child care facility 
was delayed. 

Since the period under study in this report, 
there has been a greater emphasis on integrating 
New Chance participants into regular classes at 
MMALC; New Chance enrollees have fewer 
separate classes and more classes in which they 
are integrated with other MMALC students. An 
additional change since the period under study 
has been increased use of MMALC 's clerical 
and health occupation pre- vocational classes, 
which combine education classes and 
introductory, hands-on vocational training acti- 
vities related to the career focus. New Chance 
participants scoring below 9.0 on the TABE 
reading test have been placed in one of 
MMALC's two pre-vocational courses; enrollees 
scoring 9.0 and above have been placed in the 
school's GED preparation class. Both classes 
have had access to MMALC 's new parenting 
center for weekly parent/child literacy training 
and other interactive activities. 

MMALC's New Chance program is 
continuing beyond the demonstration period, but 
with reduced staffing and enrollment. A single 
staff person is both the coordinator for the 
program and the sole case manager. 



Youth and Family Center 
Inglcwood, California 

The Youth and Family Center (YFC), a 
nonprofit organization established in 1979, is 
Located in downtown Inglewood in Los Angeles 
County. YFC also provides services at three 
local high schools, but seivices for New Chance 
participants (with the exception of occupational 
skills training and child care) were brought 
together under one roof at YFC's main ite. 
Before the start of New Chance, YFC provided 
counseling and family planning services to 
pregnant and parenting teens 18 years old and 
younger. In 1990, its programs served more 
than 200 young women and 50 teen fathers. 

Although several of YFC's services needed to 
be strengthened for New Chance, the 
organization brought to the demonstration a 
dedicated, high-quality staff; a history of 
operating highly regarded, comprehensive 
programs; experience working with the male 
partners of young mothers; individual counseling 
and guidance services; drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation; and a strong AIDS prevention 
program. 

In implementing New Chance, an agreement 
was reached with the Los Amgeles County 
Department of Public Social Services to design 
shortened intake procedures for enrolling New 
Chance participants from the local Greater 
Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Program, 
California's JOBS initiative. GAIN provides as- 
sessment, education, employability development, 
and vocational skills training to AFDC 
recipients. Co-enrollment of New Chance 
participants in GAIN ensured that the California 
Department of Social Services would provide 
funding for support services such as child care, 
transportation, and some education- and training- 
related costs while the young women were in 
New Chance. 

Because the Los Angeles GAIN program did 
not target teenage mothers for service during the 
time the research study group was recruited, 
neither the welfare agency nor GAIN referred 
eligible young women to New Chance. YFC 
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staff were, however, permitted to recruit in 
person at the county^'s Income Maintenance 
office. This meant that recruitment occupied a 
great deal of staff time and attention. 

Another linkage was with Inglewood's JTPA 
agency, which provided funding for the purchase 
of the Comprehensive Competencies Program 
(CCP), a widely used computerized literacy and 
math training system. CCP was installed at the 
site in late February 1991, and all New Chance 
staff received 40 hours of training in its 
operations. Inglewood School District 
instructors taught the GED, employability 
development, and LSO classes. Also, early in 
1990, YFC was successful in reaching an 
agreement with the local Regional Occupational 
Center (a state-funded provider of education and 
occupational skills training programs) to provide 
on-site word-processing training to New Chance 
participants. Other participants received 
occupational skills training in JTPA or 
community college programs. In addition, 10 
family day care providers were recruited to serve 
participants' children. YFC staff met with these 
child care providers regularly, both offering 
them support and training and receiving feedback 
on the children. 

Building an integrated New Chance program 
in the Inglewood area presented special 
challenges to YFC staff: They had to negotiate 
with the school district for instructional staff; 
with the local social services agency to be 
allowed to recruit at the AFDC office; with the 
GAIN program for priority treatment of New 
Chance enrollees; and with myriad training 
providers, each with its own geographical 
limitation or operational complexities. YFC met 
these challenges, however, and was successful in 
putting together a high-quality New Chance 
program. However, by 1994, continuing 
difficulties with these bureaucracies, coupled 
with declining funding, overwhelmed the 
program, and YFC ceased program operations 
during the first quarter of the year. 



The Bridge 

Family Health Services, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida 

The Bridge is a 12-year-old multi-service 
center for children and youth operated by The 
Bridge of Northeast Florida, formerly known as 
Family Health Services. Family Health Services 
was established in 1972 as a coordinating agency 
for family planning services for low-income 
women and teenagers. The Bridge was created 
as a model to foster youth and family 
development. While health-related services 
remain a key focus. The Bridge's mission is to 
help low-income youth stay in school, prevent 
early pregnancy, and avoid juvenile delinquency, 
substance abuse , and abuse and neglect of 
children. The Bridge serves more than 2,000 
children (ages 0 to 2) and youth between the 
ages of 6 and 19 through its clinic, which pro- 
vides reproductive and general health services, 
an after-school tutoring program, short-term 
counseling, and case management services. 

The New Chance program at The Bridge was 
co-sponsored by The Ounce of Prevention Fund 
of Florida, the local JTPA agency, the Private 
Industry Council (PIC) of Jacksonville, and 
Florida's Department of Health and 
Rehabilitation Services (HRS). Program services 
were offered in conjunction v/ith the Florida 
Community College at Jacksonville (FCC J). 
These co-sponsoring organizations have a history 
of collaboration in delivering employment 
services to the city's disadvantaged populations. 
The program is located at The Bridge of 
Northeast Florida's offices in an inner-city, 
predominantly black, residential neighborhood. 

Broad experience in providing health, family 
planning, and parenting services to disadvantaged 
young mothers was one of the main reasons for 
selecting The Bridge to be part of the New 
Chance Demonstivation, as well as the history of 
collaboration among the agencies expected to 
help deliver component activities in areas in 
which The Bridge had less experience. While 
several types of activities and services were 
available to young mothers by appointment or on 
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a drop-in basis, before New Chance, The Bridge 
had not offered a comprehensive, daily program 
for this population. Mounting New Chance at 
this site involved adding new services, expanding 
the scope of existing activities, and shifting the 
agency's orientation to operating a full-time, 
comprehensive program. 

The New Chance program built on The 
Bridge's strong parenting, family planning, and 
health education services. Other facilities and 
Bridge staff also became part of New Chance. 
The Bridge's on-site clinic provided prenatal and 
well-baby care, family planning counseling, and 
treatment for sexually transmitted diseases; other 
health services were provided at a nearby 
hospital . 

While new staff were hired to provide case 
m^anagement, a different strategy was used to 
mount most of the additional services called for 
in the New Chance model. The Bridge 
developed a linkage with FCCJ to provide 
instructors for on-site adult basic education and 
GED classes. New Chance's employability 
development activities, another key component of 
the first phase of the program, were offered on- 
site through an arrangement with the local JTPA 
PIC, which assigned a staff person to the New 
Chance program. 

The program's Phase II activities were also 
implemented with significant help from • the 
collaborating agencies. A PIC staff person was 
instrumental in placing New Chance participants 
in JTPA paid work experience positions 
developed by and funded through the PIC. The 
program also used jobs available through JTPA's 
Summer Youth Employment Program as a way 
of offering paid work internships to participants. 
(Unpaid work internships were not offered 
during the period under study.) FCCJ offers a 
wide range of vocational courses at its nearby 
downtown campus and was the piiiuaiy 
occupational skills training provider for New 
Chance participants. Tuition was mostly funded 
by federally provided Pell Grants, but tuition 
waivers were available to some participants 
through HRS. Job placement was handled by the 
same PIC staff person who led the program's 



employability development classes. 

Child care, funded by HRS and the PIC, was 
available at nearby centers; one of the centers 
was for a time able to give priority to New 
Chance participants. To qualify for HRS-funded 
support services, including c.hild care and 
transportation. New Chance participants had to 
be co-enrolled in Project Independence, Florida's 
JOBS program. 

The Bridge's linkage arrangements and the 
services delivered through them . were 
exceptionally consistent. The agency's greatest 
challenge in implementing New Chance was to 
develop the structure for an ongoing, intensive 
program for a hard-to-serve population. New 
Chance brought with it a host of management 
issues — including creating and implementing 
incentive structures, rules, and attendance 
standards, and developing staff consensus on 
expectations for participants and appropriate 
responses to their behavior - that are not 
typically encountered when services are by 
appointment or of limited duration, as had been 
usual at The Bridge before New Chance. 
Irregular attendance, and its effects on program 
services and participants' progress, was an issue 
with which the site had little experience. As one 
way to address this problem, staff implemented 
an incentive program in which participants who 
met attendance requirements could earn points 
exchangeable for household items that could not 
be purchased with food stamps. 

Since the time period under study in this 
report, the site has instituted unpaid work 
internships through a component it calls the 
Real-World Internships Project. Corporations 
and United Way agencies have responded to the 
New Chance program's effort to expand the 
number of internships it can offer through 
provision of short-term unpaid internships that 
nonetheless have provided opportunities for 
participants to explore jobs and careers and 
practice and reinforce skills learned in 
employability development classes. Other 
changes have included integrating family 
planning into all other facets of the program and 
developing a bimonthly class that allows for a 
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focus on hands-on parenting instruction, despite 
not having an on-site child care center. 
Participants have brought their children with 
them to the program on Fridays, which have 
been — with the exception of the parent 
interaction class — reserved for staff planning 
activities and meetings. The parenting instructor 
has developed activities for the parents and 
children to do together while she observes and 
facilitates their interactions. In addition to 
receiving feedback from the instructor, 
participants also have had an opportunity to 
observe the instructor model ways of 
encouraging positive development in children. 

The prospects for continuing New Chance at 
this site appear good. The linkages to FCC J and 
the PIC for in-kind support for education and 
employment activities, and to the PIC, HRS, and 
Project Independence for child care funding are 
continuing, though child care funding available 
through Project Independence has tended to be 
oversubscribed since 1993, with few funds 
available for New Chance. In addition, a new 
ongoing funding arrangement has been developed 
with the Ounce of Prevention Fund, and the 
program has had a contract with the PIC for 
JTPA funding since 1992. Program staff are 
also pursuing additional sources of ongoing 
funding. 

The Family Care Center 
Lexington, Kentucky 

The Family Care Center (FCC), a program of 
the Lexington-Fayette Urban County Govern- 
ment's Department of Social Services' Divisirn 
of Family Services, had been designing a 
program to help AFDC recipients achieve self- 
sufficiency just as the New Chance Demonstra- 
tion was evolving. When FCC opened in 1989, 
it replaced the Early Child Care Center, which 
had provided pediatric health care and social 
services to at-risk children. Because the Early 
Child Care Center had never operated a program 
specifically for teen parents, a New Chance 
program at this site was not able to build on an 
existing infrastructure. However, FCC was a 



good candidate for the demonstration because 
plans were already under way there to build a 
multi-service center and operate a comprehensive 
program for AFDC recipients. Also, the 
commitment of FCC's director, staff from 
collaborating agencies, and the Urban County 
Government, and the support shown by the 
Cabinet for Human Resources (CHR) — 
Kentucky's state welfare agency - provided a 
compelling rationale for including FCC in the 
New Chance Demonstration. 

FCC provides the comprehensive, multi- 
generational services required by the New 
Chance model. Including New Chance parti- 
cipants, FCC serves approximately 200 children 
and more than 100 teenage parents and AFDC 
recipients annually. The facility includes child 
development classrooms, adult classrooms, and 
observation rooms, as well as a cafeteria, play- 
room, parent resource center, vocational 
assessment laboratory, computer laboratory, 
study area, library, and exercise room. The 
University of Kentucky staffs the comprehensive 
dental, preventive health (pediatric and adoles- 
cent), and medical care facilities located at FCC. 
An adolescent clinic is staffed by a University of 
Kentucky medical team one day each week. 

Once FCC was selected to be a New Chance 
site, its director began building the program, and 
four case managers were hired. Contracts with 
the Fayette County Public School System, the 
local JTPA program, and other public agencies 
have allowed staff to be co-located at FCC to 
deliver education and employment-related 
instruction. The teachers used the New Chance 
guidelines to design their own curricula and 
instructional strategies, and the GED and adult 
basic education instructors mixed group and 
individualized instruction with computer-assisted 
instruction to create an innovative learning 
environment. FCC's parenting education, health 
services, and child care directors assumed 
responsibility for those aspects of New Chance, 
and FCC's child psychologist also provided 
support. Planned Parenthood offered family 
planning education and services to New Chance 
participants. While vocational skills training was 
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not available on-site, participants had access to 
education and training programs offered by 
Lexington Community College, J'^PA-funded 
agencies, and other training providers. Many 
local employers agreed to provide job-shadowing 
opportunities and work internships to New 
Chance participants. 

New Chance continues to receive 
encouragement and support from CHR, the 
Lexington-Fayette Urban County Government, 
local public and private agencies, and a volunteer 
board, which helped the program gain 
widespread community support and helped staff 
fulfill the implementation and enrollment 
objectives anc to develop a strategy for 
rewarding attendance and achievement. 

FCC staff have actively pursued solutions to 
implementation problems at the site. According 
to staff, participants' feelings of powerlessness 
and their lack of self-esteem and basic skills 
account for the repeat pregnancies seen at FCC; 
physical abuse and homelessness have also 
plagued many of the participants. Methods to 
overcome these obstacles to program success 
include increased personal counseling, referral to 
outside services, reinforcement of the skills 
taught in the Life Skills and Opportunities 
curriculum, positive peer interaction, and 
additional classroom instruction. 

While teen mothers are still not a target group 
under JOBS in Fayette County, welfare staff 
have referred them to New Chance. FCC was 
selected as one of the four New Chance sites for 
a 17-month federal demonstration grant to 
enhance services and encourage a stronger 
relationship with the JOBS program. As a 
result, a JOBS caseworker has been assigned to 
FCC for a portion of each week to expedite any 
changes in benefits and support services for 
JOBS-eligible teen mothers. 

As a recipient of the national grant, FCC has 
begun to enjoy more exposure and has ably 
promoted the organization to state and local 
funding agencies. FCC continues to receive 
financial support from CHR to supplement the 
national grant and is hopeful that the program 
will receive a long-term financial commitment of 
state funds. 

FCC continues to seek other funding provided 



by national and local foundations as an 
innovative program aimed at providing a 
comprehensive service delivery network for teen 
mothers. Such demonstrations are ideal for FCC 
which, except for vocational training, houses 
education and life skills classes along with 
medical and child care services. These 
resources, along with the support FCC receives 
from CHR and the Urban County Government, 
make the long-term outlook for this New Chance 
program promising. 

RESOURCE, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

RESOURCE, Inc. is a not-for-profit organiza- 
tion offering vocational rehabilitation, 
employment, chemical dependency, and mental 
health services to low-income individuals in 
Hennepin County and the city of Minneapolis. 
The New Chance program, which serves only 
women who reside in the city, is part of 
RESOURCE, Inc.'s Employment Action Center 
(EAC) located at the Sabathani Center, a multi- 
service community agency in south-central 
Minneapolis. 

The strength of EAC is its employment and 
training programs. By hiring experienced staff 
it has been able to implement the New Chance 
health and personal development components and 
basic education classes. The program has also 
created linkages to local organizations such as 
the Minneapolis School District for GED 
preparation and MELD for parenting instruction 
and staff training. 

Integration of the messages and skills of the 
various New Chance components has been a 
special achievement of the Minneapolis program. 
With the donation of Apple computers, staff have 
set up a computer learning center used to 
enhance GED-preparation instruction and the 
health, personal development, and employability 
development components. Instructors wrote their 
own New Chance workbook that included group 
and individual exercises and computer activities 
related to women's history, budgeting, life skills, 
reading and writing improvement, and career 
choices. 

The GED-preparation class has improved 
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markedly with the addition of computer-assisted 
instruction and the hiring of a full-time GED 
instructor, and a high percentage of participants 
have passed the GED test. The site also has a 
strong relationship with STRIDE (Success 
Through Reaching Individual Development and 
Employment), Minnesota's JOBS program. 
STRIDE mandates participation in education 
programs for young mothers on welfare without 
a high school diploma or GED, and enrolling in 
New Chance is an option for fulfilling this 
requirement. The local STRIDE office helped 
New Chance staff to recruit for the program by 
providing lists of potentially • eligible welfare 
recipients. New Chance staff also present 
information on the program at STRIDE 
orientation meetings and follow-up to any women 
who express an interest. In addition, STRIDE 
pays the training and child care costs associated 
with participation in New Chance, as well as a 
portion of the case managers' salaries. 

In response to early attendance and retention 
challenges, the site developed a number of 
interesting work internships with the city, a 
department store, and a hotel that have drawn 
participants into training and kept them in the 
program. 

The Minnesota Department of Human 
Services provided the initial state grant to 
RESOURCE, Inc. for the demonstration. 
RESOURCE, Inc. has successfully negotiated 
with the department to provide the program with 
four more years of funding, which will allow the 
site to continue enrolling young women in New 
Chance. In addition, RESOURCE, Inc. was one 
of only three New Chance sites selected by the 
Administration for Children and Families of the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
to participate in a national demonstration of the 
effects of offering enhanced case management 
and home visits in conjunction with New Chance 
services. 

RESOURCE, Inc. has been able to strengthen 
and build the New Chance program since the 
period under study in this report. Staff have 
added an on-site psychologist and a transition/job 
developer, and have supplemented program 



services with college classes offered on site, peer 
parenting counselors, a mentoring program, a 
weekly job club, early childhood family 
education, more home vicits by case managers, 
and a Job Service terminal on site. The most 
recent addition has been a young father's 
program. 

Lutheran Settlement House Women's Program 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Lutheran Social Mission Society (LSMS) 
is a nonsectarian, nonprofit community-based 
organization that has been devoted to meeting the 
needs of disadvantaged children, youth, and 
women, and also of the elderly. Since 1976, one 
of its divisions, the Lutheran Settlement House 
(LSH) Women's Program has provided adult 
basic education, vocational training, services for 
victims of domestic violence, and a senior day 
care program. Located in Fishtown, one of 
Philadelphia's inner-city neighborhoods, many 
services of the Women's Program are targeted to 
disadvantaged minority women and their 
families. 

The New Chance program built on and 
operated as part of the existing Teen Parent 
Education/Employment Program (TPEEP) , 
which the Women's Program had been operating 
since 1987. TPEEP enabled LSH to begin New 
Chance with quality education, parenting, and 
job-readiness services for adolescent parents 
already in place. With the addition of New 
Chance, however, the program's scope, 
duration, and size all changed: Staff expanded 
the program's focus on employability develop- 
ment, preparation for vocational training, health, 
family planning, and life skills; the duration of 
the program increased from 4 to 6 months to up 
to 18 months; and the program's capacity 
doubled. 

During the period under study, services were 
provided by Women's Program staff who 
worked full-time with the New Chance program 
and through linkages with outside organizations 
that were enlisted to enhance curriculum and 
services in the areas of health, family planning, 
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parenting, and life skills. These linkage 
organizations included (but were not limited to) 
Jewish Family Services, Planned Parenthood, the 
Penn State Cooperative Extension Service, and 
an AIDS education peer-counseling program, all 
of which conducted workshops for New Chance 
on an ongoing basis. 

Throughout the demonstration, the 
TPEEP/New Chance program also benefited 
from other historical linkages with agencies in 
the community. The TPEEP/New Chance staff 
mounted a successful recruitment campaign that 
enabled the program to reach its enrollment goal 
in less than a year through aggressive outreach 
and strong partnerships with local county 
assistance offices and JTPA staff. On several 
occasions, the local welfare department sent out 
recruitment letters to teen parents on its rolls. 
The good working relationships with case- 
workers in local county assistance offices both 
supported the active participation of the teens 
enrolled in New Chance and gc^nerated new 
referrals. The site's relationship with the local 
JTPA agency, the Philadelphia Private Industry 
Council (PIC) - the TPEEP/New Chance 
program's largest funder — was vital. The PIC 
was instrumental in helping to resolve barriers 
faced by New Chance participants in making the 
transition to vocational training programs and 
also generated referrals for the program. 

During the first year of the demonstration 
period, the small team of core TPEEP/New 
Chance staff managed to implement and operate 
all the components of New Chance, and to keep 
the participants in the program despite recurring 
fiscal constraints, problems with the physical 
plant, and management changes in the parent 
orj-anization. The staff were also challenged by 
the multiple difficulties facing many of the New 
Chance women, including physical or emotional 
abuse by family members or partners, drug and 
alcohol abuse in these young women's families, 
and unstable living arrangements. 

The program staff demonstrated facility in 
integrating Phase I lesson content across New 
Chance subject areas and in making the 
information taught relevant to the young 



women's lives. The constant support and 
counseling provided by the case managers were 
a hallmark of the program, and reinforced how 
participants could apply the life skills learned in 
New Chance to their day-to-day lives. 

For New Chance, the program hired an 
employment specialist who coordinated all 
aspects of the employment preparation and job 
placement. The specialist taught the program's 
employability development classes, arranged for 
internships and enrollment in skills training, and 
helped participants get jobs. Philadelphia had an 
advantage in that skills training providers were 
more likely to accept enrollees without a GED 
than was typical of many other New Chance 
communities; the specialist's efforts to move 
participants into training were hindered, 
however, by reluctance among many JTPA 
providers to risk serving teens and their lack of 
understanding about the New Chance program's 
ability to help support and monitor New Chance 
enrollees while they attended training classes. 
The program's persistent appeals to the PIC 
eventually led to the participants' improved 
access to courses and better communication 
between the New Chance program staff and the 
training providers. 

Since the time period under study in this 
report, in response to contractual benchmarks in 
its contract with the Single Point of Contact 
(SPOC) Program - part of Pennsylvania's JOBS 
program - the site has incorporated a greater 
emphasis on helping participants make the 
transition into skills training and has significantly 
increased the proportion of enrollees who 
participate in vocational courses, exceeding the 
goal set in the SPOC contract. There is less 
emphasis on GED attainment, and the goal of the 
program's education classes is seen more as the 
achievement of educational benchmarks and 
enhancements (including, where appropriate, the 
GED) needed to enter skills training. The 
program has also developed an ongoing group 
counseling workshop led by a psychologist. The 
weekly sessions focus on mental health issues of 
concern to participants. 

The TPEEP/New Chance program was 
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supported by funds from the SPOC Program, 
supplemented by contributions from private and 
corporate foundations. All New Chance 
participants receiving AFDC were enrolled in 
SPOC. The program has continued to receive 
SPOC funding beyond the operational phase of 
the demonstration and has been able to maintain 
both the additional programmatic components 
and the enrollment levels achieved during the 
demonstration. 

Pittsburgh in Partnership with Parents 
Hill House Association 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Hill House Association (HHA) is a multi- 
ser\'ice, community-based agency that has served 
residents of Pittsburgh's Hill district since 1964. 
New Chance is a component of Pittsburgh in 
Partnership with Parents (PPP), a program 
started in 1986 to offer educational and 
employment opportunities to young parents, both 
male and female. PPP operates under the 
management of HHA's executive director and is 
located on the agency's premises. Direction is 
also provided by an Advisory Committee 
composed of representatives from the city's 
public, private, philanthropic, and not-for-profit 
sectors. PPP's location in the heart of the Hill 
district, one of the city's oldest, historically 
black, inner-city neighborhoods accounts for the 
program's predominantly black enrollment. 

As one of six agencies to participate in the 
national pilot phase of the New Chance program, 
HHA/PPP entered the demonstration with 
substantial operating experience. All of the 
model's components were in place at HHA/PPP 
at the beginnipg of the demonstration, and its 
challenge has been to refine implementation of 
activities and objectives. At the conclusion of 
the New Chance pilot, HHA/PPP revised the 
pilot phase's intensive, almost exclusive focus on 
education during the early months of an 
enrollee's participation in New Chance to permit 
a greater concurrent emphasis on employability 
and personal development activities. In addition, 
the employability development component was 



restructured to include an intensive career 
exploration phase following GED receipt. To 
support these changes, HHA/PPP developed its 
own curriculum guide for both education and 
employment-preparation activities . 

During the demonstration period, the sequence 
of activities specifically aimed at preparing 
participants for employment was one of 
HHA/PPP's strongest program elements. While 
HHA/PPP 's approach shared some of the 
characteristics of strategies used at other New 
Chance sites, there were important differences. 
Participation in employment-related activities 
began at program entry, with participation in 
introductory classes related to career exploration 
led by the training specialist and job-readiness 
classes led by the program's job developer. 
Participation in these activities continued as 
students progressed toward taking the GED test. 

However, intensive examination of career 
possibilities, including work internship and job- 
shadowing opportunities, was scheduled during 
a multi-week program phase that follows GED 
receipt. Courses in the career exploration phase 
were largely the responsibility of the training 
specialist. At the completion of this phase, the 
specialist helped participants select a career area 
and a vocational training course, and was 
responsible for monitoring their progress. 
Following the completion of training, the job 
developer assisted participants to obtain employ- 
ment. 

While Pittsburgh enrollees faced many of the 
same problems as those at other sites, perhaps 
the greatest ongoing challenge to the site has 
been managerial: that of integrating staff from a 
variety of agencies. HHA/PPP may well repre- 
sent the demonstration's strongest example of a 
program in which almost all services were 
delivered on-site but were also brokered. Only 
administrative, case management, and 
employability development services were 
provided by staff entirely on HHA/PPP's 
payroll; all other activities were conducted by 
full- or part-time staff from collaborating 
agencies under in-kind or contractual 
arrangements. To foster program cohesiveness. 




staff participated in an annual retreat held each 
summer to review the prior year's progress, 
successes, and disappointments. These retreats 
supplemented routine staff meetings held on a 
m.onthly basis. 

Since the time period under study in this 
report, the Pittsburgh program has concentrated 
on enhancing the parenting component and the 
program's service > to young fathers. For 
example, Darticipants have planned social 
activities Vvith games and activities for 
themselves and their children for major holidays 
throughout the year. Also, separate classes, 
including a life skills/ decision-making curriculum 
oriented toward males and a Rites of Passage 
class that explores the cultural aspects of being 
a man in our society, have been developed for 
the program for fathers, who previously shared 
almost all classes with the young mothers. 

Another change has been a greater emphasis 
on the JTPA youth competencies as an outcome 
of PPP's employability development classes. 
JTPA staff have been asked to help evaluate 
participants' attainment of the competencies at 
the end of the year in June through assessments 
of participants' class portfolios and their 
demonstrated skills. For example, JTPA staff 
have evaluated participants' interviewing skills 
through playing the role of employer in mock 
interviews. The involvement of outside 
reviewers leads program participants to take the 
assessments seriously and to be more rigorous in 
preparing for them. 

HHA/PPP is a well-institutionalized program 
that enjoys wide support at the local, state, and 
national levels. The Single Point of Contact 
(SPOC) Program - part of Pennsylvania's JOBS 
initiative - is HHA/PPP's principal source of 
fimding, and all New Chance participants who 
received AFDC were enrolled in it. The 
continuation of the program as implemented 
during the New Chance demonstration seems 
secure as most of the program's demonstration- 
related SPOC funding remains in place. The 
program is exploring potential sources for filling 
remaining funding gaps. 



PrVOT-New Chance Program 
Portland Public Schools 
Portland, Oregon 

The New Chance program in Portland is a 
joint effort of the Portland Public Schools and 
the Portland Job Corps. New Chance, which is 
known as PIVOT (Partners in Vocational 
Opportunities Training), is an outgrowth of the 
school district's Continuing Education for Girls 
(CEG) program. CEG, now know as Monroe, 
has been operating for 19 years as an alternative 
educational setting serving pregnant students, 
who usually return to their home schools at some 
point after the birth of their child. Monroe 
students tend to be younger than those enrolled 
in New Chance and usually are not high school 
dropouts. Monroe offers an accelerated high 
school curriculum and a GED-preparation curri- 
culum, as well as parenting, health, and 
counseling services. 

CEG formed a partnership with the Portland 
Job Corps to implement the full New Chance 
model. CEG provided education, health, and 
personal development services, and the Job 
Corps — with special federal funds - provided 
the employability development and occupational 
skills training services, stipends, and support 
services. Drawing on CEG and Job Corps 
personnel, PIVOT-New Chance developed one 
of the largest staffs in the demonstration. A 
special staff position was created to recruit and 
enroll New Chance participants, which allo\ved 
the site to increase its enrollment goal. In 
addition, the site was one of the first to 
recognize the range of participants' problems 
calling for outside intervention; accordingly, it 
arranged for the Oregon Health Services 
University to provide services, including mental 
health counseling, at the on-site health clinic and 
for treatment for substance abuse to be provided 
by maintaining a community drug and alcohol 
program. 

There are several notable features of the 
PIVOT-New Chance services. The GED classes 
have been strengthened by the use of computer- 
assisted instruction, which gives the teacher 
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more time to work individually with students, 
and pre-GED classes are provided through 
literacy labs. The program also offers a two- 
semester business skills training course at the site 
that includes word-processing, typing, "10-key" 
(use of an adding machine) and record keeping, 
business English, and telephone skills training. 
Advanced career training is offered through 
Portland Commercial College. In addition, on- 
site child care is available at the Head Start 
Infant and Toddler Center, and van 
transportation and bus passes are provided by the 
Job Corps. Enrichment courses in life skills are 
also provided. 

The greatest challenge facing the collaboration 
in Portland has been fulfilling the different 
program requirements, streamlining them for 
administrative effectiveness, and recognizing the 
varied organizational philosophies of the agencies 
involved in implementing and operating New 
Chance. Development of a joint management 
structure has allowed input from the primary 
agencies involved, including MDRC, to ensure 
that each agency's goals and requirements are 
met. The program is a model collaboration 
program that utilizes the best curriculum - 
MDRC, Job Corps, and Portland Pubic School 
offerings. Its structure and community linkages 
have been strategically designed to enhance 
service delivery and funding opportunities. In 
working with its collaborative partners, the 
challenge still remains one that strives for (1) 
shared vision, (2) shared mission, and (3) shared 
resources, the keys to its success. 

through the efforts of the Job Corps and 
Monroe staff, community awareness of the 
program has grown. For example, PIVOT Pals, 
a network of businesses, ensures regular 
donations of money, goods, and services to the 
program through such activities as sponsoring 
monthly awards luncheons for participants at 
local restaurants; providing work experience 
opportunities, telephone skills training, and job 
placements; and collecting gift certificates for 
use as program incentives. Students have also 
been featured in television news stories and 
newspaper articles. 



Oregon's JOBS program, which began in 
October 1990, emphasizes enrolling young 
mothers on welfare in high school or GED 
programs. Consequently, Portland Public 
Schools has a contract with JOBS to identify 
young mottiers who have not finished high 
school, assess their need for services, and 
facilitate enrollment in one of several district 
program options, including PIVOT-New Chance, 
The site also receives child care funding through 
the JOBS program. In addition, staff are 
involved in the local welfare office's plarming 
committee for JOBS services to teens. 

As one of 10 national progiams funded 
through the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, the program also receives state 
funding for New Chance, and Job Corps funding 
is secure through October 1995. 

Teen Parent Program 
The YWCA of Salem 
Salem, Oregon 

The YWCA of Salem is an affiliate of the 
national service organization and serves residents 
of Salem and the neighboring counties. The 
YWCA has operated a teen parent program for 
27 years, providing such services as education, 
employment skills training, and child care. The 
Teen Parent Program, which included New 
Chance during the research project, moved to 
new facilities at the Oregon School for the Deaf 
in 1990. The building it currently occupies, a 
former dormitory, has classrooms, meeting 
rooms, offices, and a child care center. 

When the YWCA was chosen for the 
demonstration, the education, parenting, health 
education, and counseling services were the 
backbone of its teen parent program. For New 
Chance, the site increased its emphasis on 
employability development and attainment of a 
GED. The YWCA already had linkages with the 
Salem/Keizer (24J) School District, Chemeketa 
Community College (CCC), and the Marion 
County Public Health and Mental Health 
departments, which all became service providers 
for New Chance participants as well. The 
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YWCA also works with the state's Executive 
Department as part of a business/school 
partnership program in which Executive 
Department staff volunteered to become mentors 
for New Chance participants. The department 
also accepted New Chance students into its 
clerical training courses on a space-available 
basis, and members hosted holiday dinners and 
donated clothing and toys to the participants. 

Most New Chance staff were employed by the 
YWCA. The GED instructor was provided by 
CCC. The YWCA was one of five New Chance 
sites to have received a donation of Apple 
computers to develop a computer learning 
center, which was used for GED instruction and 
employability development activities. After 
participants completed the GED course, they 
could enroll at CCC for occupational skills 
training courses. Job placement assistance is 
provided at the Teen Parent Program by an 
employment teacher and through the Mid- 
Willamette Valley Jobs Council (the local JTPA 
agency). 

The YWCA operates a child care center for 
infants and toddlers at the site, and New Chance 
participants received priority for its full-time 
serxaces. Participants are also co-enrolled in the 
public school district, allowing them to receive 
free lunch and transportation services. 

Relative to other New Chance programs, the 
Salem site has a small number of potentially 
eligible young women in the *rea. However, the 
staffs persistence in recruiting enabled the site 
to meet its enrollment goal by June 1991. 
Securing steady attendance and retaining 
enrollees were major challenges, however. 
Efforts were made to reenroll participants who 
dropped out of New Chance because of health 
and family problems. Another issue was 
turnover among program personnel at both the 
managerial and instructional levels. 

JOBS was implemented in the Salem area in 
October 1991. The local welfare office has 
contracted with Chemeketa Community College 
to provide services to welfare clients, which has 
made the YWCA's linkage with CCC even mor, 
important. Site staff met with CCC and welfare 



office staff, which facilitated New Chance. In 
addition, the YWCA worked with CCC to help 
New Chance participants gain greater access to 
the occupational skills training and job search 
programs at the college. 

Program staff are negotiating with the state to 
secure future funding for New Chance. The 
YWCA is also requesting support from several 
regional foundations. 

Independence Adult Center 

East Side Union ffigh School District 

San Jose, California 

In 1988, the Independence Adult Center 
merged witli the East Side Union High School 
District. With state funds, the district provides 
subsidized child development and child care 
services to low-income families and children at 
risk of neglect and abuse. It also operates 
preschool programs on seven high school 
campuses and — at a separate facility — the 
Family Learning Center, which provides child 
care and support services to in-school pregnant 
and parenting teens through age 17. The Family 
Learning Center enjoys a statewide reputation for 
excellence. Although implementing New Chance 
required the Independence Adult Center to start 
a new program, it had many services already in 
place on which to build, and staff were excited 
by the opportunity to expand existing services to 
serve an older population. The Independence 
Adult Center serves all adults who apply, many 
of whom meet New Chance eligibility criteria. 

Approximated 6,000 youths drop out of 
school annuall} on San Jose's east side. In 
addition, a large proportion of the teen births in 
Santa Clara County are among residents of this 
area: In 1988, for example, there were 2,170 
births among females between the ages of 1 1 and 
19, accounting for 54 percent of all teen births in 
the county. The east side is also home to 80 
percent of the county population eligible for 
Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN), the 
state JOBS program. 

Staffing New Chance was a major challenge 
during the period under study, given the strict 
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hiring requirements imposed by the school 
district, but the program assembled a strong and 
cohesive staff. To provide all the services 
required by the New Chance model, the site also 
negotiated linkage agreements for occupational 
skills training with the San Jose Job Corps, the 
Central County Occupational Program, and the 
Center for Employment Training, Many 
participants attended local community colleges 
for training as well. 

The most significant linkage agreement for 
East Side is its arrangement with the Santa Clara 
County GAIN program, which worked 
extensively with East Side to change the local 
GAIN contracting procedures and program flow 
to facilitate enrollment of New Chance 
participants. GAIN held special orientation 
sessions for potential New Chance applicants and 
referred new GAIN registrants to the program. 
New Chance participants who are co-enrolled in 
GAIN have child care, transportation, and GED 
books and tests paid for by GAIN, which also 
provides additional money for training materials 
or for tools and uniforms required for a job. 

East Side faced the same challenges as most 
programs for hard-to-serve populations during 
the study period: participant punctuality, 
attendance, and retention. The site addressed 
these issues by using various "carrots" and 
"sticks." Participants received breakfast and 
lunch every day. A peer counseling program for 
which the participants elect the counselors was 
started. There were many field trips and regular 
awards luncheons honoring, for example, those 
who received or made progress toward receiving 
a GED, had shown a significant change in 
attitude, had near-perfect attendance, or were the 
best students "all around." The program 
coordinators also instituted a "Lucky Bucks" 
incentive program, whereby participants earned 
credits for being punctual, demonstrating 
leadership, volunteering to help others, and 
recruiting new applicants. These credits could 
be used to buy baby products, cosmetics, and 
toiletries from East Side. The attendance policy 
(participants must attend 65 percent of all 
scheduled classes) was strictly enforced, and 



there was a one-month probation period for those 
who did not meet the requirement. 

Since the time period under study in this 
report, reduced funding has resulted in two 
rather significant changes. First, East Side has 
reduced the number of participants served each 
year by about 25 percent. Second, as per an 
agreement with the Santa Clara County GAIN 
program, participants return to their GAIN case 
manager after they complete the first phase of 
the program, which includes the education, life 
skills, parenting, family planning, and 
employability services. The GAIN case manager 
refers them to skills training centers or 
community colleges. 
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APPENDIX E 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW CHANCE ENROLLEES. BY SITE 
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SELECTED MDRC PUBLICATIONS 



PROGRAMS FOR TEENAGE PARENTS ON WELFARE 

The New Chance Demonstration 

A test of a comprehensive program of services that seeks to improve the economic status and general 
well-being of a group of highly disadvantaged young women and their children. 

New Chance: Implementing a Comprehensive Program for Disadvantaged Young Mothers and Their 

Children. 1991. Janet Quint, Barbara Fink, Sharon Rowser. 
Lives of Promise, Lives of Pain: Young Mothers After New Chance. 1994. Janet Quint Judith Musick, with 

Joyce Ladner. 

New Chance: An Innovative Program for Young Mothers and Their Children. Brochure. 1993. 
The LEAP Evaluation 

An evaluation of Ohio's Learning, Earning, and Parenting (LEAP) Program, which uses financial 
incentives to encourage teenage parents on welfare to stay in or return to school. 

LEAP: Implementing a Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1991. Dan 

Bloom, Hilary Kopp, David Long, Denise Polit. 
LEAP: Interim Findings on a Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1993. 

Dan Bloom, Veronica Fellerath, David Long, Robert Wood. 

Project Redirection 

A test of a comprehensive program of services for pregnant and parenting teenagers. 

Project Redirection: Interim Report on Program Implementation, 1981. Alvia Branch, Janet Quint. 
Needs and Characteristics of Pregnant and Parenting Teens: The Baseline Report for Project R direction. 
1982. Denise Polit. 

Choices and Life Circumstances: An Ethnographic Study of Project Redirection Teens. 1983. Sydelle I^vy. 
School Work and Family Planning: Interim Impacts in Project Redirection. 1983. Denise Polit, Michael 
Tannen, Janet Kahn. 

Building Self-Sufficiency in Pregnant and Parenting Teens: Final Implementation Report of Project 

Redirection. 1984. Alvia Branch, James Riccio, Janet Quint. 
Final Impacts from Project Redirection: A Program for Pregnant and Parenting Teens. 1985. Denise Polit, 

Janet Kahn, David Stevens. 
Strengthening Services for Teen Mothers, 1985. James Riccio. 

Training for Transition: A Guide for Training Young Mothers in Employability Skills. 1985. Elizabeth 
McGee. 

The Challenge of Serving Teenage Mothers: Lessons from Project Redirection. Monograph. 1988. Denise 
Polit, Janet Quint, James Riccio. 

The Community Service Projects 

A test of a New York State teenage pregnancy prevention and services initiative. 

The Community Service Projects: A New York State Adolescent Pregnancy Initiative. 1986. Cynthia Guy. 
The Community Service Projects: Final Report on a New York State Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention and 
Services Program. 1988. Cynthia Guy, Lawrence Bailis, David Palasits, Kay Sherwood. 

PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH 

The School~to-Work Transition Project 

A study of innovative programs that help students make the transition from school to work. 
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The School-to-Work Transition and Youth Apprenticeship: Lessons from the U.S. Experience. 1993. Thomas 
Bailey, Donna Merritt. 

Home-Grown Lessons: Innovative Programs Linking Work and High School. 1994. Edward Pauly, Hilary 
Kopp, Joshua Haimson. 

Learning Through Work: Designing and Implementing Quality Worksite Learning for High School Students. 
1994. Susan Goldberger, Richard Kazis, Mary Kathleen OTlanagan (all of Jobs for the Future). 

The JOBSTART Demonstration 

A test of a program combining education, training, support services, and job placement for very 
disadvantaged young high school dropouts. 

The Pilot Phase: A Case Study of Five Youth Training Programs. 1985. Michael Redmond. 
Launching JOBSTART: A Demonstration for Dropouts in the JTPA System. 1987. Patricia Auspos. 
Implementing JOBSTART: A Demonstration for School Dropouts in the JTPA System. 1989. Patricia Auspos, 

George Cave, Fred Doolittle, Gregory Hoerz. 
Assessing JOBSTART: Interim Impacts of a Program for School Dropouts. 1991. George Cave, Fred 

Doolittle. 

JOBSTART: Final Report on a Program for School Dropouts. 1993. George Cave, Hans Bos, Fred Doolittle, 
Cyril Toussaint. 

The Career Beginnmgs Evaluation 

An evaluation of a program that seeks to increase college attendance and improve job quality among 
disadvantaged high school students. 

Career Beginnings Impact Evaluation: Findings from a Program for Disadvantaged High School Students. 
1990. George Cave, Janet Quint. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) Demonstration 
A test of a school-conditioned job guarantee for low-income youth. 

Lessons from a Job Guarantee: The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects. Monograph. 1984. Judith 
Gueron. 



WELFARE-TO-WORK PROGRAMS 

From Welfare to Work (Russell Sage Foundation). Book. 1991. Judith M. Gueron, Edward Pauly. A 

synthesis of research findings on the effectiveness of welfare-to-work programs. Chapter 1, which is 
the summary of the book, is also published separately by MDRC. 

Reforming Welfare with Work (Ford Foundation). Monograph. 1987. Judith M. Gueron. A review of 
welfare-to-work initiatives in five states. 

Papers for Practitioners 

Assessing JOBS Participants: Issues and Trade-offs. 1992. Patricia Auspos, Kay ShcjAvood. 
Linking Welfare and Education: A Study of New Programs in Five States. 1992. Ed\^ \d Pauly, David Long, 
Karin Martinson. 

Improving the Productivity of JOBS Programs. 1993. Eugene Bardach. 
Working Papers 

Child Support Enforcement: A Case Study. 1993. Dan Bloom. 

Learning from the Voices of Mothers: Single Mothers ' Perceptions of the Trade-offs Between Welfare and 
Work, 1993. LaDonna Pavetti. 
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Unpaid Work Experience for Welfare Recipients: Findings and Lessons from MDRC Research. 1993. Thomas 

Brock, David Butler, David Long. 
The Impacts of California 's GAIN Program on Different Ethnic Groups: T\^o-Year Findings on Earnings and 

AFDC Payments. 1994. Daniel Friedlander. 

The GAIN Evaluation 

An evaluation of California's Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Program, which is currently 
operating as the state's JOBS program and features upfront basic education as well as job search and 
other activities. 

GAIN: Planning and Early Implementatir^. 1987. John Wallace, David Long, 

GAIN: Child Care in a Welfare Employment Initiative. 1989, Karin Martinson, James Riccio. 

GAIN: Early Implementation Experiences and Lessons. 1989. James Riccio, Barbara Goldman, Gayle 

Hamilton, Karin Martinson, Alan Orenstein. 
GAIN: Participation Patterns in Four Counties. 1991. Stephen Freedman, James Riccio. 
GAIN: Program Strategies, Participation Patterns^ and First-Year Impacts in Six Counties. 1992. James 

Riccio, Daniel Friedlander. 
GAIN: Two-Year Impacts in Six Counties. 1993. Daniel Friedlander, James Riccio, Stephen Freedman. 
GAIN: Basic Education in a Welfare-to-Work Program. 1994. Karin Martinson, Daniel Friedlander. 
GAIN: Benefits, Costs, and Three-Year Impacts of a Welfare-to-Work Program. 1994, James Riccio, Daniel 

Friedlander, Stephen Freedman. 

Related Study: 

The Impacts of California's GAIN Program on Different Ethnic Groups: Two-Year Findings on Earnings and 
AFDC Payments. Working Paper. 1994. Daniel Friedlander. 

The JOBS Evaluation 

An evaluation of welfare-to-work programs operating under the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training (JOBS) provisions of the Family Support Act of 1988. 

From Welfare to Work (Russell Sage Foundation). Book. 1991. Judith M. Gueron, Edward Pauly. See 
description above. 

The Evaluation of Florida's Project Independence 

Aa evaluation of Florida's JOBS program. 

Florida's Project Independence: Program Implementation, Participation Patte -ns, and First-Year Impacts. 
1994. James Kemple, Joshua Haimson. 

The Saturation Work Initiative Model (SWIM) 

A test of the feasibility and effectiveness of an ongoing participation requirement in a welfare-ro-work 
program. 

Interim Report on the Saturation Work Initiative Model in San Diego. 1988. Gayle Hamilton. 
Final Report on the Saturation Work Initiative Model in San Diego. 1989. Gayle Hamilton, Daniel 
Friedlander. 

Vie Saturation Work Initiative Model in San Diego: A Five-Year Follow-up Study. 1993. Daniel Friedlander, 
Gayle Hamilton. 

The Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives 

A test of the feasibility and effectiveness of various state employment initiatives for welfare recipients. 

Arizona: Preliminary Management Lessons from the WIN Demonstration Program. 1984. Kay Sherwood. 
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Arkansas: Interim Findings from the Arkansas WIN Demonstration Program. 1984. Janet Quint. 
Final Report on the WORK Program in Two Counties. 1985. Daniel Friedlander, Gregory Hoerz, Janet 
Quint, James Riccio. 

Employment and Welfare Impacts of the Arkafisas WORK Program: A Three-Year Follow-up Study in Two 
Counties. 1988. Daniel Friedlander, Barbara Goldman. 

California: Preliminary Findings from the San Diego Job Search and Work Experience Demonstration. 

1984. Barbara Goldman, Judith Gueron, Joseph Ball, Marilyn Price. 
Findings from the San Diego Job Search and Work Experience Demonstration. 1985. Barbara Goldman, 

Daniel Friedlander, Judith Gueron, David Long. 
Final Report on the San Diego Job Search and Work Experience Demonstration. 1986. Barbara Goldman, 

Daniel Friedlander, David Long. 

Illinois: Interim Findings from the WIN Demonstration Program in Cook County. 1986. Janet Quint, 
Cynthia Guy. 

Final Report on Job Search <ifid Work Experience in Cook County. 1987. Daniel Friedlander, Stephen 
Freedman, Gayle Hamilton, Janet Quint. 

Maine: Interim Findings from a Grant Diversion Program. 1985. Patricia Auspos. 
Final Report on the Training Opportunities in the Private Sector Program. 1988. Patricia Auspos, George 
Cave, David Long. 

Maryland: Interim Findings from the Maryland Employment Initiatives Programs. 1984. Janet Quint. 
Final Report on the Employment Initiatives Evaluation. 1985. Daniel Friedlander, Gregory Hoerz, David 
Long, Janet Quint. 

Supplemental Report on the Baltimore Options Program. 1987. Daniel Friedlander. 

New Jersey: Final Report on the Grant Diversion Project. 1988. Stephen Freedman, Jan Bryant, George 
Cave. 

Virginia: Interim Findings from the Virginia Employment Services Program. 1985. Marilyn Price. 
Final Report on the Virginia Employment Services Program. 1986. James Riccio, George Cave, Stephen 
Freedman, Marilyn Price. 

West Virginia: Interim Findings on the Community Work Experience Demonstrations. 1984. Joseph Ball. 
Final Report on the Community Work Experience Demonstrations. 1986. Daniel Friedlander, Marjorie 
Erickson, Gayle Hamilton, Virginia Knox. 

Other Reports on the Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initiatives 

Documentation of the Data Sources and Analytical Methods Used in the Benefit-Cost Analysis of the 

EPP/EWEP Program in San Diego. 1985. David Long, Virginia Knox. 
Relationship Between Earnings and Welfare Benefits for Working Recipients: Four Area Case Studies. 1985. 

Barbara Goldman, Edward Cavin, Marjorie Erickson, Gayle Hamilton, Darlene Hasselbring, Sandra 

Reynolds. 

Welfare Grant Diversion: Early Observations from Programs in Six States. 1985. Michael Bangser, James 
Healy, Robert Ivry. 

A Survey of Participants and Worksite Supervisors in the New York City Work Experience Program. 1986. 

Gregory Hoerz, Karla Hanson. 
Welfare Grant Diversion: Lessons and Prospects. 1986. Michael Bangser, James Healy, Robert Ivry. 
Work Initiatives for Welfare Recipients: Lessons from a Multi-State Experiment. 1986. Judith Gueron. 

The Subgroup/Performance Indicator Study 

A study of the impacts of selected welfare-to-work programs on subgroups of the AFDC caseload. 

A Study of Performance Measures and Subgroup Impacts in Three Welfare Employment Programs. 1987. 
Daniel Friedlander, David Long. 
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Subgroup Impacts and Performance Indicators for Selected Welfare Employment Programs. 1988. Daniel 
Friedlander. 



The Self-Employment Investment Demonstration (SEID) 

A test of the feasibility of operating a program to encourage self-employment among recipients of 
AFDC. 

Self-Employment for Welfare Recipients: Implementation of the SEID Program. 1991. Cynthia Guy, Fred 
Doolittle, Barbara Fink. 

The WIN Research Laboratory Project 

A test of innovative service delivery approaches in four Work Incentive Program (WIN) offices. 

Immediate Job Search Assistance: Preliminary Results from the Louisville WIN Research Laboratory Project. 

1980. Barbara Goldman. 

Preliminary Research Findings: WIN Research Laboratory Project. 1980. MDRC. 

Final Report on WIN Services to Volunteers: Denver WIN Research Laboratory Project. 1981 . Ellen 

Slaughter, Paulette Turshak, Gale Whiteneck, Edward Baumheier. 
Impacts of the Immediate Job Search Assistance Experiment: Louisville WIN Research Laboratory Project. 

1981. Barbara Goldman. 

The Workings of WIN: A Field Obser "tion Study of Three Local Offices. 1981. Sydelle Levy. 
Welfare Women in a Group Job Search Program: Their Experiences in the Louisville WIN Research 

Laboratory Project. 1982. Joanna Gould-Stuart. 
The WIN Labs: A Federal/Local Partnership in Social Research. 1982. Joan Leiman. 
Job Search Strategies: Lessons from the Louisville WIN Laboratory. 1983. Carl Wolfhagen, Barbara 

Goldman. 



THE PARENTS' FAIR SHARE DEMONSTRATION 

A demonstration aimed at reducing child poverty by increasing the job-holding, earnings, and child 
support payments of unemployed, noncustodial parents (usually fathers) of children receiving public 
assistance. 

Caring and Paying: What Fathers and Mothers Say About Child Support. 1992. Frank Furstenberg, Jr., Kay 

Sherwood, Mercer Sullivan. 
Child Support Enforcement: A Case Study. Working Paper. 1993. Dan Bloom. 

Matching Opportunities to Obligations: Lessons for Child Support Reform from the Parents' Fair Share Pilot 
Pfiase. 1994. Dan Bloom, Kay Sherwood. 



THE NATIONAL JTPA SlUDY 

A study of 16 local programs under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), the nation's job training 
system for low-income individuals. 

Implementing the National JTPA Study. 1990. Fred Doolittle, Linda Traeger. 
The National JTPA Study: Site Characteristics and Participation Patterns. 1993. James Kemple, Fred 
Doolittle, John Wallace. 

A Summary of the Design and Implementation of the National JTPA Study. 1993. Fred Doolittle. 
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About MDRC 



' The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is a 
nonprofit social policy research organization founded in 1974 and 
located in New York City and San Francisco. Its mission is to design 
and rigorously field-test promising education and employment-related 
programs aimed at improving the well-being of disadvantaged adults 
and youth, and to provide policymakers and practitioners with reliable 
evidence on the effectiveness of social programs. Through this work, 
and its technical assistance to program administrators, MDRC seeks to 
enhance the quality of public policies and programs. MDRC actively 
disseminates the results of its research through its publications and 
through interchange with policymakers, administrators, practitioners, 
and the public, 

> 

Over the past two decades - working in partnership with more than 
forty states, the federal government, scores of communities, and 
numerous private philanthropies - MDRC has developed and studied 
more than three dozen promising social policy initiatives. 
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